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ADVERTISEMENT. 



The Publishers of the Collection of " Standard 
Novels" are extremely desirous that I should furnish 
them with a few lines, by way of introduction to the 
appearance of St. Leon in its present form. I am 
however at a loss how to oblige them. In the original 
Preface I frankly stated the sources upon whiqh I had 
drawn for the idea and conduct of the work. I have 
therefore no remarks to offer, but these which follow:— 

In 1794 I produced the novel of Caleb Williams. I 
believed myself fortunate in the selection I had made 
of the ground-plot of that work. An atrocious 
crime committed by a man previously of the most 
exemplary habits, the annoyance he suffers from the 
immeasurable and ever-wakeful curiosity of a raw youth 
who is placed about his person, the state of doubt in 
which the reader might for a time be as to the truth 
of the charges, and the consequences growing out of 
these causes, seemed to me to afford scope for a nar- 
rative of no common interest. I was not disappointed. 
Caleb Williams was honoured with .the public favour. 

The consequence was that I was solicited to try my 
hand again in a work of fiction. I hesitated long. I 
despaired of finding again a topic so rich of interest 
and passion. In those days it was deemed a most 
daring thought to attempt to write a novel, with the 
hope that it might hereafter rank among the classics 
of a language. The most successful English writers 
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PREFACE. 



The following passage from a work^ said to be written hy 
die late Dr. John Campbell and entitled Hermippus i2e- 
divivtts, suggested the first hint of the present perform- 
ance:— 

** There happened in the year 1687* an odd accident at 
Venice^ that made a very great stir then^ and which I 
lidnk deserves to be rescued from oblivion. The grest 
freedom and ease with which all persons^ who make a good 
appearance^ live in that city^ is known sufficiently to all 
who are acqiudnted with it ; such will not therefore be sur. 
prised, that a stranger, who went by the name of signor 
Gualdi, and who made a considerable figure there,- was 
admitted into the best company, though nobody knew who 
or what he was. He remained at Venice for some months; 
and three things were remarked in his conduct. The first 
was, that he had a small collection of fine pictures, which 
he readily showed to any body that desired it ; the next, 
that he was perfectly versed in all arts and sciences, and 
spoke on every ^subject with such readiness and sagacity, as 
astonished all who heard him ; and it was, in the third place, 
observed, that he never wrote or received any letter, never 
desired any credit, or made use of bills of exchange, but 
paid for every thing in ready money, and lived decently, 
thou^ not in splendoivrfr. 

yi' This gentleman met one day at the coffee-house with 
a Venetian nobleman, who was an extraordinary good judge 
of pictures : he had heard of signor Gualdi's collection, and 
in a very polite maimer desired to see them, to which the 
other very readily consented. After the Venetian had 
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PREFAOn. IX 

curioas for centimes. Many stories^ beside this of dgnor 
Oualdi, have been told, of persons who were supposed to be 
in possession of those wonderful secrets, in search of which 
hundreds of unfortunate adventurers wasted their fortunes 
and their lives. 

It has been said of Shakespear, that he 

Exhausted worlds, and then imagined new * : 

but the burthen sustained by Shakespear was too heavy for 
the shoulders of any other individual. I leave the first part 
of the task above mentioned to be divided among those ce- 
lebrated novelists, living and dead, who have attempted to 
delineate the scenes of real life. In this little work I have 
endeavoured to gain footing in one neglected track of the 
latter province. The hearts and the curiosity of readers 
have been assailed in so many ways, that we, writers who 
bring up the rear of our illustrious predecessors, must be 
contented to arrive at novelty in whatever mode we are able. 
The foundation of the following tale is such as, it is not to 
be supposed, ever existed. But^ if I have mixed human 
feelings and passions with incredible situations, and thus 
rendered them impressive and interesting, I shall entertain 
some hope to be pardoned the boldness and irregularity of 
my design. 

Some readers of my graver productions will perhaps, in 
perusing these little volumes, accuse me of inconsistency ; 
the affections and charities of private life being every where 
in this publication a topic of the warmest eulogium, while 
in the Enquiry concerning Political Justice they seemed 
to be treated with no great degree of indulgence and favom*. 
In answer to this objection, all I think it necessary to Say 
on the present occasion is, that, for more than four years, 
I have been anxious for opportunity and leisure to modify 

• Johnson's Occasional Prologue on Garrick's assuming the management of 
Drury-Jane Theatre. 
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TRAVELS OF ST. LEON. 



CHAPTER I. 



There is nothing that human imagination can figure 
hdlliant and enviaUe^ that human genius and skill do not 
aqpire to realize. In the early ages of antiquity^ one of 
the favourite topics of speculation was a perfect system of 
civil policy ; and no sooner had Plato delineated his ima« 
ginary republic^ than he sought for a spot of earth upon 
which to execute his plan. In my own times, and for 
upwards of a century before them, the subject which hal, 
chiefly occupied men of intrepid and persevering study, 
has been the great secret of nature, the opus magnum, in 
its two grand and inseparable branches, the art of multi. 
plying gold, and of defying the inroads of infirmity and 
d»ith. 

It 28 notorious that uncommon talents and unparalleled 
industry have been engaged in this mighty task. It has^ 
I know, been disputed by the audacious adversaries of 
all sober and reasonable evidence, whether these talents 
and industry have in any case attained the object they 
sought. It is not to my purpose to ascertain the number 
of those whose victory over the powers and inertness of 
matter has be^i complete. It is enough that I am a living 
instance of the existence of such men. To these two se- 
crets, if ihej are to be considered as two, I have been for 
years in the habit of resenting for my gratification. I have 
in my possession the choice of being as wealthy as I please, 
and the gift of immortal life. £very tiling that I see 
almost, I can without difficulty make my own ; for what 
palaces, pictures, parks or gardens, rarities of art or nature, 
tiave not a jwioe at vriiiidi their owner wiU consent to yield 
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son pfOtiBcssed of advantages «o unparalleled as mine^ must 
be^ like the history of paradise^ or of the ftiture happiness 
of the hlessed^ too calm and motionless, too much of one 
Mvariable texture and exempt from vicissitude, to excite 
die attention or interest the passions of the reader. If he 
will have patience, and apply to the perusal of my narra- 
tive, he will in no long time perceive how far his conjecture 
is founded in sagacity and reason. 

Some persons may he curipus to know what motives can 
have induced a man of «uch enormous wealth, and so every 
way qualified to revel in delights, to take the trouble of 
penning his memoirs. The immortality with which I am 
endowed seems to put out of tiie question the common mo- 
tives tiiat relate to posthumous fame. 

The curiosity here mentioned, if it really exists, I can- 
not consent to gratify. I will anticipate nothing. In the 
progress t>f my story, my motive for recording it will pro- 
bably become evident. 

I am descended from one of tbe most ancient and honour. 
aUe families of the kingdom of France. I was the only 
dilld of my father, who died while I was an infant. My 
mother was a woman of rather a masculine understanding, 
and full of the prejudices of nobility and magnificence. 
Her whole soul was in a manner concentrated in tiie am. 
bkion to render me the worthy successor of the counts de 
8t. Leon, who had figured with distinguished reputation in 
the wars of tiie Holy Land. My father had (fied fighting 
gallantly in tiie plains of Italy under the standard of Louis 
the Twelfth ; a prince whose name was never repeated to 
ine unaccompanied witii tiie praises due to his military 
prowess, and to tiie singular humanity of disposition by 
which he acquired the title of The father vf his peopled My 
motiier's mind was inflamed with the greatness of my an. 
oestors, and she indefatigafbly sought to kindle in my bosom 
a similar flame. It has been a long.established custom for 
the barons and feudal vassals of tiie kings of Prance to 
enter witii great personal expense into tiie brilliant and^ 
dazzling expe<fitions of tiieir soverieigns ; and my father 
greatiy impaired his fortune in preparations for that very 
campaign in which he terminated his life. My mother 
jvi B 2 
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TRAVJELUI OF ST. LBON. 5 

I was at this tiine fifteen years of age. My contempla^ 
tioQs had been familiar with ideas of magnificence and 
grandeur^ but my life had been spent in the most seques* 
tered retirement. This contrast had a particular effect 
upon my disposition ; it irritated to a very high degree my 
passion for splaadour and distinction ; I lived in the fairy 
'fields of visionary greatness^ and was more than indifferent 
to the major part of the objects around me. I pined for 
every ^ng the reverse of my present condition ; I culti- 
Tated the exercises in which I was engaged^ only as they 
^&re calculated to prepare me for future achievements. 

By the incident I have mentioned^ I was transported at 
once from a scene of modest obscurity^ to a scene of the 
most lavish splendour that the world perhaps ever contem. 
plated. I never remembered to have seen even Paris itself. 
The prevailing taste of Europe has for some time led very 
much to costliness in dress. This taste^ in its present pro- 
fusion^ I believe took its rise in the field of the Vale of 
Ardres. The two kings were both in the vigour of their 
youth^ and were said to be the handsomest men of the age 
in which they lived. The beauty of Henry was sturdy and 
muscular ; that of Francis more refined and elegant^ with, 
out subtracting in any considerable degree from the firm- 
ness of his make. Henry was four years older than his 
brother monarch. The first of them might have been taken 
as a model to represent a youthful Hercules, and the last an 
ApoUo. 

The splendour of dress that was worn upon this occasion 
exceeds ahnost all credibility. £very person of distinction 
xnight be said in a manner to carry an estate upon his 
shoulders ; nor was the variety of garments inferior to the 
3richness. Wdsey, a man whose magnificence of disposition 
.was only surpassed by the pride of his soul, was for the 
most paurt the director of the whole. He possessed the most 
absolute ascendancy over the mind of his master, at the 
same time that Francis artfully indulged his caprice, that 
lie might claim from him in return a similar indulgence in 
weightier matters. 

The pomp of processions, and the ceremony of opening 
this memorable festival^ went first ; a sort of solemn and 

B 3 
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nalia^ polished and refined with all that was graceful audi 
humane in the age of chivalry. 

It may easily he imagined what an effect a scene like 
this was calculated to produce upon a youth of my age and 
my education. I recollected with anguish that the imma- 
turity of my years precluded me &om taking any active 
part in the spectacle. My appearance however was suf- 
ficiently advantageous. I was presented to Francis the 
First. He did me the honour to question me respectmg 
my studies ; and^ finding in me some knowledge of those 
arts and that literature^ of which he was himself so zealous 
a favourer^ he expressed to my unde a great flhtisfaction 
with my figure and acquisitions. I might from this time 
have heen taken to courts and made one of the pages to 
this illustrious monarch. But the plan of my mother waa 
different. She did not wish for die present that my eye 
should he satiated with puhlic scenes^ or that the puhUc 
should grow too familiarly acquainted with my person. She 
rightly judged that my passion for the theatre of glory 
would grow more impetuous^ hy heing withheld for some 
time from the gratifications for which it panted. She wished 
that I should present myself for the first time among 
the nohility of France an accomplished cavalier^ and not 
suffer the disadvantage of having exposed in the eye of the 
world diose false steps and frailties^ from which the inex- 
perience of youth is never entirely &ee. These motives he- 
ing explained to the king^ he was graciously pleased to 
sanction them with his approbation. I accordingly returned 
to finish the course of my education at my paternal chateau 
upon Uie banks of Uie Garonne. 

The state of my mind during the three succeeding years 
amply justified the sagacity of my moUier. I was more 
eager for improvement than I had ever yet been. I 
had before formed some conceptions of the career of honour 
from the books I had read^ and from the conversation of 
this excellent matron. But my reveries were impotent and 
Uttie^ compared with what I had now seen. Lpce Uie au- 
thor of our holy religion^ I had spent my forty days with- 
out food in the wilderness^ when suddenly my eyes were 
opened^ and I was presented with all the kingdoms of the 

B 4 
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is calculated to render a young man helpless and contempt- 
ible. You have been taught to know your rank in society^ 
and to respect yourself. You have been instructed in every 
thing that might most effectually forward you in the career 
of glory. There is not a young cavalier among all the no. 
bility of France more accomplished^ or that promises to do 
greater honour to his name and his country. I shall not 
live to witness the performance of this promise^ but the 
anticipation even now, pours a long stream of sunshine on 
my departing hour. 

^' Farewell, my son ! You no longer stand in need of 
my maternal care. When I am gone, you will be com. 
pdled more vividly to feel that singleness and self-depend- 
ence which are the source of all virtue. Be careful of your, 
self. Be careful that your career may be both spotless and 
illustrious. Hold your life as a thing of no account, when 
it enters into competition with your fame. A true knight 
thinks no sacrifice and suffering hard, that honour demands. 
Be humane, gentle, generous, and intrepid. Be prompt 
to follow wherever your duty calls you. Remember youc 
ancestors, knights of the Holy Cross. Remember your 
father. Follow your king, who is the mirror of valour : 
and be ever ready for the service of the distressed. May 
Providence be your guardian. May Heaven shower down 
a thousand blessings, upon your innocence, and the gal- 
lantry of your soul !" 

The death of my mother was a severe blow to my heart. 
For some time all the visions of greatness and renown which 
had hitherjto been my chosen delight appeared distasteful 
to me. I hung over her insensible corpse. When it had 
been committed to the earth, I repaired every day to the 
spot where it was deposited, at the hour of dusk, when all 
visible objects faded horn the eye, when nature assumed 
her saddest stints, and the whole world seemed about to be 
wrapped in the darkness of the tomb. The dew of night 
drizzled unheeded on my head ; and I did not turn again 
towards the turrets of the chateau, till the hour of midnight 
had already sounded through the stillness of the scene. 

Time is the healer of almost every grief, particularly in 
the sprightly season of early youth. In no long period 
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'^ It is well," rgoined my uncle. " I expected to find 
you thus. Yonr reply to my admonition is worthy of the 
Uood of your ancestors^ and of the maternal instructiona 
of my sister. And, were you as dull as the very stones 
you tread on, what I have to tell you might even then rouse 
you mto ammation and ardour." 

After this short preface my unde proceeded to relate a 
tale, every word of which inflamed my spirits, and raised 
all my passions in arms. I had heard something imper-* 
fectly of the state of my country ; but my mother carefully 
kept me in ignorance, that my ambition might not be ex. 
dted top soon, and that, when excited, it might be with the 
fullest effect. While I impatiently longed for an occasion 
of glory, I was far from apprehending, what I now found 
to be true, that the occasion which at this period presented 
itself, was such, that all the licence of fiction could scarcely 
have improved it. 

The Marquis de Villeroy described to me the league now 
subsisting against France. He revived in my memory, by 
terms of the most fervent loyalty, the accomplishments and 
talents of my royal master. He spoke with aversion of the 
phlegmatic and crafty disposition of his imperial rival * ; 
and, with the language of glowing indignation, inveighed 
against the fickleness of the capricious Henry.t He de- 
scribed the train of disasters, which had at length induced 
the king to take the field in person. He contrasted, with 
great efiect, the story of the gallant Chevalier Bayard, the 
knight without fear and without reproach, whose blood was 
still fresh in die plains of the Milanese, with that of the 
Constable of Bourbon, the stain of chivalry, whom inglorious 
resentment and ungovemed ambition had urged to join the 
enemies of his country, in neglect of his loyalty and his 
oath. He stimulated me by the example of the one, and 
the infamy of the other ; and assured me that there never 
was an opportunity more favourable for acquiring immortal 
renown. 

I wanted no prompter in a passion of this sort ; and im- 
mediately set about collecting the whole force of my clients 
and retainers. I shook off* the inglorious softness of my 

•CbariMV. f Henry VIIL 
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lea in your face : I expect you to act in a manner wortliy 
of yaur illustrioiui race, and of the inatructions of a woman 
who deserved to be herself a pattern to all the matrons of 
^Vance. Fear not that I shall sufier your accomplishmenta 
to rust in obscurity. I shall employ you. I shall assign 
you the post of danger and of renown. Fill it nobly ; and 
from that hour I shdl rank you in the catalogue of my 
chosen friends." 

The si^e of Pavia proved indeed to be a transaction, in 
the course <rf which military honour might weU be acquired. 
It was d^ended by a small, but veteran garrison, and by 
tiae of the ablest captains that £urope at that time pos- 
sessed.* He interrapted the approaches of the besi^g^w 
by frequent and furious sallies. In vain, by the aid of our 
excellent artillery, did we make wide and repeated breaches 
in the fortifications. No sooner did we attempt to enter by 
the passage we had opened, than we found ourselves en« 
countered by a body composed of the choicest and bravest 
soldiers of tibe garrison. The governor of the city, who, 
thou^ grey-headed and advanced in years, was profuse of 
«very youthful exertion, was ordinarily at the head of this 
body. If we def^red our attack, or, not having succeeded 
in it, proposed to commence it ailew with the dawn of the 
foUbwing day, we were sure to find a new wall sprung up 
in the room of the other, as if by enchantment. Fre- 
quentiy the governor anticipated the success of our batteries ; 
and ^ old fortification was no sooner demoli^ed, than we 
beheld, to our astonishment and mortification, a new wall, 
which his prudence and skill had erected at a small interval 
within the line of the former. 

One of these attacks took place on the second day after 
my arrival at the camp of our sovereign. Every thing that 
I saw was new to me, and inflamed me with ardour. The 
noise of ^e cannon, whidi had preceded the attack, and 
which was now hushed; the inspiring sounds of martial 
music whidi succeeded that noise ; the standards floating 
In the air ; tbe firm and equal tread of the battalion that 
advanced ; itie armour of the knights ; the nigged, resolute, 
sndintrei^ countenances of the infantry ;— all swelled my 

* Antonio deLeyra. 
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of their attachment. Envy is not a passion that finds easy 
root in a Frenchman's hosom. I was one of the youngest 
of l^ose who attended on the siege ; hut my hrothers in 
anns were generous rivals^ who in the field ohstinately 
strove wilii me for superior glory, hut over the convivial 
board forgot their mutual competitions, and opened their 
hearts to benevolence and friendship. '^ Let us not," was 
a senthnent I heard often repeated, ^^ forget the object that 
led us from our pleasant homes to pour from the heights 
of the Alps upon the fields of Italy. It is to humble the 
imperious Spaniard — to punish the disloyal Bourbon — to 
vindicate the honour of our beloved and illustrious monarch. 
'Those walls cover the enemy ; yonder mountains serve to 
hide them from our assault ; let no Frenchman mistake 
him who marches under the same standard for an adver- 
sary." 

The trenches had not been opened before Pavia till about 
the beginning of November. The winter overtook us, and 
the siege was yet in progress ; with Bome apparent advan. 
tage indeed to our side of the question, but by no means 
promising an instant conclusion. The season set in with 
unusual severity ; and both officer and soldier were glad, 
as much as possible, to fence out its rigour by the indul- 
gences of the genial board. My finances, as I have said, 
were at the commencement of the expedition in excellent 
order : I had brought with me a considerable sum ; and it 
was not spared upon the present occasion. 
> There were however other things to be attended to, be- 
side the demands of conviviality. The king became im- 
patient of the delays of the siege. The garrison and the 
inhabitants were reduced to great extremities ; but the go- 
vernor discovered no symptoms of a purpose to surrender. 
In the mean time intelligence was brought, that Bourbon 
was making the most extraordinary exertions in Germany, 
and promised to lead to the enemy a reinforcement of 
twelve thousand men from that country ; while the imperial 
generals, by mortgaging their revenues, and pawning their 
jewels, and -still more by their eloquence and influence with 
■those under their command, were able to keep together the 
remains of a disheartened and defeated army in expectation 
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iq^ in ftoflt, 8we«t ran dwn oar fuot and botorgd our 
fimbs. The anny were eQCoiiraged hf our exam|pl& An 
entpiojment wlikh, und«r other cireuBaatancQa, woidd hatt 
heeo. regarded as rigid^ was tfaua made a aouree of new 
faihnity and amuaemeiit. It wais a memorable sight to be« 
hxdd the vene^abie and grey Jieaded leaders of the French 
srmy endeavouring to exert the strength and aetiTity of 
tiieir eariy years. To me^ who had hut lately arriTed at 
the statmre of manhood^ and who was accustomed to all the 
exercises which giro strength ancf vigour to ihe fnaoe, this 
new employment was in no degree burdensome, I f^t in 
it the sad^action that a swift man experiences when he 
enters the lists of the race ; I congratulated myself upon 
the nature of my education ; if it be a sin to covet homwr^ 
dttt guilt was mine ; and, so great was niy ;^etite for it^ 
tiwt I was inexpressihly r^oiced to observe the various 
ways in whidi it mig^t be gratified. 

Stranger as it may seem^ this scene of a winter-camp> in the 
midst of Uood and sweat, surrounded with dangers, and calkd 
on for unparaUeled exertions, appears to me, through the vista 
of years that is now interposed between, to have been one of 
the hajf^iest of my life. The gay labours and surprises of 
the day were, succeeded by a convivial evening, in wMc]^ 
we did not the less open our hearts, though frequently 
liable to he. intarropted in our midnight revels by the in. 
exhaustible activity and stratagems of the enemy. In this 
Yarious and ever-shifting scene, I forgot the duaators that 
occurred, and the blood, that flowed around me. Afl sense 
of a large and impartial morality was, for the time at least, 
deadened in my breast. I was ever upon the alert. The 
diversity of events neither suflfered my spirits to flag, n<H* 
Inflection to awake. It is only upon such occasions, or 
occasions like these, that a man is able fuUy to feel what life 
is, and to revel in its exuberance. Above all, I wasdelighted 
with the society and fidendship of my brother-officers. 
They- honoured me ; they loved me. I seemed to leel what 
sympathy was ; and to have conscious pleasure in making 
one in a jace of beings like myself. Sudi were my sensf 
adons. . , 
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The Marquis de Villeroy divided our little force iiito 
two bodies : with the larger he lay in wait for the eneiny 
near the scene of the expected attack : the smaller he con- 
fided to my direction^ and placed so that we might be able 
to fall upon the rear of the garrison-troops as soon as they 
should be fully engaged with our comrades. In the situ, 
ation assigned me I took advantage of the skirts of a 
wood^ which enabled me to approach very near to the ex- 
pected route of our assailants^ without being perceived by 
them. The night was extremely dark^ yet the vicinity of 
my position was such^ that I could count the numbers of 
the adversary as they passed along before my hiding-place. 
I was alarmed to find that they amounted to at least the 
triple of what we had been taught to expect. They were 
no sooner past^ than I despatched to the king ^ young 
knight, my particular friend, who happened to be with me, 
to urge the necessity of a reinforcement. At the same time 
I sent a messenger to my uncle, by a circuitous route, to 
inform him of what I had observed, and the step I had 
taken, and to entreat him to defer the attack as long as con- 
sistently with propriety it should be possible. The enemy, 
however, had no sooner arrived at the place of his destin. 
ation, than the troops of the marquis, no longer capable of 
restraint, rushed to engage. The Spaniards were at first sur- 
prised, but a short time led them to suspect the weakness 
of their assailants ; nor was the assistance I brought to my 
.uncle sufficient to turn the fortune of the fight. We lost 
many of our men ; the rest apparently gave ground ; and 
it was a vain attempt, amidst the darkness of the night, to 
endeavour to restore order and rally them to the assault. 
.We were already almost completely overpowered, when 
the succoiurs we expected reached us. They were, however, 
unable to distinguish friend from enemy. A storm of 
mingled rain and snow had come on, which benumbed our 
Hmbs, drove fiercely in our faces, and rendered every object 
alike viewless. The carnage which in this situation took 
place was terrible. Our blows were struck at random. A 
Frenchman was not less dreadful than a Spaniard. When 
the battle ceased, scarcely one of the enemy was left alive ; 
.but we observed with astonishment and horror the number 
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fidence^ and dation of his hearty sent off a detadment of 
six thousand men to invade the kingdom of Naples ; for 
upon that^ as well as the Milanese, he had inherited pre. 
tensions fimn his immediate predecessors. 

But^ though the enemy was superior ixi numhers^ and a 
part perhaps of their forces better disciplined than ours^ 
tfaej laboured under several disadvantages to which we were 
not exposed. The Emperor, though his dominions were 
more extensive, did not derive from them a revenue equal 
to that of Francis. As he did not take the field in person, 
the war appeared to his sulgects only a common war, pro^ 
ceeding upon the ordinary motives of war. But my coim.* 
trymen were led by their sovereign, were fresh from the 
recent insolence of an invasion of their own toritory, and 
/ fought at once for personal ^ory and their country's honour. 
The king, who commanded them, seemed expressly formed 
to obtain their attachment and a£^ion. His nobles became 
enthusiastic by the example of his enthusiasm, and willingly 
disbursed thdr revenues to give prosperity and edat to the 
campaign. 

The first question that arose upon the approach of the 
enemy was, whether we should break up the siege, and 
attend in some strong post the slow, but sure, effect of thdr 
want of money, and the consequent dispersion of their 
troops, or wait their attack in our present posture. The 
former advice was safe; but to the gallant spirit of Franda 
it appeared ignominious. He was upon dl occasions the 
partisan of rapid measures and dedsive proeeediiigs ; and 
his temper, with the exception of a few wary and deliberate 
counsellors, accorded with that of our whole army. For 
some days we congratulated ourselves upon the wisdom of 
our dioice ; we presented to the enemy so formidable an 
appearance, that, notwithstanding the cogent motives he 
had to proceed, he hesitated long before he ventured to 
attack us. At length, however, the day came that was 
pregnant with so momentous expectation. 

If through the whole limits of our camp there was not 
a man that did not feel faimsdf roused upon this glorious 
oceasion^ to me it was espedally interesting. The aeeofi 
4ccarded with the whole purpose of my education, aad 
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attd removed from what I was^ and I write with the free- 
dom of a general historian'. It is this simplicity and inge* 
nnousness that shall pervade the whole of my narrative. 

The fortune of the day speedily changed. The cow. 
ardice and desertion of our Swiss allies gave the first signal 
of adversity. The gallant commander of the garrison of 
Pavia sallied out in the midst of the fight> and suddenly 
attacked us in the rear. A stratagem of the Imperial gene- 
ral effected the rout of our cavalry. The whole face of the 
field was utterly reversed. 

It would he in vain for me to attempt to descrihe even 
the small part that I heheld of the calamity and slaughter 
of the French army. At this distance of time^ the recol. 
lection of it opens afresh the almost obliterated wounds of 
my heart. I saw my friends cut down^ and perish on 
every side. Those who^ together with myself^ had marched 
out in the mornings swelled with exultation and hope^ now 
lay weltering in their blood. Their desires, their thoughts, 
their existence, were brought to a fatal termination. The 
common soldiers were hewed and cut to pieces by hundreds, 
without note and observation. Many of the first nobility 
of France, made desperate by the change of the battle, 
rushed into the thickest of the foe, and became so many 
voluntary sacrifices; choosing rather to perish, than to turn 
their backs with dishonour. 

In the battle I had two horses killed under me. The. 
first of them suffered a sort of gradual destruction. He had 
already received one wound in the nostrils, and another in 
the neck, when a third shot carried away two of his feet, 
and laid him prostrate on the earth. Bernardin, my 
faithful attendant, observed what was passing, and imme- 
diately brought me a fresh charger ; but I had not long 
mounted him, when he received a wound whieh killed him 
on the spot. I was myself hurt in several places, and at 
length die stroke of a sabre brought me to the ground. 
Here I remained for a long time insensible. MHien I re- 
covered, alid looked aroimd me, I found myself in entire 
solitude, and could at present perceive no tcace either of the 
enemy or of my own people. Soon, however, I recol- 
lected what had passed, and was but too well assured of the 
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of the wftr. Milui^ and every othsar place in the duchy, 
opened their gates to the conqueror ; and^ in a fortni^t, 
not a Frenchman was left in the fields of Italy. Of the 
vhole army only a small hody effected an orderly retreat, 
under the command of the Duke of Alen9on. Many per* 
sons of the highest distinction perished in the hattle : many 
were made prisoners hy the enemy. France hy this erent 
found the list of her noblesse considerably reduced in num- 
bers ; add tQ which^ those whose loss she sustained^ weze 
almost all of them taken from among the most distinguished 
and meritorious in the catalogue. 

But what constituted the principal feature in this me. 
morable event was^ that the king himsdf was found in .the 
number of the prisoners ; nor was he released b)r his un- 
generous competitor till after more than a twelvemonth's 
confinement. During this period Francis tasted of the 
dregs of adversity. Inclined in the first instance to judge 
of his rival by himself, he expected a liberal treatment. In 
this he was deeply disappointed. After a detention of 
many months in the Milanese^ the scene of his former suc- 
cesses, he was transferred to Madrid. He was personaUy 
neglected by the emperor, while his disloyal subject * was 
treated with singular distinction. The most rigorous terms 
"were p'oposed to him. All this had the efiect, in one in- 
stance, of sinking him into a disease of languor and dejec- 
tion which he was not expected to survive ; and, in another, 
of inducing him to execute an instrument by which he ab- 
dicated the crown, and declared his resolution of remaining 
a prisoner for life. His confinement was at length termin- 
ated by his solemnly engaging to compulsory articles, which 
he was determined to break as soon as he found himself at 
liberty ; an alternative peculiarly grating to the liberality 
of his spirit. This reverse of fortune materiaUy changed his 
character. The fine spirit of his ambition was from this 
time evaporated ; and, while he sdll retained the indefeasi- 
ble qualities. of his soul, and was gallant, kind-hearted, and 
generous, he bartered, as far as was compatible with his 
disposition, the enterprising and audacious temper he had 
previously manifested; for the wary and phlegmatic system 

* The ooiuUble of Bouiboa 
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there had not heen a douht among my compatriots^ of the 
side upon which the superiority would ultimately rest. By 
the events of the day of Pavia they were confounded and 
overwhelmed. They dii not despair of their country ; they 
soon felt^ and felt to its utmost extent^ the rank which 
France held among the European states. But the chain of 
their ideas was interrupted ; diey could not hut he conscious 
that the fortune of the kingdom had received a grievous 
check. The illustrious career which they had in fancy 
already traversed^ was postponed to a distant period. 

The consequences which flow from a suppressed amhition 
may easily he imagined. The nohihty of France exchanged 
the activity of the field for the indulgences of ^the tahle : 
that concentrated spirit which had sought to expand itself 
upon the widest stage^ now found vent in the exhihition of 
individual expense : and^ ahove all^ the sordid and inglorious 
passion for gaming^ a vice eminently characteristic of the 
age^ now especially gained strength^ and drew multitudes 
into its destructive vortex. It was^ perhaps^ impossihle for 
a young man to have entered the theatre of the world under 
less favourahle auspices. 

. In what I have already written^ I felt myself prompted 
to enlarge with complacency upon the sentiments and scenes 
of my youth ; and I have yielded to the suggestion. The 
same internal admonition makes me shrink from entering 
with minuteness into the detail of my ruin. I recollect my 
infatuation with ahhorrence ; I fly from the memory with 
sensations inexpressibly painful ; I regard it as a cloud that 
overshadowed and blackened for ever the fair prospects of 
my earlier years. 

I shall not enumerate all my youthful companions^ or all 
my youthful follies. I committed a mistake obvious enough^ 
at this immature period of my existence, when I mistook 
profosion and extravagance for splendour and dignity; and 
the prudent economy which my mother had practised, served, 
in the present instance, as the pander to my vices. The 
whole tendency of my education had been to inspire me 
with a proud and restless desire of distinction ; and I was 
not content to play a second part in the career of my vices, 
as I should not have been content to play a second part in 
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tention. Deep^ play k certainly sufficiently inconsistent with 
tku character. The direct purpose of die gamester is to 
transfer money from the pocket of his neighbour into bit 
own. He rouses his sleepy and wearied attention by the 
most sordid of all motives. The fear of losing pierces hia 
heart with anguish; and to gain — to obtain an advantago 
for himself which can scarcely exceed, and which seldom 
equals, theiigury his competitor suffers, — is the circumstance 
which most transports his heart with delight For this he 
watches ; for this he calculates. An honourable gamester 
does not seize with premeditation the moment when his 
adversary is deprived, by wine or any other cause, of hia 
usual self-possession* He does not seek with sober malice 
to play upon hia passions. He does not enter with avidity 
into the contest with an unpractised but presuming rival : 
but he cannot avoid rejoicing, when he finds that accident 
has given him an unusual advantage. I have often thought 
that I could better understand how a man of honour could 
reconcile himself to the accursed and murderous trade of 
war, than to the system of the gaming table. In war, he 
fights with a stranger, a man with whom he has no habits 
of kindness, and who is fairly apprised that he comes against 
him with ruinous intent. But in play^ he robs, perhaps, 
his brother, his friend, the partner of his bosom ; or, in 
every event, a man seduced into the snare with all the 
arts of courtesy, and whom he smiles upon, even while he 
stabs. 

I am talking here the mere reason and common sense of 
the question as it relates to mankind in general. But it it 
with other feelings that I reflect upon the concern I have 
myself individually in the subject. Years roll on in vain ; 
ages themselves are useless here ; looking forward,- as I do, 
to an existence that shall endure till time shall be no more; 
no time can wipe away the remembrance of the bitter 
anguish that I have endured, the consequence of gaming. 
It is torture ! It is madness ! Poverty, I have drained thy 
enp to the dregs'! I have seen my wife and my children 
looking to me in vain for bread ! Which is the most into- 
lerable distress ? — that of the period, in which all the com* 
ferta of life gradually left me ; in whioh I caught at every 
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Another characteristic of the reign of Francis the Firsts 
is its gallantries. It is well known how much the king was 
himself occupied with attachments of this sort ; his govern- 
ment was rather the government of women than of politi- 
cians ; and the manners of the sovereign strongly tended to 
fix the hahits of his subjects. A very young man rather 
takes the tone of his passions from those about him^ than 
forms one that is properly his own ; and this was my case 
in the present instance as well as in the preceding. Ori- 
ginally of an amorous constitution^ I should perhaps have 
quieted the restlessness of my appetites without ostentation 
and icLatt, had not the conduct of my youthful associates in 
general led me to regard gallantry as an accomplishment 
indispensably necessary in a young man of rank. It must 
be confessed^ indeed^ that this offence against the rigour of 
discipline has a thousand advantages over that of gaming. 
Few women of re^gular and reputable lives have that ease of 
manners^ that flow of fancy^ and that gracefiil intrepidity 
of thinking and expressing themselves^ that is sometimes to 
be found among those who have discharged themselves from 
the tyranny of custom. There is something irresistibly 
captivating in that voluptuousness which^ while it assumes 
a certain air of freedom, uniformly and with preference 
conforms itself to the dictates of unsophisticated delicacy. 
A judicious and limited voluptuousness i^ necessary to the 
cultivation of the mind, to the polishing of the manners, to 
the refining of sentiment and the developement of the un- 
derstanding ; and a woman deficient in this respect may be 
of use for the government of our families, but can neither 
add to the enjoyments, nor fix the partiality, of a man of 
animation and taste. 

But whatever there may be in these considerations, cer- 
tain it is that the conduct I pursued in matters of gallantry 
led me into great and serious expenses. The mistresses 
with whom I chanced to associate had neither the inex- 
pressible captivation of madame de Chateaubriand'^, nor the 
aspiring and impressive manners of the duchess d'Etampes *, 
They had, however, beauty and vivacity, frolic without 
rudeness, and softness without timidity. They had paid 

* MifltreMei of Francis I. 
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nrals ; I did Bot pass through diis turbtdent and diversi- 
fied scene without disputes ; hut no one cast a reflectioii 
upon my name^ no one ventured to speak of me with super* 
cOiousness and opprobrium. Nor was my temper more in*, 
jured than my reputation. From every dispute I extricated 
myself with grace and propriety ; I studied the pleasure and 
ease of all with whom I associated; and no man enjoyed 
more extensively than I did the sweets of friendship^ as far 
as the sweets of friendship can be extensively enjoyed. 



CHAPTER IV. 



I HAD been now two years in habits of life and a mode of 
expense extremely injurious to my patrimony^ when a cir^ 
cumstance occurred^ which promised completely to delivar 
me from the ruinous consequences of my own folly. This 
was no other than my encoimter with that incomparable 
woman^ who afterwards became the partner of my hfe, and 
the mother of my children. I cannot even now recollect 
her without tears : the sentiment which her very name ex- 
cites in my mind is a mingled feelings on the one hand^ of 
the most exquisite and unspeakable delight^ a feeling that 
elevates and expands and electrifies my throbbing heart ; 
and^ on the other^ of the bitterest anguish and reg^t. I 
must develope the source of this feeling. 

Marguerite Louise Isabeau de Damville was, at the period 
of our first meetings in the nineteenth year of her age. 
Her complexion was of the most perfect transparency^ her 
eyes black and sparkling^ and her eyebrows dark and long. 
Such were the perfect smoothness and clearness of her skin^ 
that at nineteen she appeared five years younger than she was^ 
and shelong retained thisextreme juvenility of form. Her step 
was airy and light as that of a young fawn^ yet at the same 
time firm^ and indicative of strength of body andMgBw:.^ 
mind. Her voice> like the whole of her external a]^|i|tr«ri 
ance> was expressive of undesigning^ I had ajmost said 
childish^ simplicity. Yet^ with all this playfiihiess of ap- 
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feel for bis daughter. On my part I wmted bat little 
enocnuragement. I no sooner obserred ber manners^ and 
became acquainted with her merits^ than my heart was mi.. 
alteraUy fixed. I became as it were a new man. I waa 
like one, who, after bis eyes had grown imperceptibly dim 
till at length every olject appeared indistinct and of m 
f^oomj general hue, has bis sight instantaneously restored^ 
and bdioMs the falvic of the universe in its genuine dear* 
ness, brilliancy^ and truth. I was astonished at my own 
folly, ibat I oJMild so long have found gratification in plea* 
sores mean and sensuaL I was ashamed of my own de* 
gradation. I could not endure the comparison between the 
diowy, unsubstantial attractions of the women I had hitherto 
finequented, and the charms of the adorable Marguerite. The 
parity of her mind seemed to give a celestisl brilliancy and 
softness to the beauties of her person. The gross and brutal 
pursuits of the debauchee are often indeed described by the 
same epithets as die virtuous and refined passion widi which 
I was now for the first time inspired ; but experience con. 
vinced me that they diflSired in their most essential features. 
The Marqids saw the state of my mind, and addressed 
me thus. " Count," said he^ '* I fed the most ardent 
friendship for you. I am inexpressibly concerned for your 
wdfare. You will be convinced of this, when I have ftn*« 
nished you with a due to my late conduct towards you. I 
r^ard you^ if not as a ruined man, at least as a man in the 
high road to ruin. Your present habits are of the most 
dangerous sort ; they appear to you perfectly conformable 
to prindples of the strictest honour ; nay, they come re-, 
commended to you by a certain edat and dignity with 
which they seem to be surrounded. I could say to you. 
Recollect yourself. Be not misled by ddusive appearances. 
Consider the present state of your fortune, and the state in 
which your mother left it. You cannot be ignorant how 
greatly it is impaired. How has this circumstance arisen? 
Have your revenues been expended in the service of your 
country ? Have you purchased any thing by them that will 
confer on you lasting renown? Put together the sum of 
actionB, which, piece by piece, you have been willing to 
vegard as indifoent and innocent, if not as graoeftd and 
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postiiktion. I was not wiUing by my forwardness and 
loquacity to wear out one of the great springs of human 
improvement. 

** I have determined on your reform. For that purpose I 
tiiink it necessary to combine my remonstrances and advice, 
with a change of your habits and situation. You have 
tasted largely of what are commonly called the pleasures of 
Hfe^ but ihexe are pleasures that you have not tasted. At 
this moment you anticipate them; and anticipate them 
with the ardour of a lover. But you know not yet all the 
gratifications that attend upon domestic affections. 

'' I am willing to bestow upon you my daughter. I con- 
sent to prove the purity of my advice, and the sincerity of 
my regard^ by committing her happiness to the risk. She 
is a treasure^ the equal of which perhaps the world does not 
hold. I speak not of her personal attractions. But in un- 
derstandings accomplishments, and virtue, I firmly believe 
no woman living can compare with her. In possessing her, 
you will be Uessed beyond the lot of princes. But, at the 
. same time that I shall thus put happiness within your grasp, 
remember that I commit to your disposal the happiness of 
Marguerite. You are a worthy and an honourable man ; 
your talents and your virtues will constitute her felicity. 
Her portion will redeem the injury which your patrimony 
has suffered from your excesses, and you will have enoi^gh 
for yourselves, and for your mutual ofispring. I cannot 
believe that, with such a deposit intrusted to you, you will 
consent to bring her to misery and ruin. 

'' I have one condition, however^ to stipulate with you. 
I require of you, as the pledge of her happiness, that you 
break off your present modes of life; that you separate 
yourself from your connections, and retire into the country 
upon your paternal estate. You are yet too young to be in 
danger from that tyranny of custom, which often renders 
men more advanced in life incapable of relishing the simple 
and genuine pleasures. You will find contentment and 
joy in the society of my daughter, and in the bosom of 
your rising family. You will be happy in the circle of 
your own hearth, and have little to ask of the rest of man- 
kiiid» If, in -any ill-omened and inauspicious moment, the 
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taste. Ours was & sober and dignified hi^piness^ and its 
very sobriety served to give it additional volaptaousness. 
We had each our separate pursuits, whether for the cuiti« 
vation of our minds, or the promotion of our mutual in. 
terests. Separation gave us respectability in each other's 
eyes, while it prepared us to enter with fresh ardour into 
society and conversation. In company with each other, 
hours passed over us, and appeared but minutes. It has 
been said to be a peculiar felicity for any one to be praised 
by a man who is himself eminently a subject of praise : 
how much h^>pier to be prized and loved by a person ' 
worthy of love ? A man may be prized and valued by his 
friend ; but in how different a style of sentiment from the 
regard and attachment that may reign ia the bosom of his 
mistress or his wife ? Self-complacency and self-satisfaction 
may perhaps be numbered among the principal sources of 
contentment. It is necessary for him who would endure 
existence with patience, that he should conceive himself to 
be something, — that he should be persuaded he is not a 
cipher in the muster-roll of man. How bitter is the an- 
guish we are sometimes doomed to sustain in this respect 
from the marks we receive of other men's indifference and 
contempt ? To feel that we are loved by one whose love we 
have deserved, to be employed in the mutual interchange of 
the marks of this love, habitually to study the happiness 
of one by whom our happiness is studied in return, this is 
the most desirable, as it is the genuine and unadulterated 
condition of human nature. I must have some one to 
sympathise with ; I cannot bear to be cut off from all re- 
lations : I desire to experience a confidence, a concord, an 
attachment, that cannot rise between common acquaintance. 
In every state we long for some fond bosom on which to 
rest our weary head ; some speaking eye with which to ex- 
change the glances of inteUigence and affection. Then the 
soul warms and expands itself; then it shuns the observ- 
ation of every other beholder ; then it melts with feelinga 
that are inexpressible, but that the heart understands with- 
out the aid of words ; then the eyes swim with rapture ; 
then the frame languishes with enjoyment ; then the soul 
bums with fire ; then the two persons thus blest are no 
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odier had made in solitade^ and point out unobaeryed beau- 
ties, that perhaps neither of us would have remarked, but 
for the suggestions of the other. It is impossible for two 
persona to be constituted so much alike, but that one of 
them should have a more genuine and instantaneous relish 
for one sort of excellence, and another for another. Thus 
we added to each other's stores, and acquired a largeness of 
conception and liberality of judgment that neither of us 
would have arrived at if separate. It is difficult to imagine 
how prolific this kind of amusement proved of true happi- 
ness. We were mutually delighted to remark the accord 
of our feelings, and still more so, as we perceived that 
accord to be hourly increasing, and what struck either as a 
blemish in the other, wearing out and disappearing. We 
were also led by the same means to advert to die powers of 
mind existing in each, the rectitude of judgment and deli- 
cacy of feeling. As our attachment hourly increased, we 
rejoiced in this reciprocation of benefits, while each gave or 
received something that added to value of mind and worth 
of character. Mutual esteem was incessantly kept alive, 
and mutual esteem is the only substantial basis of love. 
£ach of us hourly blessed our common lot, while each be- 
lieved it impracticable elsewhere to have found so much 
worth blended with so much sweetness. 

But we did not confine ourselves to the library and fire- 
side. We walked, we rode, we travelled together ; we ob- 
served together the beauties of nature, and the system of 
the universe ; we traversed many provinces of France, and 
some parts of Italy and Spain ; we examined the characters 
of mankind, as they are modified by the varieties of natural 
descent, or the diversities of political government. In all 
this we found peculiar gratification. There is something 
in the scent and impression of a balmy atmosphere, in the 
lustre of sunshine, in the azure heaven and the purple 
clouds, in the opening of prospects on this side and on that, 
in the contemplation of verdure and fertility, and industry 
and simplicity and cheerfulness, in all their variations, in 
the very act and exercise of travelling, peculiarly congenial 
to the human frame. It expands the heart, it makes the 
spirit dance, and exqiusitely disposes us for social enjoy- 
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ordinary pomp^ a pomp not direeted to add to hia acoom. 
Biodation^ but that was designed to leave him impressed 
with aaUmishment and admiration at the spirit of his 'host. 
Often, indeed, did I fed this ostentation an eneumbranoe : 
often did I languish for the ease and freedom which result 
from a mediocrity of drcumstanoes. But this I called, 
doing honour to my ancestors and my country, and vindi. 
eating the consideration due to the house of St. Leon. 

To quit this painful recollection. — A drcumstanoe which 
tended at this time to fill the measure of my happiness, 
consisted in the dear pledges which Marguerite bore me of 
our mutual affection. It is impossible for him who has not 
experienced it, to conceive the accumulation which a ge- 
nuine tenderness derives from this source. The difBcultiea 
are many that attend upon pregnancy ; trifles are at that 
period sources of fatigue and injury ; it is necessary that 
the person should be protected, and ^e mind tranqiuL We 
love to watoh over a delicate plant, that appears to call for 
aU our anxiety and attention. There is in this case the 
sentiment, without the repulsive drcumstances that attends 
upon our sympathy with a dangerous and alarming disease. 
Margumte, by her sensibility and growing attachment, 
abundantly rewarded my cares. At length the critical pe. 
riod arrives, when an event so extraordinary occurs, as can- 
not fail to put the human frame in considerable jeopardy. 
Never shall I foi^t the interview between us immediately 
subsequent to her first parturition, the efilision of soul with 
which we met each other after all danger seemed to have 
subsided, the kindness which animated us, increased as it 
was by ideas of peril and snaring, the sacred sensation 
with which the mother presented her infant to her husband, 
or the complacency with which we read in each other's eyes 
a common sentiment of melting tenderness and inviolable 
attachment! 

This, she seemed to say, is the joint result of our com- 
mon affection. It partakes equally of both, and is the 
shrine in which our sympathies and our life have been 
poured together, never to be separated. Let other lovers 
testify their engagements by presents and tokens ; we re- 
cord and stamp our attachment in this precious creature, a 
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pA>mised to render those qualities^ whidb^ if left to them- 
selves^ might have been turbulent and dangerous^ productive 
of the happiest consequences. Julia^ his eldest sister^ was 
imcommcnjy mild and affectionate^ alive to the slightest 
variations of treatment^ profoimdly depressed by every 
mark of unkindness^ but exquisitely sensible to demon- 
strations of sympathy and attachment. She appeared little 
fonned to stru^le with the difficulties of life and the frowns 
of the world ; but^ in periods of quietness -and tranquillity 
nothing could exceed the sweetness of her character and 
the fascination of her manners. Her chief attachment was 
to her mother^ though she was by no means capable of her 
mother's active beneficence and heroic fortitude. Loiusa, 
the second daughter^ resembled her mother in person^ and 
promised to resemble her in character. Marguerite^ the 
youngest, differed from the whole fanuly, in the playfiilnes. 
and frolic of her disposition. Her vivacity was inexhaust- 
ihle, and was continually displaying itself in innocent 
tricks^ and smarts unexpected sallies. Nothing could pos- 
sibly be more ingenuous than this admirable infant ; no- 
thing more kind^ considerate^ and enthusiastic in her tender- 
ness and grief, when an occasion occurred to call forth 
these sentiments. But the moment the sorrowful occasion 
was over^ she would resume all her vivacity; and even 
sometimes^ in the midst of her tears^ some trait of her 
native humour would escape. I know not whether all the 
family were not more attached to the little Marguerite than 
to any other individual member^ as she certainly oftenest 
contributed to their' amusement and pleasure. — Such was 
the amiable circle^ one and all of whom have been involved 
by me in the most tremendous ruin and disgrace. 



CHAPTER V. 



Cha&les was now nine years of age. His mother and 
myself had delighted ourselves with observing and forward- 
ing 'die opening of his infant mind^ and had hitherto been 
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with him to Paris. I could there obserre upon the spot 
the state of the university^ and the means of learning lliat 
existed in the metropolis ; and coidd consult with some of 
those eminent luminaries with whom I had become ac- 
quainted at the house of the Marquis de Damville. Mar. 
guerite declined accompanying me upon this occasion. Her 
father was dead: she could not think of qtuttingher dai^- 
ters for any considerable time ; and our nuptial engagement 
of residing always in the country gave her a repugnance to 
the removing with her whole family to Paris. It was left 
probaUe that she might coine to me when the business was 
settled^ if at that time it was determined to leave her son at 
the cajntal ; and that she might then reconduct me to the 
plaee^ which had bten the scene of all my happiness^ but 
which I was destined never to revisit in peace. 

Preliminaries being at length Ailly adjusted in the man. 
ner that appeared suitable to the importance of the occasion^ 
I set off for the metropolis of my country^ ^hich I had seen 
only once^ and that for a very short period^ in the course 
of ten years. That visit had been produced by a very me. 
lancholy circumstance^ the death of the Marquis de Dam- 
ville. Marguerite and myself had then been summoned^ 
and arrived at his hotel but a few days before he expired. 
Though extremely weakened by the mortal disease under 
which he laboured^ he retained all the faculties of his mind^ 
and conversed with us in the most affectionate and endear, 
ing terms. He congratulated us upon our mutual felicity; 
nor could the situation in ^hich we found him^ upon the 
brink of an everlasting oblivion of all earthly things^ abate 
the sincerity and fervour of his delight. He thanked me 
for my carriage and conduct as a husband^ which^ he said^ 
might with propriety be held up as a model to the human 
spedea* He applauded himself for that mingled discern- 
ment and determination^ which^ as he affirmed^ had so 
opportuiidy secured my virtue and his daughter's happiness. 
He trusted that I was now sufficiently weaned from those 
halMts which had formerly given him so much alarm. At 
Ihe game time he conjured me^ by every motive that an 
cyverflowing enthusiasm could suggest^ to persist in my good 
leaofaitions^ and never to diange that residence^ where I 
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was more amusing and instructive^ their manners more 
Uand and unaffected. But^ if their characters had experi- 
enced revolution^ mine was more materially changed. I 
had before encountered them with all the heat and pre- 
sumption of youth^ with no views so much present to my 
mind as those of chivalry and a factitious honour^ with no 
experience but that of a camp. I was impetuous^ volatile^ 
and dissipated. I had not rested long enough upon any one 
of the flowers of intellect to extract its honey; and my 
mind was kept in a state of preternatural agitation by the 
passions of a gamester. It was now become cool, moderate, 
and tranquil. The society of Marguerite had contributed 
much to the improvement of my character ; I had lived in 
no idle and brutish solitude, but in the midst of contem- 
plation and letters ; and I had the passions of a husband 
and a father, in the extremest degree attached to his family. 
These passions will be found, perhaps, to be the true school 
of humanity: the man, whose situation continually exercises 
in him'l^e softest and most amiable charities of our nature, 
will almost infallibly surpass his brethren in kindness to 
sympathise with, and promptness to retieve, ^e distresses 
of others. 

Will it be accounted strange that, in Paris, surrounded 
by persons of various knowledge and liberal benevolence, I 
found myself under the influence of other feelings, than any 
I had lately experienced ? I was like a man who had suf- 
fered long calamity in a famished vessel or a town besieged, 
and is immediately after introduced into the midst of luxury, 
to a table loaded with the most costly dainties. £very viand 
has to his apprehension an exquisite relish, and every wine 
a delicious flavour, that he never perceived in them before. 
Let no one infer that my love for Marguerite was dimi- 
nished; it has already sufficiently appeared in the course of 
my narrative, that no happiness could be more consummate 
than mine was with this admirable woman. Had I been 
called upon to choose for the seat of my future life, between 
my paternal chateau in the Bordelois, with Marguerite to 
grace my abode, on the one hand; and all the gratifications 
that Paris could afford, on the other, I should not have 
hesitated even for an instant. But tjhe mind of man is 
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I continually found some new pretext for lengthening my 
stay ; and she on her part^ though the kindest and most 
indulgent of women^ became seriously alarmed and un«. 
happy. 

As my parties were more numerous than those of the 
Marquis de Damville had heen^ they were more mixed. 
Among others^ I occasionally associated with some of those 
noblern^ who had been the companions of my former dis« 
sipation and gaming. An obvious consequence resulted 
from this. Parties of play were occasionally proposed to 
me. I resisted — I yielded. My' first compliances were 
timid^ hesitating^ and painfuL I recollected the lessons 
and exhortations of my excellent father-in-law. At lengthy 
however, my alarms abated. I reproached myself with the 
want of an honourable confidence in my own firmness, and 
the cowardice of supposing that I was not to be trusted with 
the direction of my conduct. 

One evening I ventured beyond the cautious limits I had 
at first prescribed myself, and won a considerable sum., 
This incident produced a strong impression upon me, and 
filled my mind with tumult and agitation. There was a- 
secret that I had concealed almost from myself, but which 
now recurred to me with tenfold violence. I was living 
beyond the means I had to discharge my expenses. My. 
propensity of this sort seemed to be fatal and irresistible. 
My marriage with Marguerite had occurred opportunely, to 
heal the breaches I had ^t that time made ii) my fortune,, 
and to take from me the consciousness of embarrassments 
which I should otherwise have deeply felt. The death of 
the Marquis, however deplorable in other respects, happened 
at a period when the spirit of profusion and magnificence 
which characterised me had again involved my affaii» in- 
considerable difficulty. It might be supposed that these two 
cases of experience would have sufficed to extirpate my 
folly ; but tiiey had rather the contrary effect. In each of 
them the event was such as to prevent extravagance and 
thoughtlessness from producing their genuine results ; and, 
of consequence, they appeared less criminal and mischievous 
in my eyes than otherwise they probably would have ap- 
peare<^. I rather increased than diminidied my establish-^ 
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a gloomy and disconsolate hue did these ideas spread upon 
that future^ which the health of the human mind requires, 
to have gilded with the heams of hope and expectation ? I 
had already tried the expedient of economy; and I had 
uniformly found this inestimahle and only sheet-anchor of 
prudence gliding from my deluded grasp. Could I promise 
myself hetter success in future ? There seemed to he some- 
thing in my habits^ whether of inattention^ ostentation^ or 
inconsistency^ that baffled the strongest motives by which 
parsimony and frugality can be enforced. 

Why did these thoughts importunately recur to me in 
the present moment ? They were the suggestions of a ma- 
lignant genius, — thoughts, the destination of which was 
to lead nie into a golf of misery and guilt ! While I was 
going on in a regular train of expense, while I was scoop, 
ing the mine that was to swallow me and my hopes to^ 
gether, I had the art to keep these reflections at bay. Now 
that I had met with an ui^expected piece of good fortune,^ 
they rushed upon me with irresistible violence. Unfortunate 
coincidence ! Miserable, — rather let me say, guilty, aban- 
doned miscreant I 

As soon as I rose in the morning, I went to the closet 
where, the evening before, I had deposited my recent ac- 
quisitions. I spread out the gold before me. I gazed 
upon it with intentness. My eyes, a moment after, rolled 
in vacancy. I traversed the apartment with impatient steps. 
All the demon seemed to make his descent upon my soul* 
This was the first time that I had ever felt the stru^le of 
conscious guUt and dishonour. I was far indeed from an. 
dcipating that species of guilt, and that species of ruin, 
which soon after overwhelmed me. My mind did not once 
recur to the possibility of any serious mischief. I dwelt 1 
only, as gamesters perhaps usually do, upon the alternative \ 
between acquisition and no acquisition. I did not take into 
the account the ungovernableness of my own passions. I 
assumed it as unquestionable, that I could stop when I 
pleased. The thoughts that tortured me were, in the first 
place, those of a sanguine and unexperienced adventurer in 
a lottery, whose mind rests not for a moment upon the sum 
he has risked, but who, having in fancy the principal prize 
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self to a sea of disquiet and anxiety. I euot not bere^ like 
a boy^ for amusement ; or^ liloe one who has been bred in 
the lap of ignoMusee and wealth> to seek a relief from the 
biundfln ^ existence^ and to find a stimulus to animate my 
torpid spirits. Am I then to be for ever baffled ? Am I to 
eultivate a traet of land^ which is to present me nothing in 
retom bat unvaried barenness ? Am I continually to wind up 
my passions^ and new^tring my attention in vain ? Am I 
a mere instrument to be played upon by endless hopes and 
fears and tormenting wishes? Am I to be the sport of 
events^ the fool of premise^ always agitated with near ap. 
proachjng good^ yet always deluded ? 

This frame of mind led me on inseHsildy to the most 
«ztrav^ant adventures. It tlu-ew me in the first place into 
die hands .of notorious gamblers. Men of real property 
shrunk from the stakes I proposed ; as^ though they were 
in some d^ree infected with the venom of gaming^ their 
infection was not so deep as mine^ nor with my d^peration 
of thought. The players with whom I engaged were for 
the most part well known to every one but myself^ not to 
be able to pay the sums they played for^ if diey lost; nay, 
this fact might be said in some sense to be known to me as 
well as the rest^ though* I obstinatdiy steeled myself against 
the recollection of it. One evening I won of one of these 
persons a very large sum, for which I sufibred him to play 
with me upon honour. The consequence was simple. The 
next morning he took his departure from Paris, and I heard 
of him no more. 

Before this^ however, the tide of success had set strong^ly 
against me. I had sustained some serious vicissitudes ; 
and^ while I was playing with the wretch I have Just men«- 
tioned, my eagerness increased as my good luck began, and 
I flattered myself that I should now avenge myself of for^ 
tune for some oi her late unkindnesses* My anguish -^^ 
why should I call the thing by a disproportionate and 
trivial appellatioli ? — my agony — was by so much the 
greater, when I found that this person, the very individual 
who had already stripped me of considerable sums, hadl 
disappeared, and left me without the smallest benefit from 
tny imaginary winnings. 
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filled with one rsst, appalling^ immovable idea ! It was a 
stupor^ more insupportable and tremendous than the 
utmost whirl of pain^ or the fiercest agony of exquisite per- 
ception ! 

One day that my mind was in a state of excessive an- 
guish and remorse (I had already contrived by this infernal 
means to dispossess myself of the half of my property)^ 
iny son came unexpectedly into my chamber. • For some 
time I had scarcely ever seen him : such is a gamester ! 
All the nighty while he slept^ I was engaged in these haunts 
of demons. All the day^ while he was awake^ and studying 
with his masters^ or amushig himself^ I was in my bed- 
chamber^ endeavouring to court a few broken hours of sleep. 
When^ notwithstanding the opposition of our habits^ I had 
the opportunity of seeing him^ I rather shunned to use, 
than sought to embrace it.^ The sight of him had a savour 
of bitterness in it, that more than balanced all the solace of 
natural affection. It brought before me the image of his 
mother and his sisters ; it presented to my soul a frightful 
tale of deserted duties ; it was more gaUing and envenomed 
than the sting of scorpions. 

Starting at the sound of the opening door^ I called out^ 
abruptly^ and with some harshness, " Who is th»e? What 
do you want ?" 

*^ It is I, sir," replied the boy ; " it is Charles, come Ui 
pay his duty to you !" 

'^ I do not want you now ; you should not come, but 
when you know I am at leisure," answered I somewhat 
disturbed. 

^' Very well, sir ; very well: I am going." As he spoke 
his voice seemed suffocated with tears. He' was on the 
point of shutting the door, and leaving me to myself. 

" Charles ! " said I, not well knowing what it was I in- 
tended to do. 

He returned. 

" Come here, my dear boy ! " 

I took his himd, I drew him between my knees, I hid 
my face in his neck, I shook with the violence of my emo- 
tion. 

Go, go, boy : you perceive I cannot talk to you." 
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' *' Well, papa^I wish J were able to show you that I 
loYe you as weH as eva: Zaleucus loved his son ! " 

I was melted with the ingenuousness of the boy's ex- 
pression. I quitted him. I paced up and down the 
room. Suddenly^ as if by paroxysm of insanity^ I seized 
my child by the arm^ I seated myself^ I drew liku towards 
me^ I put my eye upon him. 

" Boy, how dare you talk to me of Zaleucus ? Do you 
mem to insinuate a reproach ? Do I not discharge a far- 
ther s duty ? If I do not^ know^ urdiin^ I will not be in- 
sulted by my child V* 

The boy was astonished. He burst into tears^ and was 
silent. 

. I was moved by his evident distress. '^ No, child, you 
have no father. I am afraid you have not. You do not 
know my baseness. You do not know that I am the dead, 
liest foe you have in the world." 

" Dear papa, do not talk thus ! Do not I know that yoa 
are the best of men? Do not I love you and mamma 
better than every body else put together ? " 
: " Well, Charles," cried I, endeavouring to compose my- 
self, ** we will talk no more now. Did not I tell you, you 
should not come to me but when you knew it was a proper 
time ? I hope you will never have reason to hate me." 

^' I never will hate you, pajMi^ do to me what you will V* 
' He saw I wished to be alone, and left me. 



CHAPTER VI. 



In the evening of the same day, my beloved Marguerite 
arrived unexpectedly at Paris. In die beginning of our 
^aration, I had been to the hist degree punctual in m j 
letters. I had no pleasure so great^ as retiring to m^ 
eloset, and pouring out my soul to the most adorable of 
women. By degrees I relaxed in punctuality. Ordinary 
occupations, however closely pursued, have a method in 
them, that easily combines with r^ularity in points of an 
incidental nature. But gaming, when pursued with avidity^ 
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mination of Marguerite was speedily formed. The rela- 
tions that hound us together were of too mighty a value 
to be dispensed or . to he trifled with. She felt them as 
tiie very cords of existence. For ten years she had known 
no solace that was disconnected from my idea^ no care but 
of our own happiness and that of our o£fbpring. Bene- 
volent she was almost beyond hmnan example^ and inte- 
rested for the welfare of all she knew ; but these were 
brief and mutable concerns ; they were not incorporated 
with the stamina of her existence. I was the whole world 
to her ; she had no idea of satisfaction without me. Her 
firmness had been sufficiently tried by the interposal of 
separation and absence. How was she to interpret the 
obscurity that had now arisen? Had I forgotten my 
fiimily and my wife? Had I been corrupted and de- 
bauched by that Paris^ the effects of which upon my 
diaracter her father had so deeply apprehended ? Had I^ 
in contempt of every thing sacred^ entered into some new 
attachment ? Had die attractions of some nei^ beauty in 
the metropolis made me indifferent to the virtue of my 
children^ and the life of their mother ? Perhaps the length 
of our attachment had infected me with satiety^ and the 
inconstancy of my temper had been roused by the charms 
of novelty. Perhaps the certainty of her kindness and 
r^ard had no longer allurements for me ; and I might be 
excited to the pursuit of another by the pleasures of hope 
combined with uncertainty^ and of a coyness^ that seemed 
to promise compliance hereafter^ even while it pronounced 
a present denial. These were the images that haunted her 
mind ; they engendered all the wildness^ and all the tor- 
ments^ of a delirious paroxysm ; she resolved that no time 
should be sacrificed to needless uncertainty^ and that no 
effort of hers should be unexerted to prevent the mischief 
she feare<l. 

' It was evening when she arrived. I was upon the 
point of repairing to that scene of nightly resort^ the source 
of all my guilt and all my miseries. I enquired of my 
son's valet where he was^ and how he had been in the 
course ^ the day. He was gone to bed : he had appeared 
imusually sad^ sometimes in tears; and^ while he was 
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pleasure. No sensation ordinarily distinguished by that // 
epithet can endure the test of a moment's inspection^ when |l 
compared with a social enjoyment.' It is then only that a 
man is truly pleased^ when pulse replies to pulse^ when the 
eyes discourse eloquently to each other^ when in responsive 
tones and words the soul is communicated. Altogether^ we 
are conscious of a sober^ a chaste^ and dignified intoxication^, 
an elevation of spirit^ tiiat does not bereave the mind of it* 
sdf^ and that endures long enough for us to analyse and sa. 
vour the causes of our joy. 

For some time we rested on a sofa^ each filled and 
occupied with the observation of the other. My eyes as* 
sured Marguerite of tiie constancy of my affection ; my 
kisses were those of chaste^ undivided^ entire attachment. 

Our words were insignificant and idle^ the broken and 
incoherent phrases of a happiness that could not be silent. 
At length Marguerite exclaimed^ " It is enough ; my fears 
are vanished ; I have no questions to ask^ no doubts to re- 
move. Yet why^ my Reginald^ did you suffer those doubts 
to gather^ those fears to accumulate? Surely you knew 
the singleness of my affection ! How many painM daya 
and hours might you have saved me^ almost by a word !" 

^' Forgive me, my love/' replied I. " Waste not the golden 
hour of meeting in recrimination ! Feeling, as your ange. 
lie goodness now makes me feel, I wonder at myself, that I 
could for one moment have consented to separation ; that I 
could have thought any thing but this existence ; or that, 
having experienced the joys that you have bestowed, I « 
could lose all image of the past, and, dwelling in a desert^ 
imagine it paradise ! " 

*' Recrimination !" rejoined Marguerite. '^ No, my love ; 
you make me too happy to leave room for any thing but 
gratitude and affection ! Forgive me, Reginald, if I pre- 
tend that, in meeting you thus, I find myself your superior 
in happiness and love. You only awake from lethargy, 
forgetfiilness of yourself and — of me ; but I awake from 
anguish, a separation, that I desired not at first, and of 
whidi I hourly wished to see an end, from doubts that 
would intrude, and refused to be expelled, from the inces- 
sant contemplation and regret of a felicity, once possessed) 
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the peace of its object ? Would to God, mf chiW t^ that f 
my thoughts were as simple and pure as ihy innocetil < 

bosom ! •'!-•* 

^^ And yet," added the boy, as if recollecting himsi6lC'* 5f 
he could^not see you, sufe that was no reason for him toaWid 
me ? He seemed as much afraid of me, as I have ^een 
some of my play-fellows of a snake ! Indeed, mamma, it 
was a sad thing that, when I wanted him to kiss me and 
press me to his bosom, he shrunk away from me ! There 
now ! it was just so, as he looks now, that papa used to 
frown upon me, I cannot tell how often ! Now is not that 
ugly, mamma ?" 

I could no longer govern the tumult of my thoughts. 
'^ Peace, urchin ! " cried I. " Why did you come to mar 
the transport of our meeting ? Just now. Marguerite, I 
forgot myself, and was happy ! Now all the villain rises 
in my soul!" 

My wife was so astonished at the perturbation of my 
manner, and at the words I uttered, that she was scarcely 
able to articulate. ^^ Reginald !" in broken accents she ex- 
claimed — '^ my love ! — my husband \" 

5' No matter," said I. ** It shall yet be well ! My heart 
assures me it shall ! — Be not disturbed, my love ! I will 
never cause you a moment's anguish ! I would sooner die a 
thousand deaths ! — Forget the odious thoughts that poor 
Charles has excited in me so unseasonably ! They were 
mere idle words ! Depend upon it they were ! ** 

While I was speaking. Marguerite hid her face upon the 
sofa. I took her hand, and by my caresses endeavoured to 
soothe and compose her. At length, turning to me, — 
** Reginald ! " said she, in a voice of anguish, " do you then 
endeavoiu* to hide from me the real state of your thoughts ? 
Was the joy that attended our meeting iperishable and de- 
ceitful ? After ten years of unbounded affection and con- 
fidence, am I denied to be the partner of your bosom ?" 

" No, Marguerite, no ! this was but the thought of a mo- 
ment ! By to-morrow's dawn it shall have no existence iii 
my bosom. Why should I torment you with what so soon 
shall have no existence to myself ? Meanwhile, be assured, 
my love (instead of suffering diminution) is more full, mote 
fervent atid entire, than it ever was!" 
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truth of dbk. I despise^ liowever^ Aose dc^eades, an ad- 
lierenee to whidi would entail npon us the sacrifice of afl 
that is most valuaUe in human Ufe. Can I shut my ears 
npcm the mystmous expressions which Charles's complaints 
have extorted fiom you } Can I be insensible to the «x- 
tntoidinary purpose you dedare of leaving me^ when I have 
yet be^i scarcely half an hour under the roof with you ? 
Before Chuies came in, you seem to have entertained no 
audi design." 

**^ My love," replied I, ''how seriously you comment upon 
the most insignificant incident! Is it extraordinary that your 
imexpeeted arrival should at &'st have made me forget an 
engagement that I now recollect ? " 

*' St. Leon," answered my wife, '' b^re you indulge in 
surprise at my earnestness, recollect the circumstances that 
immediatdy preceded it. Through successive weeks I have 
waited for some satisfactory and agreeable intelligence from 
you. I had a right before this to have expected your return. 
Uncertainty and a thousand fearful apprehensions have at 
length driven me from my home, and brought me to Paris. 
I am come here for satisfaction to my doubts, and peace to 
my anidous heart. Wonder not, therefcH'e, if y%u find 
something more earnest and determined in my proceedings 
now, than upon ordinary occasions. Give me, I conjure 
you, give me ease and relief, if you are Me ! If not, at least 
i^ow me this consolation, to know the worst ! " 

'* Be pacified. Marguerite ! " I rejoined. " I am grieved. 
Heaven knows how deeply grieved, to have occasioned you 
a moment's pain. But, since you lay so much stress upon 
this circumstance, depend upon it, I will postpone the 
business I was going about, and stay with you." 

This concession, voluntary and sincere, produced an 
effect that I had not foreseen. Marguerite gazed for a 
moment in my face, and then threw herself upon my 
neck. 

** Forgive me, my bdoved husband !*' she cried. '' You 
indeed make me ashamed of myself. I fed myself inex« 
ensable. 1 fed that I have been brooding over imaginary 
evils, and ereatiBg the misery that corroded my heart > 
How inexpressibly you rise my superior ! But I will con* 
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blasting iii the choicest of Heaven's blessings^ must be 
miserable beyond precedent or hope. Shortly after^ how- 
ever^ I reviewed again tlie image of my poison^ and found, 
in it the promise of a cure. The more desperate my case 
appeared to me^ with the greater insanity of expectation 
did I assure myself that this one night should retrieve all 
my misfortunes. In giving to it this destination indeed^ I 
should afflict the gentle bosom of my wife but too pro- 
bably with some hours of uneasiness. But the event would 
richly repay her for so transitory a suffering ; I would 
then open my whole mind to her. I would practise no 
more reserves ; I should no longer be driven to the refuge 
of a vile hypocrisy. I would bid farewell to the frowns 
and the caresses of fortune. I would require of her no 
further kindnesses. If I were incapable myself of a rigid 
economy, I would commit implicitly to Marguerite the 
disposal of my income, whom I knew to be every way 
qualified for the office. With these reflections I nerved 
my mind to the most decisive adventures. 

Why should I enter into a long detail of the incidents 
of this crisis ? Soon, though not immediately, I began to 
lose considerable sums. I brought with me in the first in- 
stance a penetrating eye, a collected mind, an intellect 
prepared for unintermitted exertion. Misfortune sub- 
verted all this. My eye grew wild, my soul tempestuous, 
my thoughts incoherent and distracted. I was incapable of 
any thing judicious ; but I was determined to persevere. 
I played till morning, nor could the light of morning in- 
duce me to desist. The setting sun of that day beheld me 
a beggar ! 

There is a degree of misery, which, as it admits of no 
description, so does it leave no distinct traces in the me- 
mory. It seems as if the weakness of the human mind 
alike incapacitated it to support the delirium of joy, and 
tEe extremity of sorrow. Of what immediately succeeded 
the period to which I have conducted my narrative I have 
no recollection, but a horror beyond all names of horror, 
vdld, inexplicable, unintelligible. Let no one, however, 
imagine, that the temporary desertion of the soul is any 
alleviation of its misery. The mind that sinks under its 
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itt^. The stteets which had contained few peraons at 
&mty gradually lost those few. I was almost alone. I saw 
occasionally ragged and houseless misery shrinking under 
the coyeac of a miserable shed ; I saw the midnight robber^ 
watching for his prey, and ready to start upon die unwary 
passenger. From me he fled ; there was something in my 
air that impelled even desperate violation to shrink from 
the encounter. I continued this incessant^ unmeaning exer* 
tion for hours. At lengthy by an accidental glance of the 
eye^ I found myself at the gate of my own hotel. Heedless 
of what I did, I entered ; and, as nature was now com* 
pletely exhausted within me, sunk down in a sort of insen- 
silnlity at the foot of the grand staircase. 

This stupor, after a considerable interval, gradually sub^ 
tided. I opened my eyes, and saw variouf) figures Mu 
ting about me ; but I seemed to myself equally incapable of 
collecting my Noughts, and of speech. My understanding 
indeed shordy became clearer, but an insuperable reluctance 
to voluntary exertion hung upon me. I explained myself 
only in monosyllables ; a sort of instinctive terror of dis. 
dodBg what had passed to the admirable woman I had 
sacrificed maintained in me this perpetual reserve. For 
several days together I sat from morning till night in one 
immovable posture, nor was any thing of force enough to 
awaken me to exwtion. 



CHAPTER VII. 



It was not long before the unhappy partner of my fortunes 
was informed of what had passed. The wretches who had. 
stripped me of my all soon made their appearance to claim 
what was no longer mine. What would have been their 
reception, if I had sufficiendy possessed myself to parley 
with them on the subject, I am unable to determine. I 
could not have preserved the wreck of my property from 
their gra^ but at the expense of an indeHble stain upon 
my honour ; yet my desperation would probably have led 
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trembling with inanition^ speechless and alone. Scarcely 
had she received notice of my arrival^ and come forward to 
meet me^ than she saw me fall^ motionless and insensible, 
at her feet. She watched my recovery^ and hung with in- 
describable expectation over my couch. She was only 
called away by the wretches^ who came to advance their 
accursed claims^ and to visit her with the intelligence of 
our ruin^ as with a thunderbolt. Already enfeebled and 
alarmed by all the preceding circumstances, they spoke 
with no consideration to her weakness^ they stooped to no 
qualifications and palUatives^ but disclosed die whole in the 
most abrupt and shocking manner. Any other woman 
would have sunk under this accumulation of ill. Marguerite 
only borrowed vigour from her situation, and rose in pro- 
portion to the pressure of the calamity. She took her re- 
solution at once, and answered them in the most firm and 
decisive language. 

The period of inactivity and stupor that at first seized 
me was succeeded by a period of frenzy. It was in this 
condition that Marguerite conducted me and my children to 
an obscure retreat in the canton of Soleure, in the republic 
of Switzerland. Cheapness was the first object ; for the 
most' miserable pittance was all she had saved from the 
wreck of our fortune. She had not chosen for beauty of 
situation, or magnificence of prospects. The shock her 
mind had sustained was not so great as to destroy her acti- 
vity and fortitude^ but it left her little leisure for the wanton- 
ness of studied indulgence. The scene was remote and 
somewhat sterile. She conceived that> when I recovered 
my senses, an event which she did not cease to promise 
herself, solitude would be most grateful, at least to the first 
stage of my returning reason. 

Hither^ then^ It was that she led me^ our son^ and three 
daughters. Immediately upon our arrival she purchased 
a small and obscure, but neat, cottage^ and attired her- 
self and her children in habits similar to those of the 
neighbouring peasants. My paternal estates^ as well as 
those which had fallen to me by marriage^ had all been 
swallowed up in the gulf, which my accursed conduct had 
prepared. Marguerite made a general sale of our movables. 



turn ng reason The oleo of my pa xyams hoHerer 
^ wu frequently snch u to rende a manual f e greate than 
hem necessa ; to pre'en me f om ffecUng som '^'deipe ate 
muchief Bema din a tnu j servan nearly of my own 
age uid who had attended upon my pe son almoa f <»ii 
infancy was etained by Mai^ente fo this purpose I 
was greatly ndebted for the reco e j which speedily fd 
lowed to die afife tionate anxie y and enlightened care of 
thu ncomparable woman It is inconce able to those 
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who hftve never been led to a practical examination of liio 
mbieet, how much may be effected in this respect by an 
attachment ever on the watch^ and an understanding judi« 
dous to combine^ where hired attendance would sleep^ and 
the coarseness of a blunt insensibility would irritato, nay> 
perhaps> mortally injure. 

It is scarcely possible to imagine a wife more interesting 
and admirable than Marguerite appeared upon the present 
occasion. Fallen from the highest rank to the lowest 
poverty, she did not aUow herself a mean and pitiful regrets 
No reverse could be more complete and abrupt, but she did 
not sink under it. She proved, in the most convincing 
manner, that her elevation was not the offspring of wealtii 
or rank, but was properly her own. She gave a grace, even 
a lustre, to poverty, which it can only receive from the 
emanations of a cultivated mind. Her children wererecon* 
ciled and encouraged by her example, and soon forgot those 
indulgences which had not yet had time to emasculato their 
i^pirits. The deplorable situation to which the father oC 
the family was reduced was far from inducing her to cease 
&om her efforts in the bitterness of despair. She determined 
for the present to be both a father and a mother to her 
children. She looked forward with confidence to my speedy 
recovery. Though I was the author of her calamities, she 
did not permit this consideration to subtract from the purity 
of her affection, or the tenderness of her anxiety. She re* 
solved that no word or look of hers should ever reproach 
me with my misconduct. She had been accustomed to de. 
sire rank, and affluence, and indulgence for her children ; 
that her son might run the career of glory which his fore- 
fathers ran, and that her daughters might unite their fates 
with what was most illustrious and honourable in thdr 
native country. But, if she were disappointed in this, she 
was determined, as far as it should be in her power, to give 
them virtue and cheerfulness and content, a mind that should 
find resources within itself, and call forth regard and esteem 
from the rest of mankind. 

My recovery was fitful and precarious, sometimes appear* 
ing to be rapidly on the advance, and at others to threaten 
a total relapse. Among the expedients that Marguerite 
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aging symptoms than my original alienation. At that mo- 
ment Marguerite was^ for the first time^ irresistibly struck 
with the conception that mine was an incurable lunacy ; 
aud^ as she afterwards assured me^ at no period down to 
that instant had she felt herself so truly inconsolable. But 
even a sentiment of the last despair was incapable of su-* 
perseding the active beneficence of Marguerite. Her as- 
siduities^ so far as related to this fatal calamity^ were at 
length crowned with success. Her gloomy prognostics 
were not realised^ and the distemper of my understanding 
quitted me for ever. 

Wretched^ however^ as I have already remarked^ beyond 
all common notions of wretchedness^ were my thoughts^ 
when my soul returned to its proper bias^ and I fully sur« 
yeyed the nature of my present situation. Marguerite, 
who, by her sagacity and patience^ had recovered me from 
a state of the most dreadful disease^ now exerted herself to 
effect the more arduous task of reconciUng me to myself. 
She assured me that she forgave me from her inmost heart ; 
nay, that she was thankful to Providence, which, in the 
midst of what the world calls great calamities, had pre- 
served to her what she most valued, my affection, entire. 
She contrasted what had been the subject of her appre- 
hensions before she came to Paris, with what had proved 
to be the state of the case afterwards. She averred, that 
the worst that had happened was trivial and tolerable, 
compared with the notion that her fears had delineated. 
She had feared to find my heart alineated from her, and 
herself a widowed mother to orphan children. She dreaded 
lest I should have proved myself worthless in her eyes, lest 
I should have been found to have committed to oblivion 
the most sacred of all duties ; and, for the gratification of 
a low and contemptible caprice, to have sacrificed all pre- 
tensions to honour and character. For that, indeed, her 
heart would have bled ; against that, all the pride she de. 
rived from her ancestry and my own would have revolted ; 
that would have produced a revulsion of her frame, snap- 
ping the chain of all her habits, and putting a violent close 
upon all the sentiments she had most fondly nourished. 
She dreaded, indeed, that she should not have survived iti. 
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been the sabject of our pride, had hitdy exhibited such an 
example of patient synipathj and filial affection^ as perhaps 
bad nerer been equalled in a child ao joung. The sensi- 
bility of Julia^ the understanding of Louisa, and the yi* 
Tacity of Marguerite, were all of them so many growing 
sources of inexhaustible ddight. Our children were in- 
telligent, aflfectionate, and virtuous. Thus circumstanced, 
d^e entreated me not to indulge that jaundice of the im* 
agination, which should create to itself a sentiment of me- 
ludcholy and discontent in the midst of this terrestrial 
paradise. 

Most virtuous of women, now perhaps the purest and 
the brightest among the saints in heaven ! why was I deaf 
to the soundness of your exhortations, and the generosity 
of your sentiments ? Deaf, indeed, I was ! A prey to the 
deepest dejection, they appeared to me the ofikpring of 
misapprehension and paradox I Supposing, in the mean 
time, that they were reasonable and just in the mouth of 
her who uttered them, I felt them as totally foreign to my 
own situation. The language, as they were, of innocence, 
it was not wonderful that to an innocent heart they spoke 
tranquillity and peace. Marguerite looked round upon the 
present rusticity and plainness of our condition, and every 
thing that she saw talked to her of her merit and her worth. 
If we were reduced, she was in no way accountable for 
that reduction ; it had been the test of her magnanimity, 
her patience, and the immutableness of her virtue. She 
smiled at the assaults of adversity, and felt a merit in 
her smiles. How different was my situation ! Every 
thing that I saw reminded me of my guilt, and upbraided 
me with crimes that it was hell to recollect. My own 
garb, and that of my wife and children, the desertion in 
which we lived, the simple benches, the unhewn rafters, the 
naked walls, all told me what it was I had done, and were 
so many echoes to my conscience, repeating, without interi* 
mission and without end, its heart-breaking reproaches. 
Sleep was almost a stranger to me ; these incessant monitors 
confounded my senses in a degree scarcely short of madness 
itself. It is the property of vice to convert every thing 
that should be consolation into an additional sonrce of an- 
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fed my present ctrcumstances with [the utmost acatene08. 
Margnerite^ the g^erous Margaerite^ stood^ with a soul 
almost indifferent, between the opposite ideas of riches and 
poverty. Not so her husband. I had been formed^ by 
every accident of my life^ to the love of splendour. High 
heroic feats, and not the tranquillity of rural retirement, or 
the pursuits of a character professedly literary, had been the 
iood of my imagination, ever since the faculty of imagina- 
tion was unfolded in my mind. The field of the doth of 
gdd, the siege and the battle of Pavia, were for ever present 
to my recollection. Francis the First, Bayard, and Bourbon, 
eternally formed the subject of my yisiona and reveries. 
These propenaties had indeed degenerated into an infantine 
taste fyr magnificence and expense ; but the roots did not 
embrace their soil the less forcibly, because the branches 
were pressed down and diverted from their genuine per- 
pendicular. That from a lord, descended from some of the 
most illustrious houses in France, and myself amply im- 
bued with the high and disdainful spirit incident to my 
rank, I should become a peasant, was. itself a sufficient de- 
gradation. But I call the heavens to witness that I could 
have endured this with patience, if I had endured it alone. 
I should have regarded it as the just retribution of my 
follies, and submitted with the most exemplary resignation. 
But I could not, widi xa equal mind, behold my wife and 
dbildren involved in my punishment I turned my eyes upon 
the partner of my life, and recalled with genuine anguish 
tlie magnificence to which «he was accustomed, and the 
hopes to which she was bom. I .looked upon my children, 
the fruit of my loins, and once the pride of my heart, and 
recollected that they were paupers, rustics, exiles. I could 
foresee no return to rank, but for diem and their posterity 
an interminable succession of obscurity and meanness. A 
real parent can support the calamity of personal degradation, 
.but he cannot bear to witness and anticipate this corruption 
of his blood. At some times I honoured Marguerite for 
her equanimity. At others I almost despised her for this 
integrity of her virtues. I accused her in ray heart of being 
destitute of the spark of true nobility. Her patience I con- 
sidered as little less than meanness and vulgarity of ^"pmu 
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in tbeir ^kdiTities^ and coutted the giddinauriMid whirl of 
spirit which such spectacles are accustencd to produce. I 
oould not resolye to die : death had too many charms to suit 
the self-condemnation that pursued me. I found a honi- 
ble satisfaction in determining to live, and to avenge upon 
myself the guilt I bad incurred. I was far from imagining' 
that the evils I had yet sufPered were a mere sport and' 
ostentation of misery, compared with those that were in re- 
serve for me. 

The state of mind I am here describing was not mad- 
ness, nor such as could be mistaken for madness. I never 
forgot myself, and what I was. I was never in that deli, 
rium of thought, in which the patient is restless and active 
without knowing what it is that he doeli, and from which, 
when roused, he suddenly starts, shakes off the dream thatf 
engaged him, and stands astonidied at himself. Mine was* 
a rage, guided and methodised by the discipline of despair. 
I burst into no fits of raving ; I attempted no injury to any' 
one. Marguerite therefore could not reconcile herself to 
the placing me under any restraint. I frequently returned 
home, with my clothes smeared with the soil, and torn by 
die briars. But my family soon became accustomed to my 
returning in personal safety ; and therefore, whatever was" 
the uneasiness my wife felt from my excursions, she pre- 
ferred the enduring it, to the idea of imposing on me any 
species of violence. 

The state of my family presented a singular contrast 
with that of its head. Marguerite "^as certainly not insen-' 
sible to the opposition between her former and her present* 
mode of life ; but she submitted to the change with sudi an 
imaflfected cheerfolness and composure, as mi^ht have ex-- 
torted admiration from malignity itself. She would perhaps 
have dismissed from her thoughts all retrospect to our for- 
mer grandeur, had not the dejection and despair that 
seemed to have taken possession of my mind forcibly and 
continually recalled it to her memory. For my sufferings 
I am wdl assured she felt the truest sympathy ; but there* 
was one consideration attending them that imperiously com- 
piQed her, to task her fortitude. They deprived me of the 
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■adness. Like a pestilential mhd, I appear to breathe 
blast to the fruits of nature^ and sickliness to its aspect." 

Marguerite expostulated with me in the most soothing 
manner upon the obstinacy of my malady. " My Regi-« 
nald ! my love ! " said she^ '^ cease to be unhappy^ or to 
reproach yourself ! You were rash in the experiment you 
made upon die resources of your family. But have you 
done us mischief^ or have you conferred a benefit ? I more 
than half incline to the latter opinion. Let us at length 
dismiss artifidal tastes^ and idle and visionary pursuits^ 
tiiat do not flow in a direct line from any of tiie genuine 
{Mindples of our nature ! Here we are surrounded with 
sources of happiness. Here we may live in true patriarchal 
amplicity. What is chivalry^ what are military prowess and 
^ory ? Believe me^ they are tiie passions of a mind de« 
p^vedj that witii ambitious refinement seeks to be wise be- 
yond the dictates of sentiment or reason ! There is no hap- 
piness so solid^ or so perfect^ as that which disdains these 
refinements. You^ like me^ are fond of the luxuriant and 
romantic scenes of nature. Here we are placed in the midst 
of tiiem. How idle it would be^ to Wish to change our 
arbours^ our verdant lanes and thickets^ for vaulted roofs^ 
and gloomy halls, and massy plate ! Alas, Reginald ! it is, 
I fear, too true, tiiat the splendour in which we lately lived 
has its basis in oppression ; and tiiat the superfluities of 
the rich are a boon extorted from the hunger and misery 
of the poor ! Here we see a peasantry more peaceful and 
less oppressed tiian perhaps any other tract of th^ earth 
can exhibit. They are erect and independent, at once 
friendly and fearless. Is not tiiis a refreshing spectacle ? 
I now b^n practically to perceive tiiat the cultivators of 
the fields and tiie vineyards are my brethren and my 
sisters ; and my heart bounds with joy, as I feel my rela- 
tions to society multiply. How cumbrous is magnificence ! 
The moderate man is tiie only free. He who reduces all 
beneath him to a state of servitude becomes himself tiie* 
slave of his establishment, and of all his domestics. To 
diminish the cases in which the assistance of otiiers is felt 
flibsplutely necessary is the only genuine road to independ- 
ence. We can now move wherever we please without 
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In onr drcoiiiitaiiGes Ins made me aoquainted with new 
'{deasures^ and opened to my mind an invaluable lesson. 
If you couM but be preTailed on to enter into our pleasuzes, 
to dismiss idle reproaches and pernicious propensities^ our 
happiness would then be complete " 

The expostulations of Marguerite often excited my at* 
tention, often my respect^ and sometimes produced a sort 
of imperfect conviction* But the conviction was transient^ 
and the feelings I have already described as properly ray« 
own returned, when the fresh and vivid impression of what 
I had heard was gone. It was in vain that I heard the 
praises of simpUdty and innocence. I was well pleased to 
see those who were nearest to me not afiecting content- 
ment, but really contented with these things. But I could 
not be contented for them. The lessons of my education 
bad left too deep an impression. I could myself have sur^ 
rendered my claim to admiration and homage, as a penance 
for my misdeeds ; but I could not figure to myself a ge- 
nuine satisfaction unaccompanied by these accessories: 
and this satisfaction I obstinately and impatiently coveted 
faar those I loved. 



CHAPTER VIII. 



While I murmured in bitterness of soul at the lowness to 
which my family was reduced, a still heavier calamity inu 
pended, as if in vengeance against the fantastic refinements 
of distress over which I brooded. 

: I was wandering, as I had often done, with a gloomy 
and rebellioua spirit, among the rocks, a few miles distant 
from the plaoe of our habitation. It was the middle of 
summer. The weather had been remarkably fine ; but I 
disdained to allow the gratifications which arise from a pure 
atmosphere and a serene dcy to find entrance in my souL 
3fy excursiona had for some days been incessant ; and the 
mm, which matured the com and bladEened the grapes 
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wind. ' Presently a storm of mingled hiil and rain 
pomed from the douds^ and was driven with inoonoeiyaUe 
impetuosity. The hailstones were of so astonishing a mag- 
nitade^ that, hefore I was aware^ I was beaten by them to 
&e ground. Not daring to attempt to rise again, I simply 
endeavoured to place myself in such a manner as might best 
protect me from their violence. I therefore remained pros- 
Irate^ listening to the force with which they struck upon the 
earthy and feeling the rebound of their blows from different 
parts of my body. 

In about twenty minutes the shower abated^ and in half 
an hour was entirely over. Wlien I began to move^ I was 
surprised at the sensation of soreness whidi I felt in every 
part of me. I raised myself upon my elbow, and saw the 
hailstones, in some places lying in heaps like hillocks of 
ioe^ while in others they had ploughed up the surface, and 
buried themselves in the earth. As I looked further, I per-« 
edved immense trees torn from their roots, and thrown to 
a great distance upon the declivity. To the noise that they 
made in their descent, which must have been astonishingly 
great^ I had been at the time insensible. Such were die 
marks which the tempest had left upon the moimtains. 
In die plain it was still worse. I could perceive die soil 
for long spaces togedier converted into a morass, the stand- 
ing com beaten down and buried in the mud, the vines 
torn into a diousand pieces, die fruit trees demolished, and 
even in some places die animals themselves, lambs, sheep, and 
cows, strewing die fields widi their mangled carcasses. The 
whole hopes of the year over which my eyes had glanced a 
few minutes before, for it was near the period of harvest, 
were converted into- the most barren and dreary scene that 
any quarter of the globe ever witnessed* I was mounted 
upon a considerable eminence, and had an extensive pro- 
spect of diis horrible devastation. 

As I stood gazing in mute astonishment, suddenly a fear 
came over me that struck dampness to my very heart. 
What was the situation of my own family and dieir littie 
remaining property, amidst this dreadful ruin ? I was in 
a position where, though I nearly faced our habitation, a 
point of the rock intercepted it from my sight. The oh- 
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M9€mte of my heart. For tkcm^ and 4hem idooe^ I ww 
•Interested : it wm « qmestioii for their lives. To eonoetve 
what they mi^t perBoaaily have sustained was a horror 
.that seeined to freexe up all the arteries of my heart. I 
jdaseended from the mountain. It was with die greatest 
.difficulty, and not without many circuitous deviations, that 
I proceeded ; so much was the surtee changed, and so 
deep and miry the swamps. My terror increased, as I 
-passed nciu: to the carcasses of the animab who had fallen 
^^ctims to this eonyulsion of the elements. I obsenred, 
with ineonoeiyable alarm, that the dead or wounded bo^ca 
0f s<Mne human beings w«e intermingled with the brute 
destruction. I stayed not to enquire whether they were yet 
in a atate to require assistmce ; the idea that had taken 
possession of me left no room for the sentiment of general 
hnmanity. 

A little further on I distinctly remarked the body of a 
woman at some distance from any habitation, who appeared 
to be dead, destroyed by the storm. Near her lay a female 
infant, apparmtly about six years of age. My attention 
iwas inyoluntarily urested ; I thought of Louisa, that sweet 
Had amiable child, so like her admirable mother. The 
'i^paie was hers ; the colour of the robe corresponded to 
ihat in which I last saw her. The child was lying on her 
face. With all the impatient emotions of a father, I stooped 
down. I turned over the body, that I might identify my 
(thild. It was still warm ; life had scarcely deserted it. I 
gaaed upcai the visage ; it was distorted with the agonies of 
death : but enough to convince me still remained discernible; 
it was not Louisa ! 

I can scarcely recollect a period through all the strange 
^CMsitudes of my existence to be compared with this. If 
I rhad not felt what I then felt, I could never have con« 
«eived it. Human nature is so constituted, that the highest 
degree of anguish, an anguish in which the heart stretches 
itself to take in the mightiness of its woe, can be felt but 
lor a few instants. When the calamity we feared is already 
aenved, or when the -expectation of it is so certain as to 
shut out hope, there seems to be a prindple within us by 
which we look with misanthropic composure on the stale 
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*^ No^ Marguerite/' replied I^ with entlniBiastic impe- 
taoatj, '^ I am not cast down ; I never shall be cast down 
again. Ruin is nothing to me^ so long as I am sanonnded 
with you and our dear children. I have for some time 
hem a fooL In the midst of every real Uessing, I have 
fiehioned for mysdf imaginary evils. But my eyes are 
now opened. How easily is the human mind induced to 
fixrget those benefits with which we are constantly sur- 
rounded^ and our possession of which we regard as secure ! 
The feelings of this morning have awakened me. I am 
now cured of my fDlly. I have learned to value my dou 
mestic blessings as I ou^t Having preserved them^ I 
esteem myself to have lost nothing. What are gold and 
jewels and precious utensils ? Mere dross and dirt. The 
human face and the human hearty reciprocations of kindness 
and love^ and all die nameless sympathies of our nature^— 
these are die only objects worth being attached to. What 
are rank and station? — the homage of die multitude and 
the applause of fools. Let me judge for myself ! The value 
of a man is in his intrinsic qualities; in diat of which 
power cannot strip him^ and which adverse fortune cannot 
take away. That for which he is indebted to circumstances^ 
is mere trapping and tinsel. I should love these precious 
and ingenuous creatures before me better^ diough in rags, 
than die children of kings in all the pomp of ornament. I 
am proud to be their father. Whatever may be my per. 
scmal faults^ the world is my debtor for having been the 
occasion of their existence. But ihej are endeared to me 
by a better principle than pride. I love them for their qua- 
lities. He that loves, and is loved by, a race of pure and 
virtuous creatures, and that lives continually in the midst of 
them, is an idiot, if he does not think himself happy. Sur- 
rounded as I am now surrounded, I £eel as irremovable as 
the pillars of creation. Nothing diat does not strike at their 
existenoe can affect me with terror." 
. Marguerite viewed me with surprise and joy. " Now in- 
deed," said she, ^' you are the man I took you for, and the 
man I shall henceforth be prouder than ever to caU my 
husband. The sorrow in which you lately indulged was 
a luxury ; and we must have done with luxuries. You will 
be our protector and ova support." 
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together with a part of that Capital kaelf in the liye atodc 
that had been ilestroyed. This was a Ion which a certain 
degree of care and scope in our external circunstaDceai 
might easily have enabled ns to supply. But the principle 
of supply was denied us. It was widi considerable diffi- 
culty that all the eeonomy. of Mau^gucrite had enabled her 
to support our family establishment^ while every thing of 
liiis kind had gone on prosperously. Such a shock as the 
present we were totally disquafified to surmount. It oem- 
peUed us to a complete revolution of our affiiirs. 

Many indsed of our neighbours had scarcely any greater 
advanti^ in their private afiPairs than ourselves. But they 
possessed one superiority that proved of the greatest im-. 
portance in this conjuncture ; they were natives of the state 
in which they resided. In the cantons of Switxerland^ the 
destruction of the fruits of the earthy occasioned by incle- 
Boent seasons and tempests^ is by no means imfrequent; and 
it is therefore cu8t<Hnary, in plentiful years, to lay up conr 
in public magazines, that the people may not perish in pe.^ 
liods of scarcity. These magasines are placed under the 
inspection and disposal of the magistracy ; and the inhabit, 
ants looked to them with confidence for ^e supply of their 
need. No storm, however, had occurred in the memory of 
man so terrible and ruinous as the present ; and it became 
evident that the magazines woidd prove a resource too 
feeble for the extent of die emergency. i 

The storm had spread itself over a q>ace of many leagues 
in circumference, not only in the canton ef Soleure, but in 
the neighbouring cantons, particularly that of Berne. The 
siifib^rs, in our own canton only, amounted to scarcely less 
llum ten thousand. While the women and children, for 
tihe most part, remained at home, the houses having in 
general suffered little other damage than the destruction of 
their windows, the fathers of families repaired to the seat 
of government to put in thdr claims for national relief; 
and these alone formed an immense troop, that threatened 
little less than to besiege the public magazines and the nuu 
gistrates. An accurate investigation was entered into of the 
losses of each, it being the purpose of government, as far as 
ifei power eaEtended^ not only to supply the. pec^ with the 
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And difecreditable caprioe, if it be not owing to sometliing 
ptill more disadvantageous to his character. 

The calamity therefore which we had suflered in com. 
mon with most of the inhabitants of the province^ finally 
xedueed ua to the necessity of a second emigration. Tl^ 
Jealousy with which we were regarded^ daUy became more 
▼isible and threatening. Though^ in consequence of the 
^tribution made by order of the state^ the price of com- 
modities was not so much increased as might have been ex. 
pected^ we were considered as interlopers upon the portion 
of the natives ; the sellers could with difficulty be per. 
suaded to accommodate us^ and the bystanders treated us 
with murmurs and reviling. While we were deliberating 
what course to pursue in this emergency^ certain officers of 
government one morning entered our habitation^ producing 
•a order of the senate for our immediate removal out of the 
territory. It is of the essence of coercive regulations^ to 
€xpel^ to imprison^ and turn out of prison^ the individuals 
it is thought proper to control^ without any care as to the 
mischiefs they may sufier^ and whether they perish under 
or survive the evil inflicted on them. We were accordingly 
allowed only from six in the morning till noon^ to prepare 
for our departure. Our guards indeed offered to permit 
me to remain three days to wind up my afRdrs, upon con. 
dition that my wife and children were instantly removed into 
another country^ as a sort of hostages for my own departure. 
This indulgence however would have been useless. In the 
present state of the country no purchaser could be found 
for the little estate I possessed; and if there could^ it must 
doubtless have been disposed of to great disadvantage at 
such an emergency. I know not how we should have ex. 
tricated ourselves out of these difficulties^ if a member of 
^e senate^ who^ being one of my nearest neighbours^ had 
been struck with admiration of tiie virtues of Marguerite, 
and with compassion for my family^ had not paid me a visit 
shortiy after die arrival of the officers, and generously of. 
liered to-^ake upon himself the care of my property, and to 
advance me what money might be necessary for my emi» 
gration. This offer, which at any other time might have 
Qsen regarded as purely a matter of course, under die 
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repine at this accumulation of employment Let us accom. 
modate ourselves to our circumstances. Our children^ I 
perceive^ are fated to be peasants^ and will therefore be 
eminently benefited by the' example of patience and inde- 
pendence we shall set before them J^ 

The next object of our plan related to tlie choice of our 
future place of residence. This originated with Marguerite. 
She had heard mudi of the beauty and richness of the 
country bordering on the lake of Constance^ and she 
thought that^ while we denied ourselves expensive plea- 
sures^ or rather while they were placed out of our reach^ 
there would be a propriety in our procuring for ourselves a 
stock of those pleasures which would cost us nothing. This 
was a refinement beyond me> and serves to evince* the supe- 
riority which Marguerite's virtue and* force- of mind still 
retained over mine; The virtue I had so recently adopted 
was a- strenuous efibrt. I rather resolved to be happy^ thkn 
could strictly^ be said to be happy. I loved my children 
indeed with an unfeigned afiection. It was with sincerity 
that I professed to prefer them to all earthly possessions'. 
But vanity and ostentation were habits wrought into my 
soul, and might be- said to. form^ part of its essence. I could 
not, but by the force of constant recollection, keep them out 
of my wishes and hopes for the future. I could not, like 
Marguerite, suffer my thoughts, as it were, to riot and 
wanton in the pleasures of poverty. * I could only reconcile 
myself to my fate by a sort of gloomy firmness. The tran- 
quillity I seemed to have attained, was an unnatural state 
of my soul, to which it was nesessary that I should reso- 
lutely hold myself down, and from^ which my^ thoughts 
appeared ever upon the alert to escape^ Bitter experience 
had) at length taught me a hardlesson ; and that lesson Iwas 
detemiined to practise, whatever pangs my resigoaption 
might cost me. . 

We proceeded without hesitation in the direction we^had 
reserved to* pursue. Our whole journey exceeded the space 
of fouty leagues in extent, and tiie expense necessarily 
attendant upon it (our family, even after its reduction, 
consisting of no less than six persons), drained' our purse 
of a great part of the money which had been > supplied to 
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agreeably. The lake itself is uncominoiily beautiful, and its 
environs are fertile and interesting. It is surrounded with 
an abundance of towns, villages, country seats, and monas- 
teries, sufficient to adorn and diversify the view, but not to 
exclude the sweetness of a rural scenery, or die grand fea- 
tures of nature. We coasted a considerable part of the lake, 
that we might judge in some degree, previously to our land, 
ing, which part of the shore promised best to yield us the 
object we sought. The autumn was now commencing ; the 
air was liquid and sweet ; the foliage was rich and varied ; 
and the vine-covered hills exhibited a warmth and luxu- 
riance of colouring, that no other object of nature or art is 
able to cope with. Surrounded with these objects, I sat in 
my boat in the midst of my children ; and, as I was but 
just awakened to an observation of their worth and my own 
happiness, I viewed them with a transport that would be ill 
illustrated by being compared with the transport of a miser 
over his new-recovered treasure from the bowels of the 
deep. 

O poverty ! exclaimed I, with elevated and unconquer- 
able emotion, if these are the delights that attend thee, wilL 
ingly wiU I resign the pomp of palaces and the splendour 
of rank to whoever shall deem them worth his acceptance ! 
Henceforth I desire only to dedicate myself to the simpli- 
city of nature and the genuine sentiments of the heart. I 
will enjoy the beauty of scenes cultivated by other hands 
than mine, or that are spread out before me by the Audior 
of the imiverse. I will sit in the midst of my children, and 
revel in the luxury of domestic affections ; pleasures these, 
that may be incumbered, but cannot be heightened, by all 
that wealth has in its power to bestow ! Wealth serves no 
other purpose than to deprave die soul, and adulterate the 
fountains of genuine delight. 

Such was the spirit of exultation with which my mind 
was at this time filled. I am sensible that it was only 
calculated to be transitory. I might learn to be contented ; 
I was not formed to be satisfied in obscurity and a low 
estate. 

Thus happy, and thus amused, we spent two days in 
coasting the lake, landing frequently for the purposes either 
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pose of our expedition^ yety as we had found unusual exhi- 
laration and sweetness in the ohjects it presented to us^ we 
came to a resolution of continuing it still further^ and com. 
pleting the circuit of the lake. We were aware that it 
would he vain as yet to expect to receiye the money requi- 
site for completing our purchase; and as no pleasure^ 
merely in the way of relaxation^ could he more delightful 
than that we were now enjoying, so was it impossihle 
that we could fill up our time in a more frugal manner thai^ 
in -this littie voyage. Our gratification was not less^ hut 
more perf(^, hecause it consisted of simple^ inartificial, 
unhought amusements. The scenes around us were refresh- 
ing and invigorating ; they were calculated, temporarily at 
least, to inspire gaiety and 3roUth into decrepitude itself. 
Amidst these scenes we forgot Our Sorrows ; they were a 
kind of stream, in which weariness and dejection plunged 
their limhs, and came forth untired and alert. They 
awakened in the mind all its most pleasing associations. 
Having already, as we helieved, chosen the place of our 
future residence, we husied ourselves in imagining aUthe 
accompaniments tiiat would grow out of it. We deter- 
miiied that poverty with health would not fail to he attended 
with its portion of pleasures. The scenes of nature were 
all our own ; nor 'could wealth give them a mbre perfect, 
or a firmer, appropriation. The affections and charities of 
hahitude and consanguinity we trusted we should feel unin. 
terrupted; unincumhered witii the ceremonies and trap- 
pings of life> and in that rural plainness which is their 
genial tsoil. 

After a leisurely imd delightful voyage of six days, we 
returned to Constance. We expected to have found on our 
return some further intelligence from die beneficent senator, 
but in this we were disappointed. The imagination how. 
ever easily suggested to us a variety of circumstances that 
might have delayed the business he had undertaken ; and 
it was no forced inference to suppose that he deferred writ-« 
ing, because he had nothing important. to communicate. 
At first therefore we suffered littie uneasiness from the 
delay ; but as time proceeded, and tiie silence of our pro- 
tector continued, the affair begap.to assume a more serious 
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piin of perpetual impriaoniiieDt^ to letniri to the territorict 
of the lepuUic^ and I had no friend to aolicit in my behalf* 
In Constance I was utterly a stranger. In Switcerland, my 
unfortunate habits of life^ the depression and soUtude in 
whidi I had been merged^ deprived me of the opportunity 
of forming connections. The deceased was the only person 
who had been disposed to interfere for me. It was too 
pEobable that the silence of his successor was an indication 
of the hostility of his views. I saw nothing before me but 
the prospect of my family perishing with want^ deprived 
of their last resource^ exiles and pennyless. Thus destitute 
and forlorn^ what could we do? to what plan could we have 
recourse ? We had not so much as the means of providing 
ourselves with the implements of the humblest labour. If 
we had^ could I, und^ my circumstances^ resolve upon 
this? Could I give up the last slender pittance of my 
children while there was a chance of recovering it ; and^ by 
surrendering them to the slavery of perpetual labour^ devote 
them to the lowest d^;ree of ignorance and degradation ? 
No ; I still dung to this final hope, and was resolved to 
undertake any things however desperate^ rather than part 
with it Such were my feelings ; and^ in the new letter 
which I now despatdied^ I poured out all the anguish of 
my soul. 

A reply to this letter was at length vouchsafed. The 
heir of my protector informed me^ that he knew nothing of 
the business to which I alluded ; that he had come into 
possession of the lands I described^ together with^i^he other 
property of his late imcie^ and regarded himself as holding 
them by the same tenure ; that he found in the accounts of 
the estate a sum of money advanced to me^ which he might 
with the strictest justice regard as a debt^ and pursue me 
for it accordingly. He should be liberal enough however 
80 far to give credit to my story^ and to consider the sum 
in question as advanced upon a plec^e of land : in that case^ 
I might regard myself as sufficiently fortunate in having 
obtained even that amount at a time when^ but for the hu- 
ntanity or weakness of his unde^ my estate would not have 
sold for a farthing. Meanwhile^ the forbearance which he 
pro&red would, he observed, depend upon .my conduct, and 
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lived within a yery few days to the end of my resoovces^ 
that even this expedient^ hy a sort of accident^ recurred to 
my mind. Marguerite^ though fully aware of the urgency 
of the case^ had^ as she afterwards told me, imposed on 
herself a compulsory silence, fearing for the inflamed and 
irritated frame of my mind, and aware that the course of 
eTents would ultimately lead me to a point with which she 
dreaded to intermeddle. This was for her a trying mo- 
ment ; my lately recovered insanity ohliging her to contem- 
plate in silence our growing distress, and to wait the attack 
of hunger and want that threatened to destroy us, with an 
apparent tranquillity and cheerfulness. 

For me, so entire a revolution had taken place in my 
sentiments, that I spumed with contempt, so far as related 
to myself, that pride of rank and romantic gallantry of 
honour, which had formerly heen my idols. I suhmitted 
with a sort of gloomy contentment to the situation upon 
which my destiny drove me. I regarded it as the natural 
result of my former misconduct ; and derived a sentiment of 
ease and rdief from thus expiating, as it were, with the 
sweat of my hrow, the temptations to which I had yielded. 
Had I been myself only reduced l^us low, or had tibe pro- 
duce of my labour heen sufficient to purchase competence 
for my wife and the means of instruction for my family, I 
can safely affirm that I should have found no consequence 
80 direct from my own degradation as the means of silencing 
the reproaches of conscience and reconciling me to myself. 
But when I returned in the evening with the earnings of 
my day's labour, and found it inccMnpetent to the procuring 
for those who depended on me the simplest means of sub- 
sistence, then indeed my sensations were different. My 
heart died within me. I did not return after the fatigues 
of the day, which, to me who had not been accustomed to 
imremitted labour, and who now began to feel that I was 
not so young as I had been at the siege of Pavia, were ex. 
tremely trying, — I did not return, I say, to a night of 
repose. I became a very woman when I looked forward^ 
and endeavoured to picture to myself the future situation of 
my family. I watered my pillow with my tears. Often, 
.when I imagined that my whole family were asleep, I gave 
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tience uid cowsrdioe. It was by my vices diat my family 
was involyed in a long train of misfortunes ; conld I. shrink 
from partaking what I had not feared to create? The 
greater were the adversities for which they were reserved^ 
the more ought I to desire to suffer with them. I had 
akeady committed the evil ; in what remained^ it was rea. 
sonahle to suppose I should prove their benefactor and 
not liieir foe. It was incumbent on me to soothe and to 
animate them^ to enrich their minds with cheerfulness and 
courage^ and to set before them an example of philosophy 
and patience. By my faculties of industry I was their 
principal hope ; and^ whatever we might suffer combined^ 
it was probable their sufiPerings would be infinitely greater^ 
if deprived of my assistance. These reflections gave me 
energy ; and it seemed as if the resolute predilection I had 
conceived for life contributed much to my recovery. 

One thing which strongly confirmed the change my 
mind underwent in this respect^ was a conversation that 
I overheard at a time when I was supposed to be completely 
in a state of insensibility^ but when^ though I was too 
much reduced to give almost any tokens of life^ my faculties 
of hearing and understanding what passed around me were 
entire. Charles came up to my bedside^ laid his hand 
upon mine as if to feel the state of the skin^ and^ with a 
handkerchief that was near^ wiped away the moisture that 
bedewed my face. He had been fitted for many nurse-like 
offices by the unwearied attention he had exerted towards 
me in the paroxysm of my insanity. Having finished his 
task^ he withdrew from the bed^ and burst into tears. His 
mother came up to him^ drew him to the furthest part of 
the room, and in a low voice began the conversation. 

^' Do, my dear boy, go down stairs, and get yourself 
something to eat. You see, your papa is quiet now." 

'^ I am afraid that will not last long; and then he will be 
so restless, and toss about so, it is dreadful to see him." 

" I wiU watch, Charles, and let you know." 

^' Indeed, mamma, I cannot eat now. I will by and 
by." 

'^ You must try to eat, Charles, or else you will make 
yourself quite iU. If you were ill too, it would be more 
than I could support." 
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While poor Charles told his artless tale. Marguerite wept 
oyer him, and kissed him again and again. She called him 
the hest diild in the world, and said that, if I were hut so 
fortmiate as to recover, with such a hushand and such a son, 
die should yet he the happiest of women. 

*^ Oh, my poor father ! ** exclaimed Charles. '' Ever 
since the great hail-storm, I have every hour loved him 
better than before. I thought that was impossible, but he is 
so gentle, so kind, so good-humoured, and so patient ! I 
loved him when he was harsh, and when he was out of hjs 
mind; but nothing so well then as 1 have done since^ 
Pe<^le that are kind and smile always do one good ; but 
nobody's smiles are like my father's. It makes me cry 
with joy sometimes,, when I do but think of them. Pray, 
papa," added he,, coming up to the bedside,, and whisper, 
ing,. yet with a hurried and passionate accent, " get well ! 
Do lilt get wett, and we will be so happy ! Never was 
there a< family so happy or so loving as we will be ! " 

While he spoke thus, I endeavoured to put out my hand, 
but I could not ; I endeavoured to smile, but I was imable : 
my heart was in a feeble, yet soothing, tranquillity. The 
accents oi love I had heard, dwelt upon my memory. They 
had talked of distress, but the sentiment of love was upper- 
most in my recollection. I was too weak of frame to suffer 
intellectual distress ; no accents but those which carried 
balm to my spirit, seemed capable of resting upon my ear. 
From this houx I regularly grew better, and, as I reco- 
vered, seemed to feel more and more vividly how envi- 
able it was to be the head of a loving and harmonious 
family. 

My recovery however was exceedingly slow, and it was 
several weeks before I had so far recruited my strength as 
to be capable of my ordinary occupations. In the mean 
time the pecuniary difficulties to which we were exposed 
hourly increased, and the cheerful but insignificant labours 
of Charles could contribute little to the support of a family. 
The melancholy nature of our situation might perhaps 
have been expected to prevent the restoration of my health. 
At first however it had not that effect. The debilitated 
state of my animal functions led me, by a sort of irresist- 
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I did not expect you to live. But it has left you a fort- 
night ; and I hope^ . Reginald^ you find yourself getting 
strong again." 

'^ And so. we are here in Constance^ .and we have left 
Switzerland-^^ ? " 

'' Three months, my love ! " 

'' I remember very well the letter we received from mon« 
sieur Grimseld; has any further intelligence reached us from 
that quarter ? " 

" None." 

^' None ! No supply of any land has reached you ? ** 

" My dear Reginald^ talk of something else ! You will 
soon, I hope, he well : our children are all alive ; and the 
calamity, that has not succeeded to separate us^ or to dimi- 
nish our circle of love even by a single member, we will 
learn to bear. Let us fix our attention on the better pro- 
spects that open before us ! " 

'' Stay, Marguerite ! I have other questions to ask. Be- 
fore you require me to bear the calamities that have over- 
taken us, let me understand what these calamities are. 
While we waited for intelligence from Switzerland, we ex- 
pended the whole sum that we brought with us, and I was 
obliged to hire myself to the episcopal gardener for bread ; 
was it not so } " 

" Indeed, Reginald, you are to blame ! Pray question 
me no further ! " 

^^ This was our condition some time ago ; and now, for 
a month past, I have been incapable of labour. Marguerite^ 
what have you done ? " 

^^ Indeed, my love, I have been too anxious for you, |o 
think much of any thing else. We had stiU some things^ 
you know, that we could contrive to do without; and those 
I have sold. Charles too, our excellent-hearted son, has 
lately hired himself to the gardener, and has every night 
brought us home a little, though it was but little." 

'^ Dear boy ! What children, what a wife, have I brought 
to destruction ! Our rent too^ surely you have not been al^e 
. to pay that ? " 

'' Not entirely. In part I have been obliged to pay it." 

I 
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dungeon ! The world is open ; its scenes are wide; the re* 
aouroes it oflSsrs aie, to the bold and despairing^ innumerable f 
I am a father^ and will show myself worthy of the name ! " 

" Reginald ! torture me not by language like this I Think 
what it is to be indeed a father^ and make yourself that ! 
Be careful of yourself; complete your recovery,— and leave 
the rest to me ! I have conducted it thus far, nor am I yet 
without hope. Eight days i^o I applied to the secretary of 
the palace, representing your case as a retainer of the bishop, 
disaUed by sickness, and with a family unprovided for. Till 
yesterday I got no answer to my memorial ; and then he 
informed me, that you had been so short a time in employ, 
that nothing cocdd be done for you. But to-day I will 
throw myself at the feet of the bishop himself, who arrived 
last night only from the other side of the lake." 

Every word that Margaerite uttered went to my heart* 
It was not long befbre the dawn of the day, and the truths 
i had hesrd were futrther contened to me by the organ of 
sight. The sentiments of this night ]H^uced a total revo- 
lution in me, and I was no longer the feeble convalescent 
that the setting sun of the preceding day had left me. The 
film was removed from my eyes, and I surveyed not the 
objects around me with a glassy eye and unapprehensive 
observation. All the powers I possessed were alert and in 
motion. To my suspicioas and hurried gaze the apartment 
appeared stripped of its moveables, and left naked, a mansion 
in which for despair to take up his abode. My children 
approached me ; I seemed to read the wan and emaciated 
traces of death in their countenances. This perhaps was 
in some degree the painting of my too conscious thoaghts. 
But there needed no exaggeration to awaken torture in my 
bosom, when, thus stimulated, I observed for the first time 
file dreadful change that had taken place in Marguerite. 
Her ccdour was gone ; her cheeks were sunk ; her eye had 
the quickness and discomposure expressive (tf debility. I 
Mok hxM of her hand, and found it cold, emaciated, and 
White. I pressed it to my Eps with agony ; a tear unbidden 
leU fiTHxr my eye, and rested upon it. Having finished my 
examination, I took my hat, and was hastening to escape 
Into the street Maigaerile noted my motions^ end BxaU 
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he did, not to deliver her over to a man hy whom her hopes 
had heen so cruelly frustrated ; hut the tumult of the scene 
drowned her voice, and the hurry and confusion over- 
powered her efforts. They, however, drew such a degree 
of attention on her, that, in the dissentions which religibus 
broils at that time spread in Constance, she was suspected 
of pressing thus earnestly towards the person of the bishop 
with no good design, and in fine was rudely thrust out of 
the palace. She had not recovered from the agitation into 
which she had been thrown, when I met her. I eagerly 
enquired into the cause of her apparent distress ; but she 
shook her head mournfully, and was silent. I easily under- 
stood where she had been, and the failure of her experi- 
ment 

'^ All then," said I, ^4s at an end. Now, Marguerite, you 
must give up your experiments, and leave to me the cure 
of evils of which I only am the author. I will return this 
instant to the garden of the palace, and resume the situation 
I formerly occupied/' 

'^ For God's sake, Reginald, what is it you mean ? You 
have just acquired strength to seek the benefit of air. The 
least exertion fatigues you. At this moment, the little walk 
you have taken has covered you with perspiration. You 
could not dig or stoop for a quarter of an hour without 
being utterly exhausted." 

'' Marguerite, I will not sit down tamely, and see my 
family expire. In many cases it is reasonable to bid a 
valetudinarian take care of himself. But our situation is 
beyond that. I must do something. Extraordinary cir- 
cumstances often bring along with them extraordinary 
strength. No man knows, till the experiment, what he is 
capable of effecting. I feel at this moment no debility ; 
and I doubt not that the despair of my mind will give re- 
doubled energy to my efforts." 

While I spoke thus, I was conscious that I had little 
more than the strength of a new-bom child. But I could 
not endure at such a time to remain in inactivity. I felt 
as much ashamed of the debilitated state in which my fever 
had left me, as I could have done of the most inglorious 
edeminacy and cowardice of soiiL I determined to relieve 
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agoaising^ that can hehU vs : no^ lliere is nothing that haa 
power to rend all the atrings of the heart like this ! From 
this moment^ the whole set of my feelings was changed. 
Avarice descended^ and took possession of my soul. Hamited^ 
as I perpetually was, by images of the plague of famine^ 
nothing appeared to me so valuable as wealth ; nodiing so 
desirable as to be placed at the utmost possible distance 
from want. An appedte of this kind is insatiable ; no dis* 
tance seems sufficiently great ; no obstacles, mountains on 
mountains of gold, appear an inadequate security to bar 
from us the approadi of the monster we dread. 

MHiile I speak of the sentiments which in the sequel 
were generated in my mind by what I now saw, I am sus. 
pending my narrative in a crisis at which a family, inter, 
esting, amiaUe and virtuous, is reduced to the lowest state 
of humiliation and distress. 

They are moments like these, that harden the human 
heairt, and fill us with inextinguii^able hatred and contempt 
for our species. They tear <^ the trappings and decoration 
of polished society, and show it in all its hideousness. The 
wanton eye of pampered pride pleases itself with the spec- 
tacle of cities and palaces, the stately column and the swell, 
ing arch. It observes at hand the busy scene, where all are 
occupied in the various pursuits of pleasure or industry; 
and admires the concert, the wide-spreading confederacy, 
by means of which each after his mode is unconsdoudy 
promoting the objects of others. Cheated by the outside oif 
things, we denominate this a vast combination for general 
benefit. The poor and the famished man contemplates the 
scene with other thoughts. Unbribed to admire and ap* 
plaud, he sees in it a confederacy of hostility and general 
oppression. He sees every man pursuing his selfish ends, 
regardless of the wants of others. He sees himself con- 
temptuously driven from the circle where the rest of his 
fellow-dtizens are busily and profitably engaged. He lives 
in the midst of a crowd, without one friend to feel an in. 
terest in his welfare. He lives in the midst of plenty, 
from the participation of whidb he is driven by brutal me. 
naces and violence. No man who has not been placed in 
him situation can imagine the sensations, with which, over. 
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"mm however no alternative^ no possibility of rejecting tiie- 
supply afforded us at so eventful a moment. We deter, 
mined to use it for the present^ and to repay it with the 
earliest opportunity ; and in the following week^ in spite of 
the remonstrances of Marguerite^ the yet feeble state of my 
healthy and the penalties annexed to the proceeding^ I set 
off for the canton of Soleure^ determined^ if possible^ to 
wrest the little staff of my family from the hand that so 
basely detained it. 

I passed through Zurich and a part of the canton of 
Basle without obstacle ; these parts of Switzerland had not 
suffered from the calamity which had occasioned our exile. 
In proceeding further^ I found it necessary to assume a 
disguise^ and to avoid large towns and frequented roads. I 
reached at length the well known scene in which I had so 
so lately consumed twelve months of my life ; in which I 
first began to breathe (to breathe^ not to be refreshed) from 
ruin^ beggary^ and exile. There was no pleasing recollec- 
lection annexed to this spot; it was a remembrancer of 
shame^ sorrow^ and remorse. Yet^ such is the power of 
oljects once familiar^ revisited after absence^ that my eye 
ran over them with delight^ I felt hghtened from the weari- 
ness of the journey^ and found that the recollection of pains 
past over and subdued was capable of being made a source 
of gratification. The mountains among which I had wan. 
dered^ and consumed^ as it were^ the last dregs of my in- 
sanity^ surrounded me ; the patii in which I was travelling 
led along one of their ridges. I had performed tins part of 
my journey by night; and tiie first gleams of day now 
began to streak tiie horizon. I looked towards tiie cottage^ 
tile distant view of which had so often^ in moments of the 
deepest despair^ awakened in my heart the sootiiings of 
sympathy and affection. I saw tiiat as yet it remained in 
its forlorn condition^ and had undergone no repair ; while 
tiie lands around^ which had lately experienced tiie super, 
intendence of Marguerite^ had met with more attention^ 
and began to resume the marks of culture. I sighed for 
tiie return of those days and that situation^ which^ while 
present to me^ had passed unheeded and unenjoyed. 

I repaired to the house of my late protector^ now tiie 
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Full of these tragical forebodings^ I threw myself at first 
on the floor of my cell in a state little short of the most 
absolute despair. I exclaimed upon my adverse fottaae, 
which was never weary of persecuting me. I apostrophised, 
with tender and distracted accents^ my wife and children, 
from whom I now seemed to be cut off by an everlasting 
divorce. I called upon death to put an end to these tumults 
and emotions of the soul^ which were no longer to be borne. 

In a short time however I recovo'ed myself, procured 
the implements of writings and drew up^ in the strong and 
impressive language of truths a memorial to the council of 
^e state. I was next to consider how this was to reach 
its destination ; for ^ere was some danger that it mig^t be 
intercepted by the vigilance and malignity of my adversary. 
I desired to speak with the keeper of the prison. He had 
some recc^ection of me, and a still more distinct one of my 
family. He concurred with the general sentiment, in a 
strong aversion to the character of Grimseld. As I pressed 
upon him the hardship of my case, and the fatal conse* 
quences wi^ which it might be attended, I could perceive 
that he fully entered into the feeling with which I wished 
him to be impressed. He blamed my rashness in returning 
to Switzeriand in defiance of the positive prohibition that 
had been issued ; but promised at all events that my paper 
should be delivered to the president to-monow morning. 

I remained three days without an answer, and these days 
were to me an eternity. I anticipated every kind of mia. 
fortune ; I believed that law and malice had succeeded to 
the subversion of equity. At length however I was deli- 
vered from my {^prehensions and perplexity, and summoned 
to appear before the council. It was well for me perhaps 
that I had to do with a government so simple and moderate 
as that of Switzerland. I obtained redress. It was re« 
ferred to an arbitration of neighbours to set a fair price on 
my property, and then decreed, that if monsieur Grimseld 
refused the purchase, the sum should be paid me out of the 
coffers of the state. He was also condemned in a certain 
fine for the fraud he had attempted to commit. The afikir, 
ffaus put in train, was soon completed ; and I returned with 
joy, having effected the object of my journey, to my anxioua 
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by an xuidefinable curiosity that began to spring up in my 
bosom. I prepared for him a camp-bed in a summer- 
house at the end of my garden. As soon as it was ready^ 
he desired to be left alone^ that he might seek in rest some 
relief from the fatigue he had undergone. 

He retired early ; and therefore^ soon after daybreak the 
next mornings I waited on him to enquire how he had 
rested. He led me out into the fields ; the morning was 
genial and exhilarating. We proceeded^ till we came to a 
retired spot which had frequently been the scene of my 
solitary meditations^ and there seated ourselves upon a bank. 
We had been mutually silent during the walk. As soon as 
we were seated^ the stranger began : " You are, I under- 
standj a Frenchman, and your name the count de St. Leon? " 
I bowed assent. 

'' St. Leon,** said he, " there is something in your coun- 
tenance and manner that prepossesses me in your favour. 
The only thing I have left to do in the world is to die ; 
and what I seek at present, is a friend who will take care 
that I shaU be suffered to die in peace. Shall I trust you ? 
Will you be that friend to me } *' 

I was astonished at this way of commencing his con- 
fidence in me ; but I did not hesitate to promise that he 
should not find me deficient in any thing that became a-man 
of humanity and honour. 

" You do not, I think, live alone? You have a wife and 
children." 

« I have." 

'' Yet none of them were at home when I arrived last 
night. You brought yourself to the summer-house every 
thing that was necessary for my accommodation." 

'^ I did so. But I have a wife to whom I have been 
married seventeen years, and with whom I have no reserves. 
I told her of your arrival ; I spoke of your appearance ; I 
mentioned your name." 

'' It is no matter. She has not seen me. My name is 
not Zampieri ; I am no Venetian." 

'' Who are you then ? " 

'^ That you shall never know. It makes no part of tl^e 
confidence I design to repose in you. , My name ab^.JI^ 
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kng been mspended^ but which were by no means extin- 
guished in my bosom. He proceeded : •— 

'^ But it is well ! Years have passed over my head in 
▼ain^ and I have not learnt to distinguish a man of honour 
from a slaTe. This is only one additional sihtow to those 
in which my life has been spent. I have wandered throu^ 
every r^on of the earthy and have found only disappoint, 
ment. I have entered the courts of princes ; I have ac- 
companied the march of armies; I have pined in the 
putridity of dungeons. I have tasted every vicissitude of 
splendour and meanness ; five times have I been led to the 
scaffold^ and with difficulty escaped a public execution. 
Hated by mankind^ hunted from the face of the earthy 
pursued by every atrocious calumny^ without a country^ 
without a roof^ without a friend ; the addition that can be 
made to such misfortunes scarcely deserves a thought." 

While he spoke^ curiosity^ resistless curiosity^ presented 
itself as a new motive^ in aid of the sense of shame which 
the stranger had just before kindled in my bosom. His 
manner was inconceivably impressive ; his voice^ though 
inarticulate from age^ had an irresistible melody and 
volume of sounds which awed^ while it won^ the heart. 
His front appeared open^ lai^> and commanding; and^ 
though he complained^ his comj^nts seoaoed to be those 
of conscious dignity and innocence. He went on : -— 

^' Farewell St, Leon ! I go^ and you shall see me and 
hear of me no more. You will repent^ when it is too late, 
the foUy of this day's determination. I appear mean and 
insignificant in your eyes. You think my secrets beneath 
your curiosity^ and my boiefits not worth your acceptance. 
Know that my benefits are such as kings would barter 
their thrones to purchase, and that my wealdi exceeds the 
wealth of onpires. You are d^raded from the rank yon 
once held among mankind ; your children are destined to 
live in the inglorious condition of peasants. This day 
you mi^it have redeemed all your misfortunes, and raised 
yourself to a station more illustrious than that to which 
you were bom. Farewell ! Destiny has marked out you 
and yours £or obscurity and oblivion^ and you do weE to 
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Having thus fsptikea, the stmiger rose from his seat. It 
was yet early moming^ nor was it likely we should meet 
any one in onr walk. He however employed the pre« 
caution of causing me to explore the path^ and to see tha( 
we should return uninterrupted. We came back to the 
summer-house. The window-shutters were still closed ; 
the stranger determined they should remain so. When I 
had come to him as soon as I rose, I had found the door 
secured ; nor had he admitted me, tiU he recognised my 
voice,, and had ascertained ^at I was alone. These prCi.^ 
cautions scarcely excited my attention at the time; but, 
after the conversation that had just passed, they returned 
distinctly to my memory. 

The remainder of the day which had been opened by 
this extraordinary scene was passed by me in great anxiety. 
I ruminated with unceasing wonder and perturbation upon 
the words of the stranger. Shall I shut upon myself the 
gate of knowledge and information ? Is it npt the part of 
a feeble and effeminate mind to refuse instruction, because 
he is not at liberty to communicate that instruction to an« 
other -> to a wife ? The stranger professes to be able to raise 
me to the utmost, height of wealth and distinction. Shall 
J refuse the gift, which in a former instance I. forfeited, 
but for which, though contemplated as at an impracticable 
distance, my whole soul longs ? If tha*e is any thing dis* 
honourable connected with the parttdpation of this wealth, 
I shall still be at liberty to refuse it. There can be no 
crime in hearing what this man has to communicate. I 
shall still, and always, be master of myself; nor can I have 
any thing personally to fear from a man so feeble, so de^ 
crepit, so emaciated. Yet what can be the gifts worthy of 
acceptance of a man who, while he possesses them, is tired 
of life, and desires tadie ? or what the wealth of him who 
bears about him every external symptom of poverty and 
desi^ation ? 

The conversation I had just held revived in my mind 
the true feeling of my present situation. The wounds of 
my soul had been lulled into temporary insensibility ; but 
they were in a state in which the slightest accident was 
capable of making ^m bleed afresh, and with all their. 
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diaries, who was now dxteen yean of age, recollected tlui 
pmod of our ruined fortunes when he had been alone with 
BM.at Paris, and partook of his mother's feelings. 

A.trifdng circunistance, at this tune occasimied by the 
little Marguerite, now e^t years of age, rendered tha 
restraint under which I laboured more memorable and 
striking. She had left a little book of fairy tales, in which 
she had been reading the day before, in the summer-house. 
At first she did not recollect what was become of it, and 
employed hersdf in searching for it with great assiduity. 
Of a sudden however she remembered where she had read 
in it last ; and, exclaiming with exultation, '^ It is in the 
summer-house ! *! sprang forward to fetch, it. I detained 
her, and told her there was a sick gentleman there that she. 
would disturb ! '^Then^iiear. Julia !" rejoined she, '^ be so 
good as to get it for me ; you are so quiet and careful, you^ 
never disturb any body." 

** My love,": answered I, *^ nobody must get it for you. 
The gentleman chooses to be alone, and will not let any 
body come to him. You shall have it after dinner.*' 
. . " Ah, .but, papa, I want it now. I put it away, just 
where the naughty giant had shut up the gentleman in the 
dungeon, who came to take away the lady. I was obliged 
to put it away then, because mamma cidled me to go to 
bed; but I want so to know what will become of them, 
you cannot think." 

. *'^ Well, dear Marguerite, I am sorry you must wait ; but 
you must learn to have patience." 

*' Do you know, papa, I walked in the garden before 
breakfast .-...and so, not thinking pf any thing, I came to, 
the summer-house ; and I tried to open the door, but I 
eould not. I found it was locked. So I thought Julia 
was there; and I knocked, and called Julia, but nobody 
answered. So then I knew Julia was not there, for I was 
sure she. would have opened the door. So I climbed upon 
the stump of the pear-tree, and tried to look in at the win- 
dof^; but the shutters were shut, and I could not get to see 
vmt the top of them. And I walked all round the sum- 
8icr4)oia8e, and all. the shutters were shut. Papa, I wish 
f#a wduld not let a man get into the summer-house, who 
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tost^ in iny eyes at leasts none of her personal attractions. 
Her intellectual accomplishments were much greater than 
ever. Her understanding was matured^ her judgment de« 
cided^ her experience more comprehensive. As she had a 
greater compass of materials to work upon^ her fancy was 
more playful^ her conversation richer^ and her reflections 
more amusing and pfofound. The matron character she 
had acquired^ had had no other effect on her feeUngs^ than 
to render them more deep^ more true and magnetical. Her 
disposition was more entirely affectionate than it had heen 
even in the first year of our cohabitation. Her attachment 
to her children wa» exemplary, and her vigilance uninter* 
nipted ; and, for myself, she was accustomed, in all that 
related to our mutual love, to enter into my sentiments and 
inclinations with so just a tone of equality and kindness, 
that we seemed to be two bodies animated by a single souL 
If the mother were improved, the children were still more 
improved. In their early years we are attached to our off* 
spring, merely because they are ours, and in a way that has 
led superficial speculators to consider the attachment, less as 
the necessary operation of a sensible and conscious mind> 
lihan as a wise provision of nature for the perpetuation of 
the species. But as they grow up, the case is different 
Our partiality is then confirmed or diminished by qualities 
visible to an impartial bystander as really aS to ourselves. 
They then cease to be merely the objects of oiir solicitude, 
and become our companions, the partners of our sentiments^ 
and the counsellors of our undertakings. Such at least was 
my case at the present period. Charles, who was noift 
sixteen, was manly beyond his years; while the native fire 
of his disposition was tempered by adversity, by an humbte 
situation, and by the ardour of filial and fraternal affection. 
Julia, who was two years younger, became daily more in- 
teresting by the mildnes of her disposition and the tendar. 
ness of her sensibility. Louisa was only twelve; but, as 
she was extremely notable, and had an uncommonly quick 
and accurate spirit of imitation, she rendered herself ex« 
ceedingly useful to her mother. Marguerite, the plaything 
takd amusement of the family, had, as I have said, just 
Completed the eighth year of her age* 
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•persons? Where are they dispersed? Whither are they 
gone ? Oh, miserable solitude and desertion, to which I 
have 80 long been condemned ! I see nothing around me 
but ipeeehless walls, or human faces that say as Uttle to my 
heart as the walls themselves ! How palsied is my soul ! 
How withered my affections! — But I wUl not anticipate. 



CHAPTER XII. 



I cARRiEn food to the stranger as occasion required in the 
course of the day. He seemed indisposed to speak, and we 
exchanged scarcely more than two or three words. The 
next morning was the implied time to which the question 
of his confidence was deferred, and I went to him with the 
'^oll resolution of refusing it. Whether it were that he 
discerned this resolution in my countenance, or that^ in the 
interval that elapsed, he had formed a meaner opinion of 
my character, and thought me unfit for the purposes he in. 
tended I should answer, certain it is that he anticipated me. 
At the same time he magnified the importance of the gifts 
he had to communicate. He expressed himself astonished 
at the precipitateness of his yesterday's conduct. It was 
not till after much trial and long probation that he could 
choose himself a confidant. I was not at present ^t for the 
character^ nor perhaps ever should be. The talent he pos- 
sessed was one upon which the fate of nations and of the 
human species might be made to depend. God had given 
it for the b^t and highest purposes; and the vessel in 
which it was deposited must be purified from the alloy of 
human frailty. It might be abused and applied to the 
most atrocious designs. It might blind the understanding 
of the wisest, and corrupt the integrity of the noblest. It 
might overturn kingdoms, and change the whole order of 
human society into anarchy and barbarism. It might 
render its possessor the universal plague or the universal 
tyrant of mankind. 

''^^Go, St. Leon!" added die stranger, '^ you are not qua« 
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irf wealth and poverty flashed full upon my soul. Before^ 
I had questioned the reality of the stranger a pretensions, 
and considered whether he might not be an artfiil impostor; 
fwt now all was clearness and certainty : the advantages of 
wealth passed in full review before my roused imagination. 
I saw horses^ palaces, and their furniture ; I saw the splen- 
dour of exhibition and the trains of attendants, — olirjects 
Whidi had been for ever dear to my puerile imagination; I 
ibontemplated the honour, love, obedience, troops of friends, 
which are so apt to attend upon wealth, when disbursed 
with a moderate degree of dignity and munificence. When 
I compared this with my present poverty and desertion, th(^ 
taieanness of our appearance, our daily labours, the danger 
Idiat an untoward accident might sink us in the deepest dh* 
tress, and the hopelessness that my son or his posterity 
should ever rise to that honour and distinction to which they 
liad once been destined, the efiect was too powerful. 

Another feeling came still further in aid of this : it was 
the humiliating impression which the stranger had left upon 
my mind : this seemed to be his great art, if in reality his 
conduct is to be imputed to art. There is no enemy to 
-virtue so fatal as a sense of degradation. Self-applause is 
our principal support in every liberal and elevated act of 
Virtue. If this ally can be turned against us ; if we can be 
made to ascribe baseness, effeminacy, want of spirit and 
advoiture, to our virtuous resolutions; we shall then indeed 
feel ourselves shaken. This was precisely my situation t 
the figure I made in my own eyes was mean ; I was im^ 
patient of my degradation ; I believed that I had shown 
-myself uxorious and effeminate, at a time that must have 
•ioused in me the spirit of a man, if there had been a spark 
-of manly spirit latent in my breast. This impatience co<*i 
Operated with the temptations of the stranger, and made me 
-anxious to possess what he offered to my acceptance. 

I reasoned thus with myself: what excites my scruples is 
dmply the idea of having one sin^e secret from my wife 
and family. This scruple is created by the singular and 
-unprecedented confidence in which we have been accuse 
•tOBBOd to live. Other men have their secrets : nor do they 
'find their domestic tranquillity broken by that eireumstance. 
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and tbe fastidious auditor turns from him ere iMlf his worcto 
itie uttered. He has no equipage and attendants, no nme 
to blow the trumpet before him and proelidm his ranl^ ; 
how can he propose any thing that shall be worthy of atten* 
don ? Aware of the pr^ossession of mankind in . this 
nspect^ he is alarmed and overwhelmed with confusi^ii 
before he opens his lips* Filled with the conscience of his 
worth, he anticipates the unmerited contempt that is pre* 
pared to oppress him, and his very heart dies idthiu him. 
Add to these circumstance8> the constitution of oiu* nature, 
the various pleasures of which it is adapted to partake, and 
ihow many of these pleasures it is in the power of wealth to 
procure. Yes ; an object like this will sufficiently apologise for 
ime to those for whose sake akme it was estimable in my. sight. 
Jtt is, indeed, nothing but our poverty and the lowneoa of 
'Our station that have thus ^educed in us an habitual and 
^inreserved communication of sentiments. Wealth would, 
4o a certain d^^ree, destroy our contact, and take off the 
wonder that we had each- our thoughts that were not put 
into the common stock. 

These considerations decided my choice. I was not ia^* 
deed without some variations of mind, and some oompunc- 
tion of heart for the resolution I had espoused. The l<mger 
.the stranger remained with me, the more evident it was 
■diat there was something mysterious between us ; and the 
unreserved auction and union that had lately reigned under 
my roof suffered materially the effects of it. The stranger 
liad been led to my cottage, in the first instance, by the en- 
'tire solitude in which it was placed. There waa nothing 
•about which he was so solicitous as conoeidment ; the most 
-afrodons criminal could not be more alarmed at the idea of 
being discovered. I was unable to account. for this; but I was 
now too anxious for his stay and the promised reward, not 
<to be alert in gratifying all his wishes. The most inviolable 
'seeresy, therefore, was enjoined to the whole family ; and 
the younger brandies of it, particularly the little Marguerite, 
it was necessary to keep almost immured, to prevent the 
danger of their reporting any thing out of the house, that 
might be displeasing to the stranger and fatal to my ex- 
pectations. Upon the whole my situation was eminentiy 
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-^ — r* and then he would groan as if his heart were bursting. 
Sometimes^ in tjie midst of these recollections, he would 
pass the back of his hand over his eyes ; and then, looking 
at it^ shaking his head^ and biting his under lip^ exclaim 
with a piteous accent, '^ Dry ! — dry ! — all the moisture of 
my frame is perished ! " Then^ as if recovering himself^ he 
would cry with a startled and terrified voice, " Who is there? 
St.Xieon? Come to me! Let me feel that there is a 
liuman being near me ! I often call for you ; but I find 
myself alone^ deserted^ friendless ! — friendless ! 

, At times when his recollection was more complete^ he 
would say, '^ I know I tire you ! Why should I tire you? 
What gratification can it be to me to occasion emotions of 
disgust ? " Upon these occasions I endeavoured to soothe 
him, and assured him I found pleasure in administering to 
his relief. But he replied, " No, no ; do not flatter me ! 
It is long since I have heard the voice of flattery I I never 
loved it ! No; I know I am precluded from ever exciting 
friendship or sympathy ! Why am I not dead? Why do I 
live, a burthen to myself, useful to none ? My secret I 
could almost resolve should die with me ; but you have 
earned, and you shall receive it." 

The stranger was not always in this state of extreme an-» 
gnish, nor always indisposed to converse. He had lucid 
intervals ; and could beguile the sorrow of his heart with 
social communication. We sometimes talked of various 
sciences and branches of learning ; he appeared to be well 
informed in them all. His observations were ingenious ; 
his language copious ; his illustrations fanciful and pic** 
turesque ; his manner bold and penetrating. It was easy 
to observe in him the marks of a vigorous and masculine 
genius. Sometimes we discussed the events at that time 
going on in the world. When we discoursed of events that 
had passed, and persons that had died, more than a century 
before, the stranger often spoke of them in a manner as if 
he. had been an eye-witness, and directly acquainted with 
the objects of our discourse. This I ascribed to the vivid- 
ness of his conceptions, and the animation of his language. 
I{e however often checked himself in this peculiarity, and 
alwajs carefully avoided what could lead to any thing per- 



disgraces be'puUislied''to'ajry'bne?'*l8''it not enough thai ^'""^. 
they have lacerated my boaoni'/"tt!ai they have deprived me '.^ 
of fiiends, that they have visited' me with every advereity :'.' .^ 
and every angulah, that they have bowed me down to the " ' '< 
etrth, diat they have made thought, and remembtance, and i ] 
life itself, a burthen too heavy to be borne? Yonr presou ; 
i^fudidooa c(»duct, if peraiated in, wUl have the efiect of ; ' 
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driving me from yctar roof, of turning me once more upon 

iStse worlds upon that world tibat I hate, upon that world 

whose bruises and iU treatment I feel in every fibre of my 

frame ; of exposing me again to fresh persecutions^ and 

esnsing me to perish miserably in a dungeon, or die upon 

ft Bcafibld. Spare me, my generous host; I know you are 

eapable of generosity. Indeed I have endured enough to 

satiate the rage of malice itself. You see what I ^ffer front 

the rage and tempest of my own thoughts, even without the 

assistance of any external foe. Let me die in that degree of 

tranquillity I am able to attain. I will not trouble you long." 

At another time he addressed me in a different style. 

'^ You see, St. Leon, that the anguish of mind I endure is 

such as is ordinarily attributed to the recollection of great 

mmes ; and you have very probably conjectured that in my 

ease it arises from the same source. If you have, I forgive 

yon ; but I assure you that you are mistaken. Take from 

yourself that uneasiness, if it has ever visited you ; you 

are not giving sanctuary to a villain ! I am innocent. I 

ean take no crime to my charge. I have sufferkl mor^ 

idmost than man ever suffered; but I have sinned little. 

The cause of my uneasiness and prime source of all my 

misfortunes, I dare not disclose to you. Be contented with 

the plan of my conduct. I have digested my purpose : I 

have determined where to speak and where to be sUent." 

The more I saw of this man, the more strange and un. 
accountable appeared to me every thing that related to him. 
Why was he so poor, possessing, as he pretended, inex. 
haustible wealth? Why was he unhappy, with so great 
talents and genius, and such various information ? Why 
was he friendless, being, as he solemnly assured me, so per- 
fectly innocent, and of consequence so respectable ? That 
he was an impostor, every thing that I saw of him forbade 
me to believe. His sorrows were too profound and excru- 
eiating, for it to be possible for me to rank them among 
the actions that a man may play. The greatness of his 
|)Owers, the dignity of his carriage, the irresistible appear- 
ftnce of sincerity that sparkled in his eye and modiUated 
his voice, fully convinced me that he really was what he 
pretaided to be. I had heard of men who^ tmder the pre. 
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ttun who Ead put fatmself uiuler lay protectioii. Chulef 
and myadf were at work in the fields within sight of th« 
Uce« Their appearance first caught the attention of Charles 
tt they iqiproached the shore^ and he enquired of me re* 
speeting the hahit of the foreigner^ which was different from 
any he had heen accustomed to see. While we were yeC 
qpeaking^ I ohserved in them an intention to land within 
H^t of my cottage. This was an uncommon circumstance j 
oar privacy was rarely invaded^ and we Uved almost as 
much out of the world as we should have done in the re« 
motest island of the Atlantic ocean. I reasoned in my owii 
mind upon their appearance : they had little resemblance to 
a party of pleasure ; the habit of the officers of justice I 
was perfectly acquainted with ; and the suspicion of the real 
nature of their errand immediately darted on my thoughts. 
Without saying a word to Charles on the subject^ I hast- 
ened with all the speed I could exert to the apartment of the 
stranger^ and acquainted him with what I had seen. He 
concurred with me in the ideas I had formed^ arid appeared 
much shocked at the intelligence. There was however 
no time to be lost ; and^ after having for a moment given 
vent to an anguish which was too powerful to be suppressed, 
he withdrew as hastily as he could from the summer-house, 
and betook himself to the woods. He recommended to me 
to leave him, telling me that he could conceal himself most 
efiectually alone, and observing that it would be necessary 
for me to meet the officers, and endeavour as much as pos-* 
sible to remove their suspicions. 

Accordingly, as soon as he was gone, I threw open the 
windows of the summer-house, removed the shutters, and 
took from it as effectually as I could all appearance of 
having served as a place of concealment. This was a pre** 
caution which the stranger had on a former occasion re- 
commended to me. It fortunately happened that Julia and 
the little Marguerite were gone out together in the fields on 
the eastern side of my cottage ; otherwise infallibly the child 
by her innocent prattle, and perhaps Julia by the appre- 
hensive sensibility of her temper, would have betrayed our 
secret, or at least have suggested to the officers a feeling as 
if, by a longer stay and a more diligent search, they might 
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^ened tlTeir i£^of my W^pJvoSn^^cAn'cceased thc^danger 

j!ot the person I'waa bSoiid ft^roteS'^ dV'V 5 

' They fM:cepled'*my oSbr'fof ^bmittmg to their search,! 

^ and made a strict evam'ina'tio^of'every place about my ha- ^ 

bitatioD in which the'stran'g^^uld be concealed Disap. ''<< 

pointed here they endeavoured by threats to diBCOver 

whether I was able to give diera any information To these 

I calmly answered, that they had mistaken ray character , 
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^t^ though I was a poor man> I had not foigotten' that I 
was noble; that they were aheady in possession of my spon^ 
taneous answer to their enquiries; and that^ in nocaae^ and 
upon no supposition^ should tyranny and ill treatment ex- 
tort from me what I was not in the first instance disposed 
to give. My wife was present during this conversation^ and, 
I could perceive, felt an alarm for my danger that she would 
have been incapable of feeling for a dimger to herself. 

Though I was extremely anxious that these men should 
be disappointed in the oliject of their expedition, yet I did 
not neglect this opportunity of endeavouring to obtain satis- 
faction for my own curiosity; I remarked at first diat the 
Neapolitan was an inquisitor, and this circumstance had. 
given additional poignancy to the uneasiness of Marguerite. 
But the accusations of which the inquirition at this time 
took cc^nisance were so numerous— *&e ecclesiastical power 
continually usurping upon the cinl— that I was little assisted 
in the judgment I was desirous to frame by any inference ta 
be deduced from this circumstances I questioned directly, 
with an air as if it were merely in the way of conversation,^ 
what was the crime of the man of whom ^ey were in pur- 
suit? and what was the cause forcible eaough to induce a 
Neapolitan inquisitor to follow so decrepit and forlorn an> 
individual as. he described,. beyond ihc Alps, and almost to 
the banks of the Danube? To this he answered roughly, 
that though he was not able to discover the object of his 
search, he was by no means convinced that I was not his 
abettor and accomplice ; and that as to his crime, that was 
not to be named ; the welfare of Christendom demanding* 
that the criminal, and the memory of his offences, should 
be buried together. At the same time he warned me tO' 
consider well what I did> before I reposed, myself to be 
overwhelmed by the vengeance of the court of which he- 
was a member. To this I' answered haughtily, that I had 
already condescended to repel his suspicion, and that no* 
other man than an inquisitor would have had the^ stupidity 
or the* audaciousness to question my veracity. I added, 
that I was perfectly acquainted with the nature of his court, 
which was an. object of abhorrence to the whole Christian 
world ; but. that he was mistaken if he supposed that the 
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'' ' Mnlal[e menot^my beloved l^saicLshe " I bajt no st 
denre to'^^into what you are willing to conceaL Forgive r 
the perturbatton' Sfhi di hMpoured itself out in these mvo- ' 
y'luBtary^questioDB I repose ^n entire confidence in yon. , 
V "^ I would sooner die than interfere ^th any olqeot you haTo 
at heart. Go on according to the dictates of your own 
jBdgment uuthBturbed by me^^^l^will not doidtt diat yo« 
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have sufficient reasons for what you oonuminicate^ and what 
you suppress. I am grieved indeed at the intemiptioii of 
«ur obscure and unambitious tranquillity ; but I had resolved 
not to trouble you with my uneasiness and apprehenaioni. 
The incident of this morning has extorted them from me ; 
but I will behave better in future." 

This scene was extremely distressing to me. My wife 
was oppressed with fears^ and I had nothing to answer her. 
The consolations that rose up in my own mind I was pre» 
vented from communicating. The more geneix>usly she 
tonfided in me^ the more I feU the ungracious and disagree 
able nature of the concealment I practised. I endeavoured 
however to encourage myself with the idea> that the labour 
would not be long^ and the harvest would prove abundant. 
I said in my own mind^ The w<Hrst is now over ; the busi- 
ness has been commenced ; the shock to my own family 
has actually occurred ; I must go on resolutely^ and shut 
my eyes to the temporarily displeasing circumstances that 
may be connected with the completing my object. 



CHAPTER XII!. 



Another source of uneasiness was added to the distraction 
my mind already endured. The stranger did not 2q[>pear. 
It was in the morning that the officers of justice arrivedj 
they departed about noon ; and in two hours afterwards I 
entered the wood in search of my guest. The wood was 
of some leagues in extent ; it was intersected by paths in 
various directions ; it was in^spersed with caverns ; its 
^owth was of all kinds^ — in some places lofty trees that 
seemed to form a support for the clouds, in others an mu 
^erwood impenetrable alike to the feet and to the eye. As 
I entered the wood, I however conceived that the discovery 
x>f the. stranger, to me who was acquainted with its lurking- 
places, would be an affair of little toil ; his feebleness and 
decrepitude would not suffer him to proceed to any great 
distance. In this I was mistak<Qn. I looked carefully on 
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"was to be done^ I hesid 4;te howling of the .wolves at a dia. 
tance ; and their howl had that particular melancholy and 
discoiMting jsound which is well known to precede a com- 
ing storm. There was no time to be lost^ and accordingly 
I set out. I was less anxious to be at home <m my own 
account^ than for the sake of quiettiig the idarms of my 
family^ to whom I had already occasioned too great a por- 
tion of uneasiiieBB. 

I %ad not' proceeded far before the rain descended in 
torreiits^ inteirmingled with peals of thunder and sheets of 
lightning. The thunder^ interrupted^ as it were^ from time 
to time^ with the noise of the wild beasts that inhabited the 
wood^ deafened me^ while the excessive and instantaneous 
brilliancy of the lightning occasioned me an intolerable 
aching in the organ of sight. It rained incessantly for two 
hours^ and I found myself drenched and fatigued with the 
wet. During this time my progress was small ; and I was 
ever and anon intercepted by theimderwood^ and could not 
without repeated experiments discover the means of pro- 
ceeding. At length the rain subsided^ and seemed to give 
place to a gloomy and motionless calm, ^oon after^ I dis-. 
covered a light at a distance^ and advanced towards it. As 
I approached^ I perceived that it proceeded from a set of 
ban^tti^ to the amount of fourteen or fifteen persons^ sitting 
round a fire in the mouth of a cave^. I was glad to turn 
my steps another way^ and was for some time afraid that 
the noise I made in occasionally forcing my way through 
the bushes would alarm them^ and cost me my Hfe. I 
however fortunately escaped their notice. This was in a 
part of the wood remote from the path I ought to have 
taken^ and near the road to Lindau. 

The day began to dawn before I reached my own habi- 
tation. The conjecture I had made, when I was unawares 
upon the point of falling into the hands of the banditti, 
that the road of Lindau was on the other side of their re- 
treatj was of some service to me as an indication where to 
find the cottage and the lake. This road skirted the wood 
on the side nearly opposite to that by which I entered it. 
The difficulties however I had to encounter were inconodv. 
ably great^ in endeavouring to preserve my line of direction. 
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a relief to our minds^ Marguerite left me to repose myadf 
from the extraordinary fatigue I had undergone. But m j 
inind was too much disturbed to suffer me to sink into the 
jams of forgetf^ness. I felt something tragical in the sad 
destiny of my unfortunate guest. It was fiut too probable 
iiiat^ in his peculiarly weak state of body, and with his d&. 
dining health, the being thus exposed for a day and a night 
to the effects of hunger, of the inclemency of the air, and 
the tempestuousness of the elements, would put a dose to 
liis existence. I was determined soon to recommence my 
search. But how could I be sure that I should be more 
fortunate to-day, than the day before ? If I found him, it 
was most likely I should find him either dead or dyii^. 
The d^;ree of intercourse that had taken place between us 
had made him occupy a considerable ^ace in my thoughts. 
The prospects he had opened to me, the conduct he had 
induced me to adopt, the painful effects and dissatisfaction 
of mind which had been produced by that conduct as it 
relucted my family, all combined to give me an interest 
in his fate. I had seen his talents ; I had fdt his ascend, 
ancy ; I had experienced that sort of conflict, which ap. 
pearances of guilt on the one hand, and asseverations of 
innocence on the other, are cdculated to produce in the 
thoughts and emotions of a bystander. He was no com- 
mon man ; the expectations and conjectures he excited wa:e 
of no ordinary sort; and I felt that an army might be 
destroyed, and a spacious plain covered with the wounded 
and the dying, without producing greater commotion in my 
soul. 

In the anxious and disturbed state of mind in which I 
was, the thoughts flow with extraordinary rapidity. It will 
be found attended with a strange, and, previously to the 
experiment, incredible mixture of reasoning and passion, of 
philosophising and fiiry. I was accordingly conscious at 
this moment of the truth of the stranger's assertion, that in 
me he had a protector, not a friend. vFriendship is an ob- 
ject of a peculiar sort ; the smallest reserve is deadly to it. 
I may indeed fed the emotions of a friend towards a man 
who in part conceals from me th» thoughts of his heart ; 
but then I must be imcpnsdons of this concealment The 
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I had ^dready spent several hours in anxiously tracing 
the wood in every direction; and the period of noon was 
past^ when^ approaching an ohscure and ahnost hnpenetrahte 
thicket^ my ear was caught hy a low and melancholy sounds 
which at first I knew not to what I was to ascrihe. It 
however arrested my attention^ and caused me to assume 
«n attitude of listening. After the lapse of little niore than 
a minute^ the same sound was repeated. I now distinctly 
perceived that it was the groami of some creature in a very 
^hle and exhausted state^ and immediately suspected that 
it was the stranger. I went almost rotmd the thicket before 
I could discern an entrance^ and^ though I looked with the 
utmost care^ coidd perceive nothing that the thicket inclosed. 
The groan was repeated a third time. The long intervals 
between the groans gave a peculiar melancholy to the effect, 
and each seemed so much lower than the groan before^ that 
nothing but the ear of anxious attention would have caught 
it ; at the same time that the tone conveyed an idea Of stu- 
pified^ yet vital^ anguish. At length I perceived the legs 
and something of the garb of a man. It was the stranger ! 
He appeared to have crept into the thicket upon his hands 
and knees. When I forced my way to him, he seemed in 
die very act of expiring. He was lying on his face, and I 
raised him a little. His eyes were fixed ; his mouth was 
open ; his lips and tongue were parched and dry. I in- 
fused a few drops of a cordial into his mouth. For a mo- 
ment it ajfpeared to produce no sensation, but presently my 
patient uttered a deep and long-drawn sigh. I repeated my 
application. As a principal cause of the condition in which 
I found him was inanition, the stimulant I administered 
produced a powerful efiect. He moved his hands, shud- 
dered, turned his eyes languidly upon me, and, having ap- 
peared to recognise me, shut them hastily again. I moved 
him slowly and softly into a freer air, and bathed his temples 
with one of the liquids I had about me. By this time he 
looked up, and then suddenly round him with a wild and 
hurried air. He spoke not however ; he was speechless. 
In about a quarter of an hour he relapsed into convulsions, 
in which it seemed probable he would expire. They lasted 
a considerable time, and he then sunk into a state of insen- 
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aeelnfed to menafoe his instaokt di8BOluti0B. During all thia 
time I remained in the imxioaB auspenae of contending hope 
and fear. Waa it probshle that he woold ever recorer 
strength enoa^ to confer on me the legacy he had an.' 
nounoed ? The particolara of hia secret I knew not ; but, 
judging from what I had heard of the pretences and pur- 
suits of alchemy^ it waa natural to suppose that he had a 
jHTCicess to communicate^ which would require on his part 
Gonsideralde accuracy of recollection^ aa well aa the power 
of dehvering himself in a methodical and orderly discourse. 
I was fortunate enough however to perceive^ after a tor. 
m^ntfng and tedious crisis^ that he appeared to be in a pro* 
gress ctf convalescence, and that his strength both of body 
and mind were recruited daily. After the lapse of a fort, 
night from the adventure of the wood^ he one evening 
addressed me in die following manner : — 

^^ St. Leon, I have been to blame. I have put you to a 
sufficient trial ; I have received from you every assistance 
and kindness that my situation demanded; I have im. 
posed on you much trouble and anxiety ; I have excited your 
expectations by announcing to you in part what it was in 
my power to bestow ; and I have finally risked the defraud* 
ing your hopea and your humanity of their just reward. 
Do me the justice however to remember, that I had no 
presentiment of the event which has so inauspidously come 
between you and your hopes. Fool that I was, I imagined 
I had suffered enough, and that, as I had obtained a longer 
respite from external persecution than I almost ever expe- 
rienced, I idiould be permitted to spend the short remainder 
of my days uninterrupted ! I now however look back upon 
this last assault with complacency. It has cut off some« 
thing from the last remnant of a life to the close of which 
I look forward with inexpressible longing; at the same 
time that I am still in prospect of obtaining the final wish 
of my heart— the stealing out of the world unperceived, and 
lima in some measure eluding the last malice of my ene*^ 
miea. After my death I have but one injunction to leave 
with you — the iigunction of Hercules to PhUoctetes — that 
BO inducement may move you to betray to mortal man the 
place in which you shall have deposited my ashes. Bury 
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imagined how much these successive^ endless disappoint- 
meiits increased my impatience^ and magnified in my eyes 
the donation I sought. 

The whole of this and the following day the strangec 
remained speechless. The third day^. in the morning, he 
murmured, many sounds^, hut in a manner so excessively 
inarticulate^ that I was net ahle to understand one word ia 
six that he said. I recollected his prediction that he should 
die on the fourth day. The fever of my soul was at its 
height.. Mortal sinews and fihres could sustain no more. 
If the stranger had died thus^ it is most prohable that I 
should have thrown myself in anguish and rage upon his 
corpse, and have expired in the same hour.. 

In the evening of the third day I visited him again. He 
had thrown his robe around him^ and was sitting on the side 
of his couch. The evening sun shot his last beams over 
the window-shutters. There were about eight inches be- 
tween the shutter and the top of the window ; and some 
branches of vines, with their grapes already ripe, broke the 
ttniformityof the light. The side of the couch faced the 
west^ and the beams played upon the old man's countenance* 
I had never seen it so serene. The light, already softened 
by the decline of day, gave it a peculiar animation : and a 
smile that seemed to betoken renovation and the youth of 
angels sat upon it. He beckoned me to approach^ I 
placed mys^ beside him on the couch ;. he took my hand 
in his, and leaned his face towards me. 

'^ I shall never witness the light of the setting sun 
again ! " were the first words he uttered. I immediately 
perceived that he spoke more collectedly, and with better, 
articulation than at any time since the paralytic stroke. 
Still however it was no easy matter to develop his words.. 
But I wound up every faculty of my frame to catch them ; 
and^ assisted as I was by the habit of listening to his 
speech for many weeks^ which during the whole of that 
time had never been distinct, I was successful enough to 
make out his entire discourse. 

It continued, though with various interruptions, for more: 
than half an hour. He explained with wonderful accuracy 
the whole of his secrets^ and the process with which thej^ 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

From the moment of my last interview with the stranger 
I was another creature. My thoughts incessantly rolled upon 
his communications. They filled me with astonishment and 
joy, almost to'hursting.- I was unable to contain myself;- 
I was unable to remain in any posture or any place. I 
could scarcely command myself sufficiently to perform the 
last duties to his body in the manner he had directed. I 
paced with eager step the sands of the lake ; I climbed the 
neighbouring lulls, and then descended with inconceivable 
rapidity to the vales below ; I traced with fierce impa- 
tience the endless mazes of the wood in which I so hardly 
recovered my bewildered guest. The uninterruptedness 
and celerity of bodily motion seemed to communicate some 
ease to my swelling heart. 

Yet there was one thing I wanted. I wanted some 
friendly bosom into which to pour out my feelings, and 
thus by participation to render my transports balsamic and 
tolerable. But this was for ever denied me. No human 
ear must ever be astonished with the story of my endow- 
ments and my privileges. I may whisper it to the woods 
and the waters, but not in the face of man. Not only am 
I bound to suppress the knowledge of the important secret 
I possess, but even jhe feelings, the ruminations, the visions, 
that are for ever floating in my soul. It is but a vain and 
frivolous distinction upon which I act, when I commit to 
this paper my history, and not the science which is its cor. 
ner-stone. The reason why the science may not be divulged 
1^ obvious. Exhausdess wealth, if commimicated to all 
men, would be but an exhaustless heap of pebbles and dust; 
and nature will not admit her everlasting laws to be so 
abrogated, as they would be by rendering the whole race of 
sublunary man immortal. But I am bound, as far as pos- 
sible, not only to hide my secrets, but to conceal that I have 
any to hide. Senseless paper ! be thou at least my confi- 
dant I To thee I may impart what my soul spurns the 
task to suppress. The human mind insatiably thirsts for a 
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are his servants^ and he, if his temper he nohle and upright, 
will he the servant of the whole world. Nay, it cannot 
happen otherwise. He has as few temptations to ohliquity 
as omnipotence itself. Weakness and want are the parents 
of vice. But he possesses every thing ; he cannot hetter 
his situation ; no man can come into rivalship or competi- 
tion with him. I thank God, I have known the extremes 
of poverty, and therefore am properly qualified to enjoy my 
present happiness. I have felt a reverse of fortune, driving 
me in one instance to insanity, in another instance threat, 
ening to destroy me, my wife, and children together, with 
the plague of hunger. My heart has heen racked with 
never-dying remorse; hecause, hy my guilt and folly, my 
children have heen deprived of tiie distinction and rank to 
which they were horn, and plunged in remediless obscurity. 
Heaven has^ seen my sufierings, and at length has graciously 
said, ' It is enough.' Because I have endured more than 
man ever endured from the privation of fortune, God in his 
justice has reserved tor me diis secret of the transmutation 
of metals. I can never again fall into that wretchedness, 
by which my understanding was subverted, and my heart 
was broken." 

From this part of the l^acy of the stranger, my mind 
reverted to the other. I surveyed my limbs, all the joints 
and articulations of my frame, with curiosity and astonish- 
ment. " What !" exclaimed I, " these limbs, this com- 
plicated but brittle frame, shall last for ever ! No disease 
shall attack it ; no pain shall seize it ; death shall withhold 
from it for ever his abhorred grasp ! Perpetual vigour, 
peipetual activity, perpetual youth, shall take up their abode 
with me ! Time shall generate in me no decay, shall not 
add a wrinkle to my brow, or convert a hair of my head to 
grey ! This body was formed to die ; this edifice to crumble 
into dust ; the principles of corruption and mortality are 
mixed up in every atom of my frame. But for me the 
laws of nature are suspended; the eternal wheels of the 
universe roll backward ; I am destined to be triumphant 
over fate and time ! 

" Months, years, cycles, centuries ! To me all these are 
but as indivisible moments. I shall never become old ; I 
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It was voTse when I recollected my wife and my children. 
MHien I considered for the first time that they were now in 
a manner nothing to me^ I felt a sensation that might be 
said to mount to anguish. How can a man attach himself 
to any things when he comes to consider it as the mere 
plaything and amusement of the moment! In this statement 
however I am not accurate. Habit is more potent than any 
theoretical speculation. Past times had attached me deeply^, 
irrevocably^ to all the members of my family. But I felt 
that I should survive them all. They would die one by one, 
«nd leave me alone. I should drop into their graves the 
8tiU renewing tear of anguish. In that tomb would my 
heart be buried. Never^ never^ through the countless ages 
of eternity^ should I form another attachment. In the 
happy age of delusion, happy and auspicious at least to the 
cultivation of the passions, when I felt that I also was a 
mortal, I was capable of a community of sentiments and- a 
going forth of the heart. But how could 1, an immortal, 
hope ever hereafter to feel a serious, an elevating and expan* 
sive passion for the ephemeron of an hour J 
w As the first tumult of my thoughts subsided, I began, as 
is usual with persons whose minds are turned loose in the 
search of visionary happiness, to- picture to myself, more 
steadily and with greater minuteness, the objects I would 
resolve eairly to accomplish. I would in the first place 
return to France, my adored country, the residence of my 
ancestors, whose annals they had adorned, whose plains had 
witnessed their heroic feats, and who^e eaVth enclosed their 
ashes. To France I was endeared by every tie that binds 
the human heart ; her language had been the prattle of my 
infancy; hner national manners and temper were twined 
with the fibres of my constitution^ and could not be rooted 
-out ; I fdt that every Frenchman that lived was my brother. 
Banishment had only caused these prejudices to strike their 
tendiik deeper in my heart. I knew not that I shotdd 
finally limit my dbode to France. A man who, like Mel- 
ehlsedec, is '^ without end of life," may well consider himself 
as being also, lik^ him, *' without * father, without mother, 
attd without descent.'* Aut at all events I would first fi^ 
my children, who did not participate in my privileges, in 
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now intrusted to me^ the case was altered. I felt even a 
greater interest in my sovereign^ now pressed down with 
disease and calamity^ yet retaining the original alacrity and 
confidence of his soul^ than I had done^ when I saw him in 
all the pride of youths and all the splendour of prosperity. 
I was anxious that Charles should now enter into his ser- 
vice ; and I determined once again to assume the cuirass 
and the falchion^ that I might he the instructor of his 
youth^ and his pattern in feats of war. I resolved that my 
shepherd-hoy^ bred in obscurity among woods and moun- 
tains^ should burst with sudden splendour upon his country- 
men^ and prove in the field his noble blood and generous 
strain. I also proposed to myself, both out of sympathy 
for my king^ and to give greater eclat to my son's entrance 
into life^ to replenish with my treasures the empty coffers of 
France^ and thus to furnish what at this period seemed to 
be the main spring upon which the fortune of war depended. 
With the advantages I could a£Pord him^ the career of 
Charles could not fail to be rapid and illustrious^ and he 
would undoubtedly obtain the stafi^ of constable of France^ 
the possessor of which^ Montmorency^ was now in disgrace. 
I would marry my daughters to sudb of the young nobility 
as I should find most distinguished in talents and spotless 
in character. When^ by the death of her I most loved^ my 
affections should be weaned from my country, and the scenes 
to which I had been accustomed were rendered painful and 
distressing, I would then set out upon my travels. I would 
travel with such splendour and profusion of expense (for 
this^ though mortified in me by a reverse of many years* 
duration, continued to be the foible of my heart) as should 
supersede the necessity of letters of recommendation, and 
secure me a favourable reception wherever I appeared. I 
might spend a life, in a manner, in every country that was 
fortunate enough to allure my stay^ spreading improvements, 
dispensing blessings, and causing all distress and calamity 
to vanish from before me. 
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' the hewt_of our doraeBtic joy "^^ ^^ ' 

It was these symptomB tima remarked by me 4hat first 
nniEed me from the inebnation of my new condition. I 
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was compelled to suspect that^ while I revelled in visions of 
future enjoyment^ I was inflicting severe and unmerited 
pains on those I loved. It was necessary^ if I valued their 
happiness^ that I should descend from the clouds of spe- 
cuhition and fancy^ and enter upon the world of realities. 

But here I first found a difficulty to which^ during the 
idgn of my intoxication^ I had heen utteriy insensible. I 
wai rich ; I could raise my family^ as far as the power of 
nnmey extended^ — money^ which may in some sensehe styled 
the empress of the worlds — to what heights I pleased. I 
had hitherto committed die faulty so common to projectors^ 
of looking only to ultimate objects and great resting places^ 
and n^lecting to consider the steps between. This was an 
omission of high importance. Every thing in the world 
is conducted by gradual process. This seems to be the 
great principle of harmony in the universe. Nothing is 
abrupt ; one thing is so blended and softened into another^ 
that it is impossible to say where the former ends and the 
latter begins. 

This remark is folly applicable to the situation which was 
now before me. Yesterday I was poor ; to-day I was pos- 
sessor of treasures inexhaustible. How was this alteration 
to be announced ? To dissipate the revenues of princes, 
to purchase immense estates^ to launch into costly establish-* 
ments^ are tasks to which ihe most vulgar mind is equal. 
But no man stands alone in the worlds without all trace of 
what he has been^ and with no one near^ that thinks hinu 
sdf entitled to scrutinise his proceedings and his condition. 
Least of all was this roy case. I was bound to certain 
other persons by the most sacred obligations ; I could not 
separate myself from them ; I could not render myself a 
Hiere enigma in their eyes ; though^ in the language of the 
worlds the head of my family^ they were my natural censors 
and judges. I was accountable* to them for my conduct ; it 
was my duty^ paramount to all other duties^ to stand as a 
fair^ upright^ and honourable character in their estimation. 
' If these remarks be true taken in a general view^ they 
are much more so when applied to my particular case. 
"Hiere are men who live in the midst of their families like 
ah eastern despot surrounded with his subjects. They are 
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be saffidenUy prepared for the transitioB^ to return to my 
natiye country. I beUeved in the mean time^ that> in the 
capital of the bishopric^ where my name was scarcely re- 
membered by a single individual^ I should be more at 
liberty ta proceed as circumstances suggested^ than in my 
present rural situation^ where every neighbour regarded 
himself as vested with a sort of inquisitorial power over all 
around him. 

To account for this measure to my family^ I felt it in- 
cumbent on me to confess to them a certain pecuniary ac- 
quisition. The story that most readily suggested itself^ was 
that of the stranger having left behind him a certain sum 
of which he made a donation to me. This^ though in the. 
plain and direct sense of the terms it were false^ yet in its 
spirit bore a certain resemblance to the truth ; and^ with 
that resemblance^ in spite of the rigid adherence to veracity^ 
that first ornament of a gentleman^ that most essential pre- 
requisite to the regard and affection of others^ which I had 
hitherto maintained^ I was induced to content myself.. 
What could I do ? I was compelled to account for appear- 
ances ; I was forbidden by the most solemn injunctions to 
unfold the truth. I should indeed have felt little compla- 
cence in the disclosure; I should have been reluctax^t to 
announce a circumstance which^ as I b^an to feel^ intro- 
duced a permanent difference and separation between me 
and my family. 

The sum at which I fixed the legacy of the stcanger was^ 
three thousand crowns. I was not inattentive to the future ; 
I should have been glad^ by my present account^ to have 
furnished a more ample solution for circumstances which 
might occur hereafter. But some regard was due to pro- 
bability. An unknown^ a solitary man^ broken with age, 
who arrived on foot^ and who declined all aid and attend, 
ance, must not be represented as possessing mines of trea- 
sure. 

It was some time before I could prevail on myself tos 
break my story to the inhabitants of my cottage. As the; 
time approached when I was to bid an everlasting farewell 
to Tural obscurity and a humble station^ they seemed tOi 
adorn themselves in new charms. I was like the son of a 
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( barned to go forth into the worlds to behold the mannen 

of his spedes^ and to establish for himself a daim to some 
zank in their estimation. He had pined in thought at the 
mediocrity of our circumstances^ and the apparent impossi- 
bility of emerging ; for he regarded the duty of contributing 
his labour to the subsistence of the family^ as the first of 
all obligations ; and the mOre the bent of his spirit struggled 
against it^ the more resolutely he set himself to comply. 

The rest of the family were no sooner retired^ than Mar- 
guerite^ finding in what I had just announced to all^ an 
occasion from the use of which she could not excuse her- 
self^ took this opportunity of unburthening the grief which 
had long been accumulating in her mind. / 

^' St Leon^" said she^ '* listen kindly to what I am going 
to say to you^ and assure yourself that I am actuated by 
no spleen^ res^itment^ or ill-humour^ but by the truest 
afi^ction. I perceive I have lost^ in your apprehension^ 
the right of advising you. I am no longer the partner 
of your counsels; I am no longer the confident of your 
Noughts. You communicate nothing but what you can- 
not- suppress ; and. that you communicate to your whole 
family assembled. Heaven knows how dear to me is every 
individual of that family ! but my love for them does not 
hide from me what is due to myself. I know that a hus- 
bandj who felt as a husband ought^ and^ give me leave to 
say^ as I have deserved you should feel towards me^ could 
not act as you have acted to-night. 

^^ You must excuse* my remitiding you of some* things 
which you seem to have forgotten. I would not mention 
diem^ if they had not been forgotten when they ought to 
have been remembered. I have lived seventeen years with 
you ; my whole study had been your advantage and plea- 
sure. Have you any thing to reproach me with ? Point 
out to me^ if in any thing I could have added to your 
jdeasure^ and have neglected it I What I have done^ has not 
been the ceremonious discharge of a duty ; it has been the 
pure emanation of an attachment that knew no bounds. I 
have passed with you through good fortune and ill fortune. 
When we were rich, I entered with my whole heart into your 
pleaauies^ because they were yourg. When we Were poor^ I 
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^* But ibis is not what I porposed chiefly to say. This is 
what iny situation and my feelings have unwillingly wrung 
fit>m me. Though you have injured me in the tenderest 
pointy I still recollect what you were to me. I still fed 
deeply interested in your welfare^ and the fair fame you are 
to transmit to your children. I entreat you then to reflect 
deeply^ before you proceed further. You seem to me to 
stand upon a precipice ; nor do the alteration that has taken 
place in your manners^ and the revolution of your hearty 
lead me to augur favourably of the plans you have formed. 
What is this stranger ? Whence came he? Why did he 
hide himself^ and why was he pursued by the officers of 
justice ? Had he no relations ? Was his bequest of the 
sum he had about him his own act^ and who is the witness 
to its deliberateness or its freedom ? You must not think 
that the world is inattentive to the actions of men or their 
drcumstances ; if it were^ the fame we prize would be an 
empty bauble. No^ sir^ a fair fame can only be secured by 
unequivocal proceedings. What will^ what can^ be thou^t 
of your giving shelter to an unknown^ a man accused of 
crimes^ a man never beheld even by an individual of your own 
family^ and upon the strength of whose alleged bequest 
you are about to change the whole mode of your life ? 

'^ Nor^ Reginald^ must you think me credulous enough to 
imagine that you have now disclosed the whole or the pre- 
cise truth. Three thousand crowns is not a sum sufficient 
to account for what you propose^ for the long agitation of 
your thoughts^ or for the change of character you have sus- 
tained. You must either be totally deprived of rational 
judgment^ or there must be something behind^ that you 
have not communicated. What do you purpose in going 
to reside in the midst of a city foreign to the manners of 
a Frenchman^ distracted with internal broils^ and embit- 
tered to us by the recollection of the extremities we person- 
ally suffered in it ? Is your ambition sunk so low^ that it 
can be gratified by such a transition ? No ; you mean more 
than you have announced ; you mean something you are 
unwilling to declare. Consider that meaning well ! Put 
me out of the question ! I am nothings and no longer de- 
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^ O^j li{^ilgflerat^ ! haw wxetohed and phiaUe is my 
oitaatiQn ! Make same allowance £07 me ! I hav^ a ucret 
that I would giv# wcM'lda to utter^ but date 110I. Do not 
iBiagiBe that tb^ns is^ or can be^ any decay in my affection I 
Confide in m^! Attow to neoeaaityy what never, never 
C9f}ld be the result of choice ! In all things dse, you diall 
\Sf^if99 ^y inmost heart, as you possess fhe boundless and 
unalterablp afiections of my soul." 

Marguerite was somewhat, hut not wholly, soothed 1^ 
the earpestness of my protestations. She saw, fm the pre- 
science of the heart is never decdyed, that a blow was 
giv^ to the entireness of our affection, from which it would 
never i^cover. She felt, for in truth and delicacy of 8enti<« 
ment she was much my superior, that the reserve, in which 
X persisted, and for which I deprecated excuse, might be 
su^ciendy consisteot with a vulgar attadiment, but would 
t|[^Mllly <^i^nge the nature of ours. She was aware that it 
related to no ordinary pmnt, that it formed the pole-star of 
ipy conduct, that it must present its^ afresh from day to 
day, and that in its operation it amounted to a divorce of 
the heart, ^e submitted however, and endeavoured to 
appear chjeerfuL Though i^e felt the worm of sorrow 
gnairji^g her vitals, she was unwilling to occasion me an 
uneasiness it was in her power to withhold. She was struck 
with the consistency and determination of my resistaiice, 
and expostulated no more. 

We went to Constance. We bade adieu to tibe scene of 
a six years' happiness, such as the earth has seldom wit- 
nessed. I alone had occasioned some imperfection in that 
l^piness. There were times indeed when, sitting in 
a^ectionate communion with my wife, and surrounded by 
my children, my sensations had been as delicious as the 
stale of human existence ever had to boast I felt my 
heart expand; I was conscious to the luuceserved union 
tbat subsisted among us ; I felt myself identified with all 
that I loved, and all for whom my heart was anxious. But 
the curse entailed upon me from the earliest paiod to 
which ray memory can reach, operated even in the cottage 
of the lake. I was not formed to ei^oy a scene of pastoral 
simpUpity. Ambition still haunted me; an uneasiness^ 

N 
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years before^ they had expelled their bishop and the canons 
of their cathedral. Having however miscarried in a reli- 
gious war into which they had entered^ these dignitaries 
had been reinstalled in their functions and emoluments. 
The dtuation thus produced was an unnatural one ; and a 
storm was evidently brewing more violent than any which 
the city had yet sustained. The gloomy temper and melan- 
choly austerity of the reformers were as little congenial to 
my temper, as the sordid ignorance and selfishness of the 
ti^ding spirit of the community. 

I therefore lived in a state of seclusion. I endeavoured 
to seek amusement in such novelties and occupations as 
might present themselves to a' person disengaged from the 
general vortex. But, if the distinguished sphere in which 
I had once moved disqualified me for taking an interest in 
these puerilities, the anticipations in wliich I indulged of 
the future disqualified me still more. My domestic scene 
too no longer afforded me the consolation and relief I had 
been accustomed to derive from it. Marguerite exerted 
herself to appear cheerful and contented; but it was an 
exertion. I began to fear that the arrow of disappointment 
had indeed struck her to the heart. I was anxiously occu* 
pied in considering what I was to do next. I hoped that 
our next step might operate to revive her gaiety, and by 
additional splendour amuse her solicitude. I began to fear 
that I had taken a wrong method, and entered the career of 
a better fortune with too much caution and timidity. At 
aH events I felt that w'e no longer lived together as we had 
done. There was no more opening of the heart between us, 
no more infantine guilelessness and sincerity, no more of 
that unapprehensive exposure of every thought of the soul, 
that adds the purest zest to the pleasures of domestic life. 
We stood in awe of each other ; each was to the other in 
some degree an intrusive and unwelcome spy upon what, 
was secretly passing in the mind. There may be persons 
who regard ^s as an evil very capaUe of being endured ; 
but they must be such as never knew the domestic joys I 
onoe experienced. The fall from one of these conditions of 
life to the other was too bitter: 
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tei alwtyB kd ium Id bold and adveniarQiis coaoeptioiM ; 
iBo>;hwig kflt Ihaa an imf erioiis sense of duty oocdd IhBve re^ 
fittrained knn from quitting otir cottage^ and oaating faunself 
"vpsm iJm warid in oeaidli of haaoar and diadnclkn. Hii 
f^enenniB heart had boat to burst away fiK)iB the obscurity 
of his station ; and it was widi uopadfinee and disooBtest 
Ihat he iooh^ Ibrward to 4Aie life of a ewain. Yet he knew 
not how to break ^iroue^ the obstacles that oonfined him* 
It was thesefoie with tran8f>ortB of pleasure that he saw 
Aem vamshing as >ef thensdvea, and the career of gloif 
openings as if by.enobantntffnt, 4o bis eager steps. 

The eonrt of Dnaieia was infiustdjr moze ddightfii to 
■bin tfiaa the eourt of Monidh^ or the jsaperial display at 
iUlBsbon. Here Chades saw a yoimg prince in die flower 
of his age^ whose taknts and sprit renda>ed him tbe uni* 
Visrsal olgect of attendon and adoratioB. He remarked, in 
4be fire of his oyss, the vifracity of his .geBtures, and the 
fira&dsurof bis port, somediing inexpressibly diffierent from 
those princes, of whom it is necessary that their rank should 
he Announoed to you by some extrinsic droumstance, that 
you inay not (mistake them for a merchant's derk or a dtf 
magistrate. The senthoent diat he breadied, as it were iiv- 
atinotiydy, as we vetumed from the first time of our seeing 
dcdce Maurioe, was, *' At twenty-three years of age may I, 
IB appearanoe, aaaorophshments, and i^irit, resemble diis 
«aan!" 

Here I was^desiroos of making a longer <stay than at the 
cities through which we had previously passed, and of pro- 
curing for my son some personal intercourse widi this great 
iOinuimeat of the age. I judged this ito be the more easy, 
4IS, in 4mi first visit to the palace, I had perceived some 
•French ndblemen of the Protestant persuasion, who had re^ 
'Seated to die duke>s :court in ^search of employment. They 
upposcadmotlo know me; but dutt was litde to be wondered 
ai, .Mmsidering that 1 had been seven yoars absent from my 
.cowitry, and diat die oaUunides by which I .had ;been ovei- 
4aken anore 'than once diamg that 'period, tmi^t be sup- 
jM)sed to have profluoed Ji greater .ofieot upon median the 
.aBere lapse of yean would have done. Among die rest d 
tmiiavlud '£httpar ide Ooligny^ who iwas only twenty^one 
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remarked it, as well as myself, and feel themselyes at a loss 
to account for what they see. 

^^ Excuse me, count ! by your application to me, you 
oblige me to speak freely. I dare say you can clear up the 
difficulty, and account for this second revolution in your 
fortune, upon which I shall then be the first to congratu- 
late you. I cannot suspect a man, with your high descent 
and the illustrious character you formerly maintained, 
of any thing dishonourable. But you have not suffi- 
ciently considered the account we all owe to one another, 
and the clearness of proceeding we are obliged to maintain, 
not only to our own hearts,. but in the face of the world. 
The present occasion is, I trust, fortunate for you ; and, 
when you have assisted me in complying with the rules by 
which every honourable man governs himself, I shall be 
eager to publish your justification, and render you all the 
service in my power." 

I was ready to burst with astonishment and vexation 
during this representation of Coligny. I could feel my 
oolour change from pale to red, and from red to pale. I 
fionki only answer with suffocation and inward rage, that I 
was much obliged to him ; I would consider what he said ; 
I would acquaint him with my justification ; and, when- 
ever it was made, he might be assured it should be an 
ample one. ^ I was cautious as to what I uttered ; I could 
not immediately foresee what it was eligible, or what it was 
possible, to do ; and I was resolved that I w^uld not, by 
an idle or hasty expression, preclude myself, in a matter of 
so much moment, from the benefits of future deliberation. 
If what I had just heard had oome from any other person, 
I should probably have despised it ; but I felt at once that 
Oaspisir de Coligny might be considered, in a case of this 
sort, as the representative of aU that was most honourable 
and illustrious in my native country. — Finding that I was 
indisposed to any fiirther communication on the subject, he 
took a polite leave, and departed. 

I was no sooner alone than I felt myself overwhelmed 
vnth mortification ■ and shame. I had rejoiced in the be- 
quests of the stranger, because I regarded them as the 
means of restoring me to splendour, and replacing my chil* 
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This bad been^the ita tesamn impmrtal upon mj infant 
Dind, AU^ otfaer^potgesaions I hg d e ver hdd ^eap «td 
WOTlfaleaa in companson with d«tt of an lUnstnoM naOMi 
^ My miUgiiatioii at the'anack it i ow sustained was bnindk 
JUkl The more I ihought'^tlie^moTe intoleTabte it apt 
^MTed I was nnpatlent and funoas hke a hm Btrafn^ii^ 
in the toO&. I couM wittfj^have trnijided tinder Miy 
teet whoever tqMTsed me I coold hkve wantoned in Uood^ 
abd defied my adTeracries to mortd combM. Alas ■& laf 



AlTf VIM uselesB ha« ! It w«8 too tife Ivhi^^eMd in thife 
6flrk diht I had to contend wllli *, it was the eommentart 
^ tbe #oi)d upon iniDOntestftbte f«clB. Though a hecatomo 
tf BOidb lAeuld be siciifioed at <ilie flhtine of my blaBted 
mgxit, the faets wotaM atiU remudta^ the Mysti^ stili requii^ 
to be MlTed. Coligtoy^ the Tirtttona Coligny^ had made fiO 
Sbae^Vations on the drcumstances he mentiotied ; he merely 
jtr^oaed H dSMtfuAtj, and Waited my answer. 

I was called upon to exercise the whole of my ddibM« 
attt« powers as to die reply which was to be retomed^ or 
tiUe conduct to be hdd^ npon the question of Coligny. 
fiyery thing I most vUued was now at issue ; and a fidsfe 
Me^ taken Under the present circumstances could ncv^r bb 
^telHeVed. I had another sort of party to deal widi here^ 
ttitti when I tiad told Margueiite the trie of the stranger 
Imd his l^;acy. Noi^ng would pass now, but what h&rt 
an open, fir, ^d unequivocal appearance. I must yen^ 
no assertion that co^d nd bear to be sifted to die bottom> 
and that did not fully aecc^ with all the 'vouchers with 
^Ivhioh It oofdd be collated. I had written to MargueritO, 
iiliilme<£atdy after launching into the expense with whidi 
"th» tour had been attended, that I had received an un^ 
^piedted ac^oisition l&om the deadi of a relation of my 
^wn family in France. I knew that liie story of the three 
thousand crowns would no longer account for ihe style hi 
which I was proceeding, and this fabrication su^ested 
itself upon the spur of the moment. I hated to think of 
the difficulties in the way of explanation in which I was 
involved ; I abhorred the system of falsehood I was driven 
to practise. It did not occur tB me at the time, infatuated 
as I was ! that I should have occasion to account for this 
vcoession of wealth to any one out of my own fkmMyw 
Marpierite, I well knew, Ihad no correspondence in ^rtm^j 
XHft therefore any obvious meHns ;of verifying or ref^ng 
4tM liecond deception. But sudh « story ^uld not be teftd 
to noblemen of France, without being instaiKfly liable to 'b# 
<e0lBpared wMi known facto, «nd eveMtually Inrvestigatted 
upon the spot where Aie scene was laid. Marguerite her* 
Mf, f wcai knew, had listened with incredulity to <the ex- 
planation I had made, and the aU^^ed l^cy of the Mraaigor j 
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* ^' Fbrgive me^ my father ! I have always been affiMS- 
timiate and dutifiil ; I have ever looked up to you as my 
model and my oracle. But I have been insulted ! It never 
was one of your lessons to teach me to bear an insult ! " 

'^ Is it," replied I, with the sternness that the character 
of a father will seldom fail to inspire under such drcum- 
atances, '' because you have been insulted, that you think 
yourself authorised to come home and insult him to whom 
you owe nothing but respect and reverence ? *' 

** Stop, sir i Before you claim my reverence, you must 
diow your title to it, and wipe off the aspersions under 
which you at present kbour." 

^ Insolent, presumptuous boy ! Know that I am not by 
you to be instructed in my duty, and will not answer so rude 
a questioner ! The down as yet scarcely shades your school, 
boy's cheek; and have you so foi^tten the decencies of 
life as to scoff your father?"— His eye brightened as I 
spoke. 

*^ You are right, sir. It gives me pleasure to see your 
Uood rise in return to my passion. Your accent is the 
accent of innocence. But, indeed ! the more innocent and 
noble you shall prove yourself, the more readily will you 
forgive my indignation.*' 

" I cannot telL My temper does not fit me to bear the 
rudeness of a son. Nor do I think that such behaviour as 
this can be any credit to you, whatever may have been the 
provocation. TeU me however what is the insidt that has 
thus deeply shaken you?" 

*' I went this afternoon to the tennis-court near the river^ 
and played several games with the yoimg count Luitmann. 
While we were playing, came in the chevalier Dupont, my 
countryman. The insolence of his nature is a subject of 
general remark ; and he has, though I know not for what 
reason, conceived a particular animosity to me. A trifling 
dispute arose between us. We gradually warmed. He 
threatened to turn me out of the court; I resented the 
insult ; and he passionately answered, that the son of an 
adventurer and a sharper had no business there, and he 
would take care I should never be admitted again. I at- 
tempted to strike him, but was prevented ; and presently 



nuTEt* or 9i« uaor* I^ 

wlich IXipeivt has 8» bmtall^r tanntad job. I wu incc& 
Wiag Mid umaagiiiig; ]n7*«nfwer tait now^ when ]Km entarMl 
tberoonu" 

As I uttered these words, Charles let go my hand^ and 
wididarew his ejes^ with evident tokens of disappointment 
and diagrin. Ho paused fox a few moments^ and then re« 
flRmed:-— 

^* Why do you tell me of meditation and arrangement 1 
Why did you send away Coligny unanswered^ or why 
baffle and evade the earnestness of my enquiries ^ I know 
not all the sources of wealth ; but I cannot doubt that the. 
medium through which wealth has honourably flowed may^ 
without effort and premeditation^ easily be explained. A 
just and a brave man acts fearlessly and with expUdtness ; 
he does not shun^ but court, the scrutiny of mankind ; he 
lives in the face of day, and the whole world confesses the 
clearness of his spirit and the rectitude of his conduct. 

^< Sir, I have just set my foot on the threshold of life. 
Thore is one lesson you have taught me, which I swear 
never to forget,-— to hold life and all its pleasures cheap, in 
comparison widi an honourable fame. My soul bums with 
the love of distinction. I am impatient to burst away from 
the goal, and commence the illustrious career. I feel that 
I have a hand and a heart capaUe of executing the pur<* 
poses that my soul conceives. Uninured to dishonour, or 
to any thing that should control the passion of my bosom^ 
think, sir, what are my emotions at what has just occurred I 

^^ I was bred in obscurity and a humble station. I owed 
this disadvantage, you tell me, to your error. I forgave you ; 
I was content ; I fdt that it was incumbent on me by my 
sword and my own exertions to hew my way to distinction. 
You have since exehsi^ed the lowness of our situation for 
riches and splendour. At this revolution I fdt no dia* 
pleasure; I was well satisfied to start upon more advan* 
tageous terms in the race I determined to run. But, sir, 
whence came these riches F Riches, and poverty are eonif* 
paratively indifferent to me ; but I was not bom to foe a 
marie for shame to point her finger at. A little iddle sgo 
you were pocnr ; you were the au^or of your own poverty ; 
you dissipated your paternal estate. Did I reproach, you ? 
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^^ Whence^" replied I, " have you the insolence to mftke 
such 8 proposal?— No, I will not !" 

'^ Then I swear by the omnipresent and eternal God, you 
shall never see or hear of me more !" 

I perceived that this was no time for the assertion of 
paternal authority. I saw that the poor boy was strangely 
and deeply moved, and I endeavoured to soothe him. I 
felt that the whole course of his education had inspired him 
with an uncontrollable and independent spirit, and that it 
was too late to endeavour to repress it. 

'' My dear Charles," said I, " what is come to you ? 
When I listen to a language like this from your lips, I 
scarcely know you for my son. This impertinent Dupont 
has put you quite beside yourself. Another time we will 
talk over the matter calmly; and depend upon it, every thing 
shall be made out to your satisfaction." 

" Do not imagine, sir, that my self-possession is not 
perfect and complete. I know what I do, and my reso- 
lution is unalterable. If you have any explanation to give, 
give it now. If you will yield to my proposal, declare your 
assent, and I am again yoiu- son. But to bear the insults 
of my fellows unanswered, or to live beneath the conscious- 
ness of an artful and fictitious tale, no consideration on earth 
shall induce me. I love you, sir; I cannot forget your 
lessons or your virtues. I love my mother and my sisters; 
no words can tell how dearly and how much. But my 
resolution is taken ; I separate myself from you aU and for 
ever. Nothing in my mind can come in competition with 
a life of unblemished honour." 

^' And are you such a novice, as to need the being told 
that honour is a prize altogether out of the reach of an un- 
known and desolate wanderer, such as you propose to become? 
My wealth, boy, is unlimited, and can buy silence from the 
malicious, and shouts and applause from all the world. A 
golden key unlocks the career of glory, which the mean and 
the pennyless are never allowed to enter." 

'^ I am not such a novice, as not to have heard the lan- 
guage of vice, though I never expected to hear it from a 
father. Poverty with integrity shall content me. The rest- 
ksB eagerness of my spirit is so great, that I will trust to its 
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acltnowledging my relation to you. You have extingukhed 
abruptly an illustrious house. The sun of St. Leon is set 
for ever ! Standing as I do a candidate for honourable fame^ 
I must henceforth stand by myself, as if a man could 
be author of his own existence, and must expect no aid, no 
fkvout, no prepossession, from any earthly consideration, 
save what I am, and what I shall perform." 

^' My son," replied I, ^^ you cut me to the heart. Such 
is the virtue you display, that I must confess myself never 
to have been worthy of you, and I begin to fear I am now 
less worthy of you than ever. Yet you must suffer me to 
finish what I was about to say when you so passionately 
interrupted me. I swear then, by every thing that is sacred, 
that I am innocent. Whatever interpretation the world 
may put upon my sudden wealth, there is no shadow of dis- 
honesty or guilt connected with its acquisition. The cir- 
cumstances of the story are such that they must never be 
disclosed; I am bound to secrecy by the most inviolable 
obligations, and this has led me to utter a forged and incon- 
sistent tale. But my conscience has nothing with which to 
reproach me. If then, Charles, my son, once my friend, 
my best and dearest consolation !"— I pressed his hand, 
and my voice faltered as I spoke, — ^4f you are resolute to 
separate yourself from me, at least take this recollection 
with you wherever you go, — Whatever may be my exter- 
nal estimation, I am not the slave of vice, your father is 
not a villain ! " • 

*^Alas, my father !" rejoined Charles, mournfully, 
*^what am I to believe.'* What secret can be involved in so 
strange a reverse of fortune, that is not dishonourable? 
You have given utterance to different fictions on the sub- 
ject, fictions that you now confess to be such ; how am I 
to be convinced that what you say at this moment is not 
dictated more by a regard for my tranquillity, than by the 
simplicity of conscious truth ? If I believe you, I am afraid 
my credit will be the oflPspring rather of indination, than of 
probability. And indeed, if I believe you, what avails it ? 
The world will not believe. Your character is blasted; 
your honour is destroyed ; and, unless I separate myself 



diis huit consolatioii, to believe than. I htLVe recollected 
the manner in which they were uttered ; it was the man* 
nor of troth. If there be any evidence of a contrary tend- 
ency, that I will forget. Though to the world I 4EJiall be 
?i»ithout Either and without relatives, I will still retain this 
-sacred consolation for my hours of retirement and solitude, 
llMEt my ancestors were honourable, and my father, in spite 
flf an presumptions to the contrary,*-^ was innocent 

** How hard it is to quit for ever a family of love and 
ttftiction, as ours has been! Sear witness for me, how 
-dfleply I sympathised with you at Paris, in Switaerland. in 
Constance ! Though now you dissolve the tie between us, 
-yet, tiH now, never had a son greater reason for gratitude 
^ a father. You and my mother have made me what I 
«in ; and that I may preserve what you have made me, I 
anw oast myself upon an tmtried world. The recollection 
0f what I found you in the past period of my life, shall be 
for ever cherished in my memory ! 

^^I quit my mother aitd my sisters without leave-taking 
<or adieu. It will be a fhutless. and painful addition to 
"what each party must learn to bear. Dear, excellent, peer- 
liess protector and compani<ms of my eariy years ! my 
wiahes are youBs, my prayers shall for €Ver foe poured out 
for you ! You, air, who rob them of a son and a brother, 
Ik oarefbl to make up to them a tess, whidi I doubt not 
tbe^'will account gtaevous! I can do nothing for them. lean 
tkttfw mysdf into the arms of poverty ; it is my duty. 
fiat, in doing «o, I maist .sq>arate myself from them, as* 
surodiy innooent, and worthy of more and greater benefits 
than I could ever confer on than I --^ Farewell 1 " 

Saying li^s, he threw himself into my aims, and I felt 
the i^Biet ^f a paxting emhmee. 



CHAFT]^ XVIU. 

¥<ftt some tiine I coidd 4iot bdleveihim depaa^ted. When I 
Teth^d to rest, I felt the want of Charles to press my hand, 
find insh me refreshing lumbers ; 'and I passed on, sad 
aftid solitary, to my chamber. . When I came next mom* 
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ation ? Upon what a world are you turned adrift ! a world 
of which you know as litde, as the poor afirighted soul of a 
dying man knows, when launching into the mysterious,' 
impenetrable abyss of eternity ! Unnatural father, to have 
reduced my only son to this cruel alternative ! I should 
with a less aching and agonising heart have accompanied 
his senseless remains to the grave. Dreadful as that part- 
ing is, there at least the anxious mind of the survivor has 
rest. There are no thoughts and devices in the silence of 
the tomb. There all our prospects end, and we are no 
longer sensible to pain, to persecution, to insult, and to 
agony. But Charles, thus departed, wandering on the face 
of the globe, without protector, adviser or resource, no lapse 
of years can put a close upon my anxiety for him ! If I 
am in ease and prosperity, I cannot relish them, for my 
exposed and living son may be at that moment in the depth 
of misery ! If I am myself oppressed and suffering, the 
thought of what may be his fate will form a dreadfill ad- 
dition to all my other calamities ! What am I to say of 
him upon my return to Constance ? If he had died, this 
was a natural casualty ; and, whatever grief it might occa. 
sion, time no doubt would mollify and abate it. But what 
account can now be rendered of him to his disconsolate 
mother and terrified sisters ? How can I lift up my head in 
their presence, or meet the glance of their reproachful eyes ! 
The idea had occurred to me, in the instant of Charles's 
departure, and immediately after his exit, of detaining or 
bringing him back by force. He was by his extreme youth, 
according to the maxims of the world, still in a state of 
guardianship, and unqualified to be the chooser of his own 
actions. But to this mode of proceeding, however deeply 
I felt the catastrophe which had taken place, I could never 
consent. It was in utter hostility to the lessons of chivalry 
and honour, with which I had been familiarised from my 
^liest infancy. There might be cases, in wh^ch this re- 
sitraint laid by a father upon his child would, be salutary. 
But the idea which had occasioned the secession of Charles, 
was decisive in this instance. What right had I to chain 
him to dishonour P The whole bent of his education bad 
been, to impress him with the feelings by which he was 

o 3 
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imt»tig$ted, would not be 9f^a tp be ooiuUexfeU? Tfai« 
indeed U the prime somree of incUvidusl 99curity in bmnan, 
jli^Si^ that whatever any man does^ may be aul^ected te 
exawainatioii, wd whateyer does not admit of being satiiM 
^otoiily aceouated for^ exposes him wbaia it concerns tft 
tjhie moat injurioua niapicioiwu ThU law of QKOt nature^ ao 
aafotary in ita genoal operation^ wajB the firat aoutee, of all 
mj misfortimea. 

I b^an now serioudy to oo^aider what judgment I waa 
u^ paas upon the bequests of the stranger. Were they to 
be regarded as a benefit or a misfortune } Ought they to 
be classed with the poisoned robe of Neasua^ which, hieing 
ewt as a token of aflfectaon, waa founds in the experiment^ 
to eat mto the flesh and bum \^. the vitals of him that 
wote it ? S&ouJid I from this instant ndect their uae, and, 
«eiiu:fning to the modes of hfe established among my &Uow 
men, content myself with the affection of those with whom 
I had u^tercomae^ th<»]gh poverty and hardships mingled 
with the bahn ? 

The experiment I had made of these extraordinary gilts 
was a short one ; but how contrary were all the results I had 
arrived at, from tibose I looked f<nr ? When the stranger had 
a]^eared six months before s^ the cottage of the lake, he 
had fbund me a poor man indeed, but rich in the coa* 
fidenoe, and happy in the security and content, of every 
member of my family. I lived in the \)^om of nature, 
aurroianded with the luxwnance of its gifts and the subk 
limity of its features, which the rcnnantic elevation of my 
soxd particularly fitted me to relish. In my domestic scene 
I beheld the golden age renewed, the simplicity of paatoral 
Me without its grossness, a situation remote Irom cities and 
courts, from traffic and hypo^sy, yet not unadorned with 
tatte, imagination, and knowledge. Never was a family 
more united in sentiments and auction. Now all thia 
beauteous scene was defaced ! AU was silence, suspicion, 
and reserve. The one party dared not be ingenuaua> and 
the otiher felt that all the paradise of attainment was dwiiu 
died to an empty name. No questions were «sked; for no 
honeat answer was given or expected. Though corporeally 
we might sit in the same apartment, i^ mind a gulf, widei 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

It was thus that I spurred myself to persist in the path 
upon which I had entered. Haying remained some time 
at Dresden^ flattering myself with the hope that Charles 
might yet join me hefore I quitted that city^ I hegan to 
think of once more turning my steps towards the residence 
of my family. This was no cheerful thought ; hut upon 
what was I to determine ? I had a wife whom I ardently 
loved^ and three daughters the darlings of my heart. Be- 
cause I had lost a heloved son was I to estrange myself 
from these ? I already felt most painfully the detachment 
and widowhood to which I was reduced^ and I clung with 
imperious affection to what remained of my race. The 
meeting I purposed must he a melancholy one ; hut^ in the 
sorrows of the heart there is a purer and nohler gratifiqa- 
tion than in the most tumultuous pleasures where affection 
is silent. I looked forward indeed to scenes of endless 
variety and 'attraction^ hut in the mean time what seemed 
first to demand my attention was the heloved circle I had 
left hehind in the city of Constance. 

I retraced^ upon the present occasion^ the route I had 
lately pursued with my son. How different were now my 
sensations ! My heart was then indeed painfully impressed 
with the variance and dissolution of confidence that had 
arisen between me and his mother. It was perhaps prin- 
cipally for the sake of banishing this impression that I had 
had recourse to the splendour of equipage and attendance 
which was first assumed upon the journey from Constance 
to Dresden. Nor^ frivolous as this expedient may appear 
4n the unattractive dispassionateness of narrative^ had it 
heen by any means weak of effect at the time it was em- 
ployed. When Charles was once mounted on his proud 
and impatient steed^ and decorated in rich and costly attire^ 
I felt^ as it were^ the sluggishness of my imagination roused ; 
I surveyed his shai^ and his countenance with inexjnressible 
cpmplacence; and already anticipated the period when he 
was to become the favourite of his sovereign and his coun- 



Diboie however that I pxop««ed to myself was^ to remove 
tke surprise whieh would be oecssioiMd by seeing me alone^ 
aad to anticipate questions tliat it would be impossible for* 
me to hear without anguish of mind and perturbaiion o^ 
Oeimtenance. I therefore took one to express mysdbP in 
soxh terms as should lead Masguesite to believe that I'h^d 
Yohmtarily left her son in Saxony> and that in no very lon^ 
time h« would rejoin his family. I trusted to subsequ^t 
events to unfold ibe painful catastrophe^ and could not pre- 
vail on myself to shock hier roatemal feelinga so mudi aa I 
vm»t necesaariiy do> if I informed hor of 1^ whole at oocew 
Quffles hi^ not been mentioned but in ordkiary terms and* 
libe aiccustomed language of alfecti<Mi^ in the letters I h^ 
reoently received from Constance^ and I was l^refore eoiw 
viAfed that he had neither gone to that place> nor haid 
QOAVC^d thither any account of ham proceedings. 

The answer I received from Margumte by my messengav 
w«» as foHowfi:.^-. 

*' Your absence has been long and critical^ and the weL 
tee ol^our dati^tevs seems to requive that we should r&. 
jfivk each other as speedily aa may be* Whether we should 
BEMsiet h«ve or at any oth^ place you must determine. It 
ia» however^ ri^t I should inlbrm you that, during youi^ 
ajbsence, rumour has been busy with your reputation. What 
the extent or ]m$K>rt«nce of the ill reports circulated of yea 
may be, I am scarcely competent to judge. We have lived 
lit uuifoign ^vacy, and it k natural to suppose that the 
portioa of censure ^at has reached us is. but a small part 
^ what really exists.. The mode in which you have pro. 
Qseded, and the extraordinary figure you have made in a 
pfOgress through Germany, have given weight to these in. 
siau»tions« But it is not my inteaitioQ to commoit on 
what you have done. 

'' You appear to design that I ^uld understand you 
have left my son behind you in Saxony. Poor Charles \ I 
h«d a letter from him three weeks ago, in which he infoim 
me o£ what has happened, and iqpoh^ses in the most po» 
thcAlc terms for any seesming want of regard to me in big 
condnot^ at the very moment that his heart bleeds for my 
fate. I did not think it necessary to communicate this eii« 
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have broken to me. By all our past loves^ by the cordiality 
and confidence in which we have so long livedo by the 
singleness and sincerity of our affection^ by the pure dai. 
l\ghts^ so seldom experienced in married life^ that hxve 
attended our union^ I conjure you listen to me and obey 
me in this.'' 

If I were deeply distressed for the loss of my son^ . if I 
looked forward with a mingled sensation of eagerness and 
alarm to the approaching interview with my family^ it may 
easily be imagined that this letter formed a heavy addition 
to my mental anguish. I confess I thought it a cruel one. 
Marguerite might weU suppose^ that the departure of Charles 
was a circumsbmce I must strongly feel ; and she should 
not have thus aggravated the recent wounds of paternal 
grief.' Some allowance, however, was to be made for a 
mother. When we are ourselves racked with intolerable 
pain, that certainly is not the time at which we can ratio^ 
nally be expected to exert the nicest and most vigilant ooo. 
jsideration for another. Add to which, she was innooent 
of the calamities she suffered, and could not but know that 
I was their sole author. But, whatever may be decided as 
to the propriety of the letter, its effect upon my mind was 
eminently salutary. I instantly determined on the conduct 
it became me to pursue. 

I lost not a moment From Dresden to Munich I had 
advanced with slow and tmwilling steps ; from Munich to 
Constance I proceeded as rapidly as the modes of travelling 
and the nature of the roads would permit. I left my re^ 
tinue at the gates of the town, and flew instantly to the 
apartments of my family. I hastened up stairs, and, as I 
entered the sitting-room, I saw the first and most exemplary 
of matrons surrounded by her blooming daughters. I in- 
stantly perceived a great alteration in her appearance. Her 
look was dejected ; her form emaciated ; her countenanoe 
sickly and pale. She lifted up her eyes as I entered, but 
immediately dropped them again, without any discernible 
expression, either of congratulation or resentment. I em- 
braced my children with undescribable emotion; I said 
within myself, the love and a£^ction I had reserved for 
.Charles shall be divided among you, and added to the share 
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tee as you pleue ! I hav« never been eithet wise or vir- 
tnouB Imt when I have been implicidy gaided by you ! 

*^ I have wealth; I am forbidden by the most solemn ob. 
ligations to discover the source of that Wealth. This only 
I may not communicate ; in all things else govern me des- 
potically ! Shall I resign it all ? Shall I return to the 
cottage of the lake ? Shall I go^ a houseless and helpless 
wand^^r^ to the farthest quarter of the globe ? Speak the 
word only^ and it shall be done ! I prefer your affection^ 
your cordial regard^ in the most obscure and meanest re- 
treaty to all that wealth can purchase or kings can give ! " 

'^ Reginald^ I thank you ! I acknowledge in your pre- 
^t language and eame&tness the object of my first and 
only love. This return to your true chanacter gives me all 
the pleasure I ahi now capable of receiving. But it is too 
late. My son is lost ; that cannot be retrieved. Your re- 
putation is blasted ; I am sorry you are returned hither ; 
Constance is in arms t^gainst you^ and I will not answer for 
the consequence. For myself; I grieve to tell you so; I 
am Bidiamed of my wedcness ; but • — my heart is broken ! 
I loVed you so entirely, that I was not able to bear any 
tospension of our confidence. I had passed with you through 
an other misfortunes, and the firmness of my temper was 
not ^aken. For this one misfortune, that seemed the en- 
tire dissolution of our attachment, I was not prepared. I 
feel, every morning as I rise, the warnings of my decease. 
My nights are sleepless ; my appetite is gone from me." 

*' Oh, Marguerite, talk not thus ; distract me not with 
the most fatal of images ! Our confidence shall return ; 
all the causes of your malady shall be removed ! With the 
cauaes, the symptoms, depend on it, will disappear. Your 
youth, your tranquillity, your happiness, shall be renewed ! 
Ohj no, you shall not die ! We will yet live to love and 
peace!" 

" Flatter not yourself with tain hopes, my love ! I fed 
something wrong within me, which is rapidly wearing my 
body to decay. Reconcile your mind to what very soon 
must happen ! Prepare yourself for being the only parent 
to your remaining offspring ! I have composed my spirit, 
and calmly wait my fate. You have now administered to 
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inll becolne acquainted ; but^ o&oe known, wm^ cannot be. 
00019 unacqiiainted with it at pleasure. Your, wealthy upon 
mf supposition, will ^ways be at your, beck ; and it it 
perhaps beyond the strength of human nature to refuse, 
vndei: some circumstances, at least in some emergencies, to 
nae the wealth which is within our reach. 

f ^ It has been our mutual misfortune that such an engine 
ba^ been put into youx hands. It has been your fault to 
make an indiscreet use of it. Gladly would I return to the 
traiiquil and unsuspected poverty of the cottage of the lake. 
But that is impossible. You have lost your son ; you have 
lost. your honest fame; the life of your Marguerite is un. 
dennined and perishing. If it were possible for us to 
return to our former situation and our former peace, still, 
my Reginald ! forgive me if I say, I doubt the inflexible. 
Hess of your resolution. The gift of unbounded wealth, if 
y$u possess it, and, with wealth, apparently, at least, dis- 
tinction and greatness, is too powerful a temptation. Nor, 
though I should trust your r^sijtance, could I be pleased in 
a Jniisband with the possession of these extraordinary powers. 
It sets too great a distance between the parties. It destroys 
that communion of spirit which is the soul of the marriage- 
tie. A consort should be a human being, and an equal. But 
to this equality and simple humanity it is no longer in your 
power to return* 

'^ Circumstanced then as we now are, the marriage union, 
you must allow me to say, irreparably dissolved, your aon 
lost, your fair fame destroyed, your orphan daughters to be 
provided for, I know not if I should advise you to forget 
the prerogative that has been bought for you at so dreadful 
a price. Beside, if I am not mistaken, there are great trials 
in reserve for you. I am afraid your present situation is 
extremely critical. I am afraid the suspicions you have 
(elicited will cost ypu dear. At all events I believe it to 
be but a necessary precaution that we should fly from 
Gpnatance. I have nothing therefore to recommend to 
j&i on the subject of wealth, but discretion; I shall not 
long live to be your adviser. I shall always regard the 
donation you have received, you cannot wonder that I 
ahduld so regard it, as one of the most fearful calamities to 
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Ranald" delights to live upon equal "terniB with hia ua»- 
ciates anH fellows He would disdain when offered to faim, 
(a^desjjne^advjmt^es. '^ Eguahty ig the khiI 
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f Iftf ml and o^djud society. A man of rank indeed does 
mat E^e npen equal terms with the whole of his species ; 
but his heart also can exults for he has his equals. How 
1 unhappy the wretch^ the monster rather let me say^ who 
'is without an equal; who looks through the worlds and 
]ia the world cannot find a brother; who is endowed 
with attributes which no living being participates with 
him ; and who is therefore cut off for ever from all cor- 
diality and confidence^ can never unbend himself^ but 
li^iBs the solitary^ joyless tenant of a priton^ the materials of 
which are emendds and rubies ! How unhappy this wretch ! 
How weak and ignoble the man that voluntarily accepts 
these laws of existence !" 

In the advice of Marguerite I saw that sound wisdom 
and disoamment^ by which in all the periods of our connec- 
tion she had been so eminently characterised. With her 
views of the future I was not disposed to accord. I regarded 
them as obscured and discoloured by the unfortunate state 
of her health. I could not indeed refuse to believe that 
the prerogative I had received had been the parent of much 
domestic unhappiness. Willingly would I have resigned 
all that I had derived from the stranger^ to be replaced in 
the situation in which his pernicious legacies had found me. 
He had robbed me of my son ; he had destroyed my do., 
mestic peace; he had undermined the tranquillity and 
health of the partner of my life. These calamities pressed 
with a heavy and intoleraUe weight at my heart. But^ if^ 
as Marguerite affirmed^ they were irretrievable^ or if they 
could once be removed,, and the domestic advantages I had 
heretofore enjoyed be restored, I was' not disposed to fear 
ihose external mischiefs which Marguerite so feelingly pre- 
dicted. I could not believe that I should have sudi a 
league of foreign enemies to encounter, nor could I easily 
image to myself any external evils whidi it was not in the 
power of gold to remedy. These considerations I urged to 
my beloved partner, and by enforcing them endeavoured to 
reniove those gloomy apprehensions, from the prevalence of 
which I feared much injury to her health. There was 
another circumstance I was led particularly to insist on ; I 
mean the nature of the secret intrusted to me. 
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httan opiMAMBf. Ifsfguerite .WM:«xeeediiig^y «ig«it with 
me toqiiitOoiwtaii«e; nor did I^ though not imp^esseii 
with .her piesontimeQts, feel any rehictopoe to that change 
of aoene, i^ah, I bdieved^ would materially oontrilmte to 
the Btrmity of her mind and the restoration of her health* 
We determined on some of the cities of Italy as die next^ 
plaoe of omrxesidenee^ and^ fixed^ if possible^ to set oat 
agmeilme in the ntKt day or the day after. The plan of - 
psQoeeding to Eeanoe^ which had lately be»i a faTourite 
with me, was a fBtvourite no longer. That had been the 
pMJGCt of ch«srful«id*wanton proi^perity. It had had for its 
ol^ect.ihe ze.-e8tablidunent of my family honours^ and the 
eleration of my son. Now my son was lost, my wife wte 
oppressed with languor and disease, my house was oyer, 
wbehned with sorrow. This was no time for wantonness 
and triumph. If I could ever hope to resume tbe plans 
my frolic fancy had sketched, an interval at least of soberer 
hue must first be sufiered to ellipse. 

My mind at this time sustained a revolution sufficiently 
!ceiliai|{able, but of which theurgenoy of events diat imme. 
dtately succeeded pcey^nted me from ever ascertaining 
Vh^ther it would hftve proved ten^porary or pe^anent. 
Whep I. first received fhe- donation of the stranger, my 
thoi^ts^ as I have already said, were in a state of enthu^ 
plastic Ifa^^port ; and, iimidst the golden visions in which 
my fancy revelled, I became in a considerable degree alien- 
i|ted £fc^'4<nnestio sentiments and pleasures. If I still 
l^ed my wife und children, it was the love of lu|bit rather 
iban aympathy ; more an anxiety for their prosperous sac 
eess in the world, than an earnest craving for tb^ presence 
and lUterpo^xse. Tbid state of intoxicati<Mi «nd saptuse had 
ae^vr suhnidecU The eventa of the few last weeks had sou 
bered my thoughts. Having lost my son, and h&Bg threat- 
4n^ jwltfi the loss of his mother, I was roused to a sense 
af their .vulue. The influx of wealth and supfflrnatural g^ 
had .gcowu Ipmiliar to my mind„ and now only oeci|pi«d 
the back-ground of the picture. I was once more a man, 
and I hoped to partake of the privileges and advantages of 
• mail. The fate reserved for these hopes will epeedily be 
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By this tim€ tlie duldien, astonished at a scene so akrm* 
ing and nnintelligibie to them^ began to express their terror 
in yarioos ways. Julia^ who was ready to faint^ occupied 
the attention of her mother. The little Marguerite diing 
ronnd my knees^ and expressed her emotions by shrieks and 
cries. To see her father about to be torn from her by four 
atnngersj the peculiarity of whose garb of office aggravated 
the rudeness of their countenances and the peremptoriness 
of their behayiour, was a spectade which the affectionate- 
neis of her nature was unaUe to endure. 

'^ I will go with you presently^" said I to the officers. 
'^ See, how you have terrified the children ! " 

" Nay, sir, if you will bdiave dvilly, and make 'it worth 
our while, we do not desire to hurry you." 

I was stung with the brutal assurance with which they 
thus set the liberty of a few moments at a price to me. But 
I checked my impatience. I fdt that it would be both 
foolish and degrading to enter into contention with such 
wretches. I turned from them proudly, and took my child 
in my arms.. 

^^ I will not be long gone, my love ! " said I. " These 
people have made a mistake, and I shall soon be able to 
rsetify it." 

'^ I £uicy not," mutta«d one of them surlily. 

^' They shall not take you away, papa ; that they shall 
not ! I will hold you, and will not let you go ! " 

^^ You are' a good girl. Marguerite ! But I know best 
what is proper, and you must not think to control me. 
The vaea will not do me any harm, child ; they dare not. 
Perhaps I shall be back to dinner, and mamma will then 
tell me how good you have been." 

As I spoke, she looked steadfastly in my face; and then, 
flinging her arms round my neck, cried, ^' Good-by, papa!" 
atid burst into a flood of tears. 

I embraced the other children and their mother ; and, 
asying to the latter significantly, ^^ Fear nothing ; you 
toow I have nothing to fear !" -— departed with my con- 
ductors. 
- The way to .the dtadel lay through the market»plaee. 
The scene was already crowd^ ; and I had the mortifica- 
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OQOid w^ Away die disgrace of being- intorogatod^ exa* 
miBed I of having for an instant imputed to me the possi- 
bili<7 of being a criminal ! I writhed under this dishonour^ 
and-Mt it as a severer attack than the question^ which was 
oomparativdy of coremony and etiquette^ that had oppressed 
me in my residence at Dresden. 

The next day^ when I was brought up for examination^ 
I had expected to be the complainant^ in demanding' re- 
dress for the ii^jury I had sustained. But I was mis- 

I entered the room haughtily^ and with the air of a man 
that felt himself aggrieved. Of this however the magistrate 
took no notioe. ^' Do you know^ sir/' said I^ ^^ that I am 
a ciMsen and a gentleman of France ? Are you acquainted 
with the treatment I have experienced? Have you lent 
your authority to that treatment ? " 

<< Wait a few minutes/' replied he with an imperious 
tone, '' and I ^all be at leisure to attend to you." 

I was silent. After the interval of nearly a quarter of 
an hoim, he resumed — 

f' You call yourself the count de St. Leon t" 

« I do." 

f^ Perhaps, sir, you are iminformed of ^e purity with 
which justice is administered in &e city within whose juris, 
diction you now stand. Our state is a small one, and ita 
magistrates are therefore enabled to discharge the office of 
a parent, not only to its proper dtizens, but to all strangera 
that place themselves under its protection." 

S^ I remembei', sir, that seven years ago, I and my wife ' 
and four children, sick and ui^ended, were upon £he 
point of perishing with hunger within the walls of this 
city !" — The fact I mentioned was wholly foreign to the 
point with which I was at present concerned; but the 
parading arrogance of the man brought it forcibly to my 
memory, and wrui^^ it from my lips. 

. '^ Monsieur k c&mte" replied he, ^^ you are petulant. 
It ia not the <^oe of a state to feed the souls it contains ; 
it could not do that without making them slaves. Its 
pnsper concern is to maintain t^em in that security and 
|i!eedom of action, which may beat enable them to support 
themselves." 
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il^lMtible^ think of me no inofe." I replied with eager. 
tfWIi and alarm — 

" Of that person I have nothing to say. Spare yonr 
qlieadons : I have no answer to return you ! " 

^* VFhat was his name ? " ' 

"I know not" 

'* His country ? " 
"I cannot inform you." 

'' It is undffstood that he died^ or in some manner dis- 
appeared^ while under your protection. ' Yet in the regis- 
ters of the church there is no notice of that event. If he 
died^ no appfication was made for the rites of rdigion to 
him dyings or to his hody when his spirit- had deserted it. 
You are required to answer, what hecame of him or his 
remdns? 

^' I have already told you, that from me yon will obtain 
no information." 

^^ One question more, sir. Seven years ago, you tell me, 
70U and your family were perishing with hunger. Soon 
after, you removed from obscure lodgings in this city to 
the cottage of the lake, and seemed to be laudably employed 
in earning for yourself a scanty livelihood with the labour 
of your hands. But within the last six months the scene 
is wholly changed. You appear to have suddenly grown 
ricb, and here, and in other parts of Germany, have ac- 
tually disbursed considerable sums. Whence comes Ihis 
change?" 

The train of questions thus proposed to me, impeUed me 
to a serious reply. 

' '^ Monsieur le juge/' said I, '^ I am a stranger, a native 
of FVance, and a man of rank in my own country. I have 
paid your state the compliment of choosing it for my resi- 
dence. I have expended my industry, I expend my wealth 
am<mg you. I have comported mysdf as a peaceable inha- 
bilant. No action of my life has brought scandal upon 
your state, or disturbed the peace and tranquillity of your 
afiairs. I cannot coUect from any thing you have said, 
tbat I have any accuser, or that any charge has been al- 
lege against me. Till that happens, I cannot fall under 
yoar aoimadversion. I am a man of generous birth and 
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Mine jtia form it Tour prigons I deisipiBe; bat I wlB 
not fndBar my reputation and my honour to be trifled with. 
I' oune before you willingly^ though I could easily have 
avoided doing so; because I was eager to dear my fame. 
1 exjieoted accusers, and I Ipiew I cotdd eonfonnd accusa- 
tion. But what is this that you call justice? You put 
together circumstances in your own mind : you form con- 
jectures ; and then^ without information^ acctiser^ or oath^ 
witliout the semUance of guilt, you condemn me to prison^ 
and' expect to extort from me confesrion. In defect of 
attides of charge I disdain to answer : the only return a 
man of honour should make to loose conjectures and ran- 
dom calumnies is silence. I am descended from a race of 
heroes, kni^ts of the cross, and champions of France ; and 
titeir bk)od has not degenerated in my veins. I feel myself 
ifciimated by the soul of honour, and incapable of crime. 
I know my innocence, and I rest upon it with confidence. 
Ytrar vulgar dtixens, habituated to none but the groveling 
nMions of traffic ahd barter, are not the p^rs of St. Leon, 
nor able to comprehend the vi^^ and sentimtots by which 
h^ is guided." 

'^ You are mighty well-spoken, mondeur St. Leon," re- 
plied the magistrate, " and your words are big and sounding; 
but we know that the devil can assume the form of an angel, 
and that the most infamous and profligate character can 
ptonounoe with emphads sentiments of the purest virtue. 
You are pleased to decide that the presumptions against you 
are nothing but cdumnies. Is it nothing that, having re- 
odred a stranger and retained him with you for months, 
j6a endeavoured to conoed this fact, and never sufl^red 
him io be seen by a human creature ? Is his find disa]^. 
pterance nothing } Is it nothing that, supposing him to be 
dieiid, as he prob#)ly is, you denied to his remdns the ritea 
of fiuierd, and refuse to tell what is become of the body? 
Ia< it nothing that, upon the death of this stranger, you, 
wiio were before in a state almost of penury, suddenly ap- 
pear to be pdfflsessed of unbounded riches ? Where is tro 
wffi ^f this stranger ? In what archives have you depodted 
the declaration of his wedth ? Let me tell you, sir, thsft 
presumptions^ whidi you call nothings form a body of 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

The appearance of wealth that acoompanied me had by 
this time made its impression upon my keepers ; and one 
of them now informed me^ that monsieur Monluc^ an i^nt 
of the court of France^ who was making a tour of several 
of the German states by order of his sovereign^ had arrived 
the night before at ^e city of Constance* There was no 
representative of my coun^ regularly resident here^ and 
I immediately felt the presence of Monluc to be the most 
fortunate event that could have occurred for effecting my 
honourable deliverance. Selfishness and avarice^ it may be 
thought^ would rather have impelled the persons who had 
me in custody to conceal from me a circumstance calcu. 
lated to deprive them of an advantageous prey. But in 
those groveling souls from whom riches never fail to extort 
homage^ however strange it may seem^ the homage often 
appears disinterested. They pay it by a sort of irresistible 
instinct ; and^ admiring what they covet, at an awfiil dis- 
tance, with difficulty assume the courage to pollute their 
worship with ideas of calculation and gain. 

I immediately addressed a memorial to this gallant sol- 
dier, with whose person indeed I was unacquainted, but 
the fame of whose spirit and enterprise had not failed to 
have reached me. I represented to him that I was a 
Frenchman of family and distinction; that I had been 
seized upon and was retained in prison by the magistrates 
here, without accuser or the hope of a trial ; that 1 had not 
been guilty of the shadow of a crime; and that I knew the 
benignity and courage of my sovereign would ne\er permit 
a subject of France to languish under calmnny and oppres- 
sion in a foreign country. I added, that he would do an 
acceptable service to king Francis, to whom I had the ho- 
nour to be known, by interfering in my favour; and there- 
fore entreated him to obtain for me immediate justice and 
deliverance. Monluc returned me an answer by the bearer 
oi my memorial, assuring me that he would lose no time 
in enquiring into the merits of my case, and that I might 
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^^ Well, sir/' cried I, alarmed and impatient*- '^ well, 
rir, and the result ? " 

- *' Appearances are uncommonly strong against you: they 
can scarcely be stronger. But you have a right to he heard ; 
it is for the sake of discharging that last act of justice that 
you see me this morning." 

" Great God ! " exclaimed I, overwhelmed with chagrin, 
'' is it possible that my countryman, the man to whom I 
was proud and happy to appeal, the gallant Monlue^ should 
believe me a murderer? I swear by every thing that is 
sacred, by the blood of him that died for me on die cross, 
snd by my eternal salvation, that I am as innocent as the 
ehild unborn !" 

'^ I am glad to hear you express yourself with this em- 
phasis and fervour. I cannot but say that to my own 
feelings it has great weight But I must not suffer myself 
as a man, and still less in the public capacity in which I 
stand, to be overcome and confounded by your asseverations. 
There is a connected and most unfavourable story against 
you : ^this it is incumbent on you to clear up.'' 

" And you say, you have seen my wife ? " I was dis- 
tracted and overwhelmed by Monluc's way of putting the 
question. I was divided between my anxiety to be justified, 
and the solemn mystery of the affair to which his enquiries 
led ; and I probably spoke thus from an unconscious desire 
to gain time. 

^^ Yes,that is another presmnption in your favour. Madame 
de St. Leon is perhaps the most striking and extraordinary 
woman I ever saw. Of the husband of such a woman, 
especially when he appears to be the object of her attach- 
ment, I should be always inclined to think weU. Madame 
de St. Leon pleaded for you with earnestness and affection. 
But, amidst all her ardour, I could perceive that she felt 
there was something mysterious and unpleasant in the affair, 
that she was unable to develope." 

As Monluc spoke, I saw that I had failed in one of the 
main anchors of my hope. I thought that no one could 
have talked with my beloved Marguerite, and have left her 
wi1& the opinion that I was a murderer. How did this hap- 
pen } Was sh,e lukewarm and unfaithful in my vindication P 
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fblt and obserred in a man a thousand yirtues^ i)efore I can 
be entitled to treat accumulated presumptions against him 
as nothing.'* 

^^ And thus then are to end my hopes in Monluc ? He 
does not feel that I am innocent ? fie does not recognise 
in me the countenance^ the voice, the turn of thought, of a 
brother, a man no less incapable than himself of every thing 
disgraceful and ignominious ? Be it so 1 I will, as you ad- 
vise m^, rest upon the consciousness t)f my innocence. A 
Frenchman, the descendant of illustrious ancestors, long an 
exile, long the victim of adversity, but at all times conscious 
of the purity of my sentiments and the integrity of my 
conduct, I will not suffer myself to be overwhelmed with 
this last desertion, this ultimate refusal of justice !'* 

^' Count de St. Leon ! your appeal is fiill of energy. In 
whatever way I decide, it will leave an unpleasant sensa- 
tion in my breast. Let us suppose that, as a private man, 
I could take you to my arms, and dismiss every unfavour- 
able appearance from my mind. You must remember that 
I am here in a public character, and that only in a public 
character am I capable of affording you assistance. Thus 
situated, I am bound to resist the impulses of a romantic 
and irre^gular confidence, and to do nothing of which I shall 
not be able to render a clear and intelligible account. 
. ^^ Let us not part thus ! It is not the vindication of 
your character to the world, with which we are at present 
concerned. It is only necessary that you should furnish a 
sufficient ground to justify me to myself for interfering in 
ycva behalf. Explain to me the particulars of your case, 
in confidence if you will, but fully and without reserve. 1 
will not abuse your confidence. I will make no use of your 
communication, but such as you flhaU yourself approve. 
Only enable me to have a reason for acting, that is not 
merely capable of being felt, but that I may know is in. its 
own nature capable of being stated to another. It is upon 
me that you call to take certain measures ; jou. must enable 
me to judge of their propriety. 

" You are mistal^n when you suppose die appearances 
i^ainst you to be slight It is not a slight circumstance, 
that you profess to be ignorant of, or have refused to dis- 
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'^ Monluc," cried I, ^^ I submit ! However harsh your 
decision is as towards me^ however painful and unfortunate 
its consequences^ I will admit it to be that which duty pre. 
ficribes to you. I struggle^ I contend^ no further. One 
thing only I would willingly obtain of you, that you would 
interpose your influence to obtain for me the society and 
Intercourse of my family. The transaction of diis day will 
then be remembered by me with respect towards you, and 
a melancholy regret that I could not entitle myself to your 
esteem. I shall recollect with pleasure that I owe some- 
thing to the generosity of Monluc." 

" Incredible pertinacity ! ** exclaimed my visitor, with a 
voice of perplexity and astonishments "What am I to 
conceive of you ? Under what appearance shall I consider 
you in the records of my memory ? Your silence is the in- 
dication of guilt, and in that indication I ought to acqui- 
esce. Yet the fortitude of yoiu* manner, and something, I 
know not what, of emotion, that your manner produces in 
my own bosom, would fain persuade me you are innocent. 
Why wiU you leave me a prey to this contention of thought? 
If all men, constituted as I am, were to feel in you, as it 
*were, the magnetism of innocence, shame, the simple infer- 
ence of understanding, and the general sense of mankind, 
would oblige them to treat you as guilty. What I can 
however, be assured I will cheerfully do for you. I cannot 
deliver you from prison, but I will not fail to obtain the 
mitigation you ask. Farewell ! " 

Such was the issue of my interview with Monluc. It 
was clear that my reputation was wounded beyond the power 
of remedy. While the question had only been of a magis'^ 
trate, haughty, supercilious, insolent and unfeeling, I flati^ 
tered myself that the harshness of the conclusions that were 
drawn, might be ascribed to the depravity of his character; 
But Monluc was the reverse of this man. He was not less 
generous and heroic than the magistrate was gross and illi« 
beral. His desire to relieve me was not less apparent than 
the magistrate's eagerness to oppress^ Yet his conclusion 
was the same, and was felt by me so much the more bit^ 
terly, in proportion to the humanity, the kindness, the in« 
trepidity, and the virtue, of the man from. whom it flowed. 
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tihe sluggish soul^ a story to darken with new infamy the 
records of guilty and to infect the imagination of the solitary 
man with nameless horrors ? To be the theme of such a 
tale^ is no common evil. No matter how far the man to 
whom it relates^ shall remove from the detested spot ; the 
spot itself with all its chain of circumstances^ will often 
recur ; the voices that repulsed and humbled him will ring 
in his ear ; the degraded figure he made will rise for ever 
fresh to his imagination. He cannot ascend to any free and 
lofty sentiment ; he cannot attain the healthful tone of un- 
blemished virtue ; wherever he goes^ he carries the arrow 
of disgrace in his bosom^ and^ when he would erect his head 
on high^ it reminds him of the past^ and stings him to the 
heart. 

If the consciousness of all this would have been painful 
to any other man^ what was it to me^ who had been 
brought up from my infancy in the opinion that fame was 
the first of all human possessions^ and to whom honour 
and an imimpeached integrity had ever been more necessary 
than my daily food^ or than the life which that food sup- 
ported ? What would I not have given could I have returned 
to ihe situation in which the inauspicious arrival of the 
stranger had found me ? But that was impossible. If aU 
that I had recently passed through could but have proved a 
dream^ if I could have awakened and freed myself from the 
phantoms of this horrible vision^ how happy beyond aU 
names of happiness should I by such an event have been 
made ! What a lesson would it have taught me of the 
emptiness and futility of human wishes ! What a sovereign 
contempt would it have impressed upon me for wealth and 
all its train of ostentation ! How profound a feeling of con- 
tentment with humble circumstances and a narrow station 
would it have produced in my mind ! Alas^ the conception 
of those advantages and that peace was the illusion, and not 
the evils I had sustained^ and from which I cOuld not 
escape ! 
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tif Monlnc liad sunk me. ^e was my better genius. I 
had been so aceustomed to receive consolation from her lips 
in the most trying circumstances^ that now the very sound 
cf her voice was able to smooth my wrinkled brow^ and 
calm my agitated spirit. I listened as to the sound of an 
.angelic lyre ; I was all ear ; I drank in the accents of her 
tongue ; and^ in the dear delight^ my cares were hushed^ 
imd my sorrows at an end. She talked to me of her daugh*. 
ters^ whom she represented as about to have no protector 
.fant their &ther ; she urged me- to watch over them^ and to 
take such steps as should most conduce to their future vir.. 
.tue and happiness; she pointed out the practicability d 
escape, ajad recommended to me to fly to some distant 
country : ihe dreams of future prosperity from the gifts of 
the stranger were not hers ; they were aJl my own. It was 
inexpressibly affecting at this time to receive consolation 
£rom her^ who had no consolation in her own breast^ who 
had bid farewell to all the gay attractions of the world, and 
talked familiarly of her death as a thing certain to happen 
in no very long time. She had lost the purest gratifica- 
tions of the domestic scene ; she had lost her son ; her heart 
was broken ; yet with her dying accents she sought to dispel 
retrospect^ and inspire cheerfulness, in the breast of her 
iiasband. 

The reader may perhaps imagine that I was something 
too sanguine, when, surrounded with jailors and all the 
precautions of a prison, I planned the nature and scene of 
my next residence exactly as if I had been a person at 
large. But I took it for granted that the power of money 
I possessed would easily unlock to me the gates of my cap- 
tivity. I believed that, upon the lowest calculation, per- 
sonal liberty was clearly included among the gifts- of the 
stranger. Impressed with this opinion, I fixed upon a 
negro, a servant of the prison, and who had the k^ys of my 
apartment, as the subject of my pecuniary experiment. The 
idea of applying to him had perhaps first occurred to me, 
from the mere circilmstance of my seeing him more fre- 
quently than any other attendant of the prison. Mlien I 
.thought further of the matter, I judged, from the meanness 
i>f his rank and his apparent poverty^ that I could not have 
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llknguage: and I disdain the mimic toil of inventing a 
jargon for him suitable to the lowness of his condition : the 
sense of what he said I faithfully report. I had before been 
struck with a certain correctness of thinking in him; 
but I now examined his countenance more attentively than 
I had ever before done^ and thought I could distinctly 
trace in it the indications of a sound understanding and an 
excellent heart. 

'^ I do not know, sir," continued he. '^ If I see that 
'you are a good man, I believe I shall love you. But if it 
happened that you were good and generous to me, I am sure 
I should love you very much." 

" You are very poor ? " 

'' So they teU me. I never had more than a shilling or 
two at a time in my life." 

'^ It is a very sad thing to be poor ? " 

'^ Why, yes, so I have heard, sir. But, for my own. 
part, I am always merry and gay." 

" My good fellow, I will make you rich." 

'' Thank you, sir ! But what good wiU that do me ? " 

'' You are a servant : I will make you a master of 
servants." 

*' Now, that I should not like at all. I am merry, be- 
cause I am light-hearted. If I had money, and property 
to take care of, and servants to direct, I am afraid they 
would make me grave and suspicious, and in every respect 
uniike what you see me." 

^' Is it possible you should be pleased with your present 
situation, under the orders of one man in a house, and 
obliged to play the tyrant to the rest ?" 

^* Why, as you say, sir, there may be more agreeable 
situations than the life of a jail. But, as to being under 
orders, I have no objection to diat. I never knew any other 
condition, and therefore I am contented. It is not pleasant 
indeed to have a master who is always scolding and dis- 
satisfied ; but the gentleman I serve at present is reason, 
able ; I know how to content him, and, when I have done 
that, he leaves me to please myself. You offer me money: 
now, sir, that is not what I call being generous ; I count 
nothing for much, except when a man shows me has boweb^ 
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I found in this trials that the power of money was subject 
to limitations^ of which previously I had not been in the 
slightest degree aware. I thought that nothing but the 
most extraordinary degree of resolution and self-denial could 
enable a man to resist its enticements ; and I had even been 
told^ though I did not believe^ that every man had his 
price^ and a bribe capable of indefinite augmentation must 
be in all cases victorious. Yet here was a poor creature 
utterly exempt from its operation. He had no sense of 
those attractions^ which so often degrade the best^ and con- 
vert virtue into the most shameless profligacy. It cost him 
no effort to be honesty and he uttered sentiments that would 
have given lustre to the most heroic character^ without any 
consciousness of their greatness. What I had seen^ l^d 
me also to reflect on another singularity I discerned in him. 
In the midst of the admirable^ I had almost said the sub- 
lime^ integrity he discovered, (for is it not a criterion of 
the sublime to be great without an efibrt ?) he was destitute 
of knowledge, of intellectual cultivation, and all those ex- 
quisite sensations that most distinguish the man from the 
brute. He passed on quietly in the road of ordinary life, 
and thought not of the ambition to be wise or great, to be 
honoured by thousands, or a benefactor to ages yet unborn. 
Kings might have confessed their inferiority to this man. 
But is he to be regarded as the model of what a human 
creature should be wished to be ? Oh, no ! 

But the most memorable feeling impressed upon me by 
this conversation, was a conviction of what I had been 
backward to confess, that knaves were the persons to whose 
assistance and concert I must look, and that I must be upon 
my guard against an honest man. No one was qualified 
to be my coadjutor, till he had proved himself unworthy of 
all just and honourable society. The friend I must seek, 
was a man whose very soul melted at a bribe, whom money 
would seduce to perpetrate whatever his judgment most L 
abhorred. Honour and integrity in the most refined and 
the rudest state, Monluc and the negro, both refused. It 
i^ impossible to conceive a sensation more painful and hu- 
miliating, than was this conviction to my niind. 

I was not long at leisure for these reflections. In a few- 
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I ain determined that no man shall ever pass these walls^ 
wkboBt my being the richer. If then your escape is a 
thing that must happen^ let us see what you can afford to 
give me for it." 

^ Dear master^" interposed the negro^ ^^ you surely will f 
not listen to the gentleman's offer. When I refused to 
betray my trusty it is impossible you should consent to be. 
tray yours ! " 

^' Hold your tongue^ blockhead ! " said the other. ^' Do 
not you see that monsieur is determined to escape ? I know 
he is rich. Though you have refused a bribe^ I am sure 
that all your fellows will not. The thing will happen sooner 
ox later in spite of every thing I can do ; and there can 
be no harm in my. helping to bring about, what it is im- 
possible I should, prevent." 

A moraUty like this seems exactly in its place in \he 
breast of a jailor. We had already made some pr(^;ress in 
a4justing the terms of our contract^ when the keeper of the 
prison interposed : — 

'^ But, monsieur, you will please to remark, that this is 
an affair which will be attended with difficulty. Whatever 
passes between you and me must be a secret. Your escape 
will be a thing open and notorious, and you must have a 
confederate, that I may not bear the blame of it. You 
mikst therefore take my black here along with you, that hi0 
flight may cause all the blame to fall upon him." 

^' O, pray, master," said the negro, ^^ do not part with 
me ! I love you, and will do any thing in the world, if you 
wUl let me stay. You saved my life for aught I know, 
and made a man of me again ; you cannot think what good 
it does me to serve a master that has been so kind to me ! " 
. '' Get you gone ! " replied his owner. " You are of no 
use to me ; you are not fit for a jail ; you are so simple, 
I cannot tell what to do with you ! " 
. '^ Indeed I do not like to go with this gentleman ; it will 
break my heart. He said he would begenerousand kind to me, 
if I turned a villain ; I shall never be able, and shall never 
desire to earn his kindness : .but you rewarded me because I 
was innocent. He said he would make a master of me ; and , 
L|un better as I am ; I. had much rather be a servant." 
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pftiid Upon my doing every thing I am able botih for tlie 
children and yoursdf !'' 

%e left me in a very melancholy frame of mind. I had 
not expected to see her thus languid and disconsolate ; and 
upon the eve of my liberation^ I felt it Hke caprice. In-' 
comparable woman I She was incapable of giving inten- 
tionid pain : but, with her exquisitely susceptible mind^ she 
was unaMe to support the dreadful reverse in which I had 
mvolved her^ or even at times to assume the gestures of 
dieerfulness and tranquilHty; gestures that^ at the best, 
blit ill disguised the grief within J 

I was busily reflecting on what had just oecurred^ wheii 
liie keeper of the prison re-entered my apartment '^ I am 
oome^ monsieur/' said he^ ^' to take my leave of you. As 
I do not at all intend to lose my place^ it is not proper that 
I should see you any more. You understand me ? " 

Two days had already elapsed since the conclusion of our 
dtrntrsct, and I had provided myself for this and such other 
demands as seemed likely to be immediately impending. I 
should have preferred indeed to have delayed this payment 
iSM. the moment of my departure : but what th^ jailor sug- 
gested appeared reasonable ; and I could not assign^ even 
to my own mind, any cause why I should be reluctant to 
coa^ly with it. I paid to this wretch the priee of his vU- 
kny. 

I now b^n to count the hours, and eagerly to anti- 
cipate the arrival of midnight. Though the moment of my 
liberty was so near, I yet contemplated with unspeakable 
loatibing the scene of my confinement, which was associated 
with the deepest disgrace and the blackest charges that are 
incident to a human creature. I felt as if, in proportion 
as I removed from the hated spot, I should at least shake 
off a part of the burthen that oppressed me, and grow com- 
paratively young again. 

Time was £ir from moving indeed with the rapidity my 
impatience required; but the hour of appointment at last 
was near, and I expected every moment the £sdthful n^o 
to appear, and announce to me my freedom. The cathe- 
dral beQ now sounded twelve ; I heard the noise of steps 
along the galkry ; and presendy a' key tfns applied to the 
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third however contrived to intercept me; and^ while we 
struggled^ the other two came to his assistance. They 
loaded me with fetters and chained me to the wall. I was 
then left in utter darkness. 

I felt myself sore with the hruises I had received in the 
contest ; hut what was infinitely worse^ I found the ex- 
pectations of freedom I had so confidently ehtertained^ 
baffled and disappointed. Marguerite and my children were 
at this moment waiting for me to join them. They would 
probably wait hour after hour in vain. To what cau8# 
would diey attribute my failing of my appointment ? To 
what cause was I myself to attribute my miscarriage ? My 
hopes in this instance had been in the utmost degree san- 
guine ; what was I to count upon for the future ? Was 
money useless in every instance in which mankind agreed 
to think its power unquestionable ? What was the source 
of the present catastrophe and the harsh treatment I en- 
dured ? Was the keeper of the prison discovered^ and dis- 
missed from his office? Had the negro gone and given 
information against him ? I formed a thousand conjec- 
tures as to what might have happened ; but I was unable 
to rest in any. 

I had remained about twelve hours in this situation^ full 
of angry and disconsolate thoughts^ when the principal 
jailor entered my dungeon. I looked at him with astonish- 
ment ; the cloud vanished from my understandings and I 
began to comprehend the solution of the enigma. 

'^ Are you at large ? " cried I, with indignation : " why 
then am I here ? " 

^' You are here by my orders." 

'^ Execrable villain ! " said I. '' Did you not promise 
me my freedom ? Have you not received the price of it ? 
How dare you show yourself in my presence ? " As I spoke^ 
I shook my chains^ I clenched my fists^ I trembled with 
resentment and rage. 

'^ If you are not perfectly quiet and reasonable^" said he^ 
'^ I shaU leave you to your fate and return no more." 

Nothing is more singular in a state of great mental effer- 
yescence^ than the rapidity with which our ideas succeed 
each other. At such times we seem to think more in 
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'' The countess has a licence to visit me." 

'^ What care I for that ? I can keep her at hay as long as 
2 will. She will not easily go to the government ; and she 
is not such a fool as not to know^ that to lodge a complaint 
against me^ is not the way to procure the liberty of a man 
condemned to perpetual imprisonment. I can at any time 
trump up a story of your attempting to corrupt the turnkeys, 
and be sure^ when I do^ I will not want for proofs. That 
will cover any thing I can do to annoy you^ and answer any 
accusation you can make against me. Do you think that 
ithe word of a jailor will not be taken^ before that of the 
murderer he has in custody ? " 

'' I can bring your own servants as witnesses^ three of 
whom assaulted me last night*' 

" Dunce^ do you think I trusted them with my secret ? 
They have nothing to tell^ and apprehend nothing but a plot 
between you and my black, who hieis been put into the peni- 
itentiary for his offence. He is my only confident ; and I 
trust him, because his stupidity answers to me for his faith.** 

'' Suppose I were to double the bribe for which you sold 
tne my liberty, what security should I have that you would 
abide by your bargain ? " 

^^ Oh, if you were to do that, it would alter the case." 

^* Might you not then detain the money, and defy me, as 
you have done now ? " 

'^ Suppose that a thing which might happen : can you 
help yourself? can you do better?" 

I saw there was no remedy, and I was constrained to 
allow the success of this twofold perfidy. It was with an 
ill grace, and an attempt at sullenness and indifference, that 
the jailor accepted my proposal. The second thousand 
bowever had irresistible charms ; and, in spite of himself, 
4he sensation that made his heart dance, relaxed his musdes^ 
and played about his mouth. He was puzzled what to 
think of me. The facility with which I produced the sums 
he demanded, with less apparent ^ort than they might have 
come from a duke or a sovereign prince, startled and stag« 
gered him. He had still his qualms, and evidently doubted 
whether he should not raise bds price a third time. I saw 
DO safety but in pertinacity and firmness, and had the 
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hoarder^ and he feared he should quit his digging hefore h6 
had carried off every thing that the field concealed. At 
lengdi however he hegan to apprehend that he had urged 
the refinement of an unprincipled avarice as far as it would 
go; and therefore in a few days^ the negro being already 
discharged from his penance, he suffered us to escape together. 



CHAP. XXIII. 



Havino rejoined the remainder of my family^ we set out 
together for the plains of Italy. My first interview with 
Marguerite after my return from Dresden had been mdan- 
<^oly. But our situation was now such as to give addi- 
tional anguish to her serious thoughts. She had then re- 
garded me as ambiguous^ mysterious^ and impenetrable^ 
qualities from which the frankness of her nature spontane- 
ously revolted ; she saw in me the destroyer of her son^ the 
idol of her heart ; she believed me an alchymist^ a charac« 
tec which she viewed as base^ degrading^ and insensible ; 
she had heard that rumour had been busy with my fame. 
But now she saw in me a man of blasted reputation^ ar- 
raigned and imprisoned for robbery and murder. She did 
not credit these imputations. But did the ingenuous and 
noble-minded Marguerite de Damville ever think to find 
herself allied to a being thus loaded with the world's ab- 
horrence ; that she should be compelled to honour with the 
sacred name of husband a fugitive^ a prison-breaker^ and 
an;outlaw ? If I had suffered these things in .the defence 
0? my children^ my religion^ or my country^ the case would 
have been widely different. If, while encountering the 
contempt of men^ I had carried within me the .glorious 
feeling, that what they regarded as my disgrace, was indeed 
my immortal honour. Marguerite de Damville, beyond aH 
women, was' prepared to despise their senseless blame, and 
proudly to demand her share in such a dishonour. 

J know there are men who will listen with fretful impft". 
tience to a detail of such sorrows as hers^ and who will cry 



uuooe whidi the caprice <^ his former masten bad bestowed 
Oa my faithful negro^ to foUow my st^s and hold me in 
■l^t. No andcipationB of danger however ditturbed my 
contempkdons. I resigned myself^ as all my life I had 
been accuatomed to do^ to the ImpresfaionB of die moment^ 
and sought to shut out m^nory and the world from all my 
thoughts. The scene was inexpressibly beautiful ; the si* 
lence was iminterrupted and awful* The B[dendour of the 
moon gaye a sober and silvery tint to every thing by which 
its li^t was caught ; soft white clouds were scattered in 
the deep azure of the sky ; the shades were of a blackness 
and profundity that could not be surpassed. £very thing 
was calculated to soothe and subdue die mind^ to inspire a 
grand and expansive tranquillity. The enthujaiasm it spoloa 
occupied every channel of my heart. I stood still. It seemed 
as if motion would have jarred smd brok^i the spell that 
neised me; l yielded with eager transport to die sentimeni 
that shrowded and enveloped me in its ample embrace. 

I had remained motionless for above half an hour, when 
• sudden and eager sound burst upon my ear. It seemed 
to be the shriek of some human creature in distress. It 
was repeated several times. My first impulse was to fly to 
the spot from which the sound appeared to proceed. Meann' 
while Hector came up to me, and endeavoured to detain me 
hj violence. His first principle was obedience to every just 
And l&wful command ; and the errand upon whidi he was 
commissioned, was to preserve me from the approach of 
dttiger. He represented to me the stories of banditti we 
Ittd reooidy heard. He told me that we should too pre- 
faably faU in with a numerous party of these desperadoeif, 
against whom all our efibrts, either for oumdves or for 
(those I was desirous to succour, would be nugatory. What 
would become of my children ? what would become of his 
unstress, if my rashness were succeeded by a fatal event ? 
While he was thus speaking, and exerting himself to detain 
me, the cries ceased. I bdieved they were those of a 
person assassinated, I conceived that I should be the vileat 
of poltroons if I suffered any oonsideratiim to prevent me 
from endeavouring to afiford to this unfortunate die rdief in 
mj power. 
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Notwithstanding the disappointments and mortifications I 
had sustained^ I was yet attached to life : and though the 
bequests of the stranger had hitherto produced to me 
nothing but evil, I still looked^ with almost puerile eager« 
ness and beating of hearty for the time when I might spread 
out die whole extent of my treasures without parsimony or 
the dread of reverse. During the interval which I em- 
ployed in these reflections^ the wounded man was for the 
most part in a state of insensibility^ and constantly speech- 
less. I expected his death every moment^ and I perceived^ 
as I thought with certainty^ that there was no hope of his 
recovery. While we had dressed his wounds^ the dog had 
watched our motions with the most restless attention^ and^ 
now that it was over^ he came and licked my hands^ and 
laid himself down at my feet> The least motion however, 
so much as a ,ru8tling among the leaves, startled him : he 
rose, looked rounds and seemed to enquire into the cause of 
&e disturbance ; but he abstained from barking and every 
kind of noise ; whether it were that he was conscious of 
the advantage of quiet to a person in his roaster's condition, 
or. that he had the sense to know, in the situation in which 
vre were placed, that whatever produced alarm, might event- 
ually expose us to undiscovered danger. 

It was broad daylight before Hector re-appeared, and several 
other persons in his company. Hector was not of a temper 
to have receded from any thing he undertook, and the au- 
thority of Marguerite had in this instance seconded his 
remonstrances with the surly and inactive peasants of the 
place. I had at this time only one other male servant; 
but, when 'Hector returned, he brought with him a crazy 
kind of litter, and a recruit of four mountaineers. The 
wounded man still lived, and was conveyed alive to the 
place at which I had taken up my lodging. He survived 
ili|ee days ; and, during the whole of that period, the dog 
dould fieither be moved by force, nor prevailed on by en- 
treaties, to quit the apartment of his master. Before his 
death my unfortunate guest recovered the power of speech. 
He told me that his name was Andrea Filosanto, and, 
irHch struck me as somewhat extraordinary, that he was of 
Pisa, the very place at which I purposed to take up my 
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monthB after oar establishinent in the Pisan territory^ the 
valet of the deceased had the audacity to appear id that city* 
He believed himself to be entirely unknown there^ his 
master having takoi him into his service during his resi-* 
dmce as a student in the univenity of Bologna ; and having 
ordered hiro^ previously to his projected tour into France^ 
to stay behind and settle his debts and other afl^rs at that 
place. He found however an adversary in Pisa that in all 
his anticipations had never occurred to his thoughts. The 
dog saw him at a distance in the s^ieet^ ran towards him 
with incredible s¥riftness^ and fell upon, him with savage 
violence and ferocity. The man was not extricated from 
his gripe, till he had been severdy and dangerously wounded^ 
Thus assailed, all the terrors of superstition and an accusing 
conscience seized on this devoted villain ; he owned who he 
was, and confessed diat he had made one among the assas- 
sins and plunderers of his master, visible probably to the 
dog, though unseen by the unfortunate Filosanto. He de- 
dazed, that he knew not what motive had brought him to 
Pisa, that he seemed to himself under the guidance of an 
impulse which he had not power to resist, and that he re- 
joiced diat Providence had thus conducted him to the expi- 
ation of his guilt. He was brought to his trial, and suffered 
death for his crime. 

Charon, such was the name by which my dog was 
distinguished, showed himself in all his actions worthy of 
the character for attachment and sagacity which he had in 
these instances acquired. He was therefore the favourite of 
my whole family, and particularly of Hector. But his own 
partiality was with the nicest discrimination reserved for 
me. The ruling passion of his preceding master had been 
the sports of the field, and his leading singularity an uncom- 
mon familiarity and friendship towards his brute attendants. 
By this conduct he had won the affections, and perhaps 
awakened the understanding and virtues, of the faithful 
Charon. I own my weakness. I could not resist the assi- 
duities and regard of this generous brute ; and, though I 
had never before conceived any extraordinary partiality for 
creatures of his species, his sagacity and nobleness of nature 
took a strong hold of my aftction. I admi)^ his fomi 
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had restored me in the guilty rain of my fortunes^ and raised 
me &om the abyss of insanity. Odious and detestable in 
the utmost d^^ree should I have appeared in my own eyes^ 
if I could have n^lected any means I was able to devise^ to 
heal a mischief of which my own precipitation^ selfishness, 
and folly were the only causes. £yery little, continual, 
nameless care I exerted, was as a drop of healing balm to 
the burning fever and remorse of my conscience. Nothing 
indeed could eradicate my distemper ; I felt the eyer-liidng 
worm of perpetrated guilt gnawing at my heart. But my 
solicitudes for Marguerite, at least during the moments they 
were in action, mitigated my anguish ; and this transitory 
relief, however insignificant it may appear in the^eyes of 
others, I cherished beyond the wealth of kingdoms. 

Marguerite and myself appeared at this time to have 
changed characters. She was languid, indisposed in body 
and mind, her thoughts gloomy, her hopes blasted, her 
wishes bankrupt. Still however she maintained her supe- 
riority to what I had been in a similar condition. She en- 
deavoured to make the best of what yet remained to her, 
though she declined the vain attempt of forgetting what she 
had lost. She hung over her daughters with inexpressible 
endearment. She consoled them; she reasoned wiUi them; 
she endeavoured to steel their minds for whatever ill might 
be yet in store. She cultivated their understandings ; she 
breathed into them mingled sentiments of resignation and 
energy. There was in her conversation with them a striking 
tone of celestial and divine. Her eloquence was copious ; 
her manner rich, unaffected, and flowing; her speech simple, 
£:eefrom exaggeration and turbulence, but mild, affectionate, 
and winning. It sank deep into the hearts of her hearers, 
and seemed to give a new turn to their tempers and dispo- 
sition; It rendered the character of Julia at once more 
distinctive, and yet more chastised; it inspired an unwonted 
mildness and sensibility to that of Louisa ; and rendered 
the cadette of the family unusually grave, thoughtful, and 
s^te. 

/ But upon me were devolved the more active occupations 
of our establishment Marguerite had formerly been, I was 
now, the steward. Every kind of superintendence, from 
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01V aitqation and the extent of my leaonrcefl. The olgeets 
of my present purauit were obscurity and content That 
^farguerite might forget my acquisition^ I was studious to 
appear to have forgotten it myself. If a stranger had en« 
tered our habitation^ and surveyed our economy^ he would 
have judged that our revenues amounted to a decent com* 
petence, and that we disbursed them with a Judicious 
discretion. Nothing was to be seen that would have be* 
trayed the possessor of the powder of projection. 

We had no guests. We cultivated no acquaintance. 
We were formed to suffice to each other within our little 
circle; and^ but for the importunate recurrence of dis« 
quieting reflections, we should have done so. To look at 
Uie exterior of our household, it might have been thought 
that we had arrived at that sweet forgetfulness of anxious 
care, that delicious leisure and unbroken retreat, which 
have in all ages been the theme of panegyric to poets and 
philosophers. But it was not so. Our reciprocal relatione 
were changed ; and the hope of the bouse of St. Leon was ^ 
no longer in die midst of us, to cheer, to enlighten, and 
to warm our bosoms. 

A life of leisure is often an active and a bi£y life. The 
grand, I might almost say the single, object of present 
attention to me, was the restoration of the health and tran- 
quillity of Marguerite. For that I watched with unwearied 
assiduity. Subordinate to this occupation were the dif« 
lerent arts and accomplishments in which I instructed my 
daughters. Yet neither the former nor the latter of these 
engagements filled up aU the time of a mind so restless 
and rapid as mine was. Intervals occurred, in which my 
attentions to Marguerite would have been, not soothing, 
but troublesome, and in which I could no longer impart a 
lesson to my daughters, without rdaxing and weakening 
the spring of progression in their minds. These intervals 
I sometimes dedicated to chemistry and the operations of 
natural magic. The more effectually to hide these pursuits ' 
from the eye of Marguerite, I occupied, unknown to her, 
a sort of grotto, buried almost from human observation in 
a hollow on the banks of the river, and which was con- 
niected, by 4 winding path and ^ a concealed subterranean 
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vividly to present to myself my seeming superiority to the 
rest of my species. I used the employments of my grotto^ 
as a sort of starting-post from which to set forth in a 
series of intoxicating reveries ; not to mention that to im- 
prove in the facility of my secret operations might become 
8 valuable subsidiary to the pursuits of my future life. 

I took occasionally as my companion at these periods 
the negro of the prison of Constance. I found him suf- 
ficiently adapted for my purpose; his innocence and im- 
plicit obedience to whomever he served^ rendering me ' 
secure that he would anticipate nothings that he would 
conjecture nothings that he would rest in what he saw^ 
that I might almost exhibit my whole process under his 
eye, without once awakening the busy fiend of curiosity in 
a mind to which science had never unveiled her charms. 
He was formed to be a pure^ passive machine in the hands 
of his employer^ only wiEh this singular difibrence from 
the lifeless machine of the engineer or mechanical inventor^ 
that he was susceptible of attachment and affection^ as well 
as of a certain species of contentment and a certain species 
of goodness and virtue. 

A feature of my individual character which has already 
frequently presented itself to the attention of the reader 
is the love of admiration and spontaneous deference. I am 
at this moment ashamed of my vices and my follies ; but 
it must be recollected^ in the first place^ that they are 
hnman^ and in the second that I am writings not their 
vindication, but their history. In the midst of my ex- 
periments and chemical lucubrations, I could not lielp 
sometimes ostentatiously exhibiting to Hector the wonders 
of my art, and those extraordinary effects which have in 
aU ages drawn upon the more eminent operators of natural 
magic the reproach of being necromancers and conjurers^ 
This I did, partly perhaps that my attendant might learn 
to look up to me with a kind of nameless respect and awe, 
but parUy also that I might divert myself with the sim. 
plicity of his nature, and the gaping and motionless 
astonishment with which he viewed my performances. 
If I had not done this, or digressed into idle and osten-- 
tatious experiments, he would otherwise have seen enough, 
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ittreat, on die banks of the Amo, was of a' yery different 
nmtare. To bis frank and affectionate spirit^ it appeared a 
perfeet paradise. He had yet scarcely been acquainted with 
my but the refuse of mankind^ from the infection of whose 
vices his unappr^enrive and invincible simplicity had been 
bis only safi^uard ; and he was now suddenly introduced 
to the presence and intercourse of the most perfect of her 
sex. He loved her as a benefactor^ and he worshipped her 
88 a god. There is no receipt for begetting affection in 
others^ so infrtUible as a warm and suscei^tible heart. Hee^ 
tor accordingly soon became in a ranarkable degree Ihe 
favourite of my daughters. His temper was naturally 
dieerfrd and gay ; and^ warmed by their encouragement^ it 
became a thousand times more so. When he had completed 
(fee occupations of the d$.y, the lightness of his spirit would 
piompt him to sing and dance for ever. He exhibited the 
whole circle of his sportive games for their amusement. 
The infantine innocence of his understanding remarkably 
adapted him to be the butt of their little wineries and 
misdiiefs. Whatever tricks were played upon him^ were 
however tempered by the forbearance and regard his wordi 
demanded ; while the obstreperous dieerfulness with which 
be would second their mir^^ when most ign<N'ant of its 
occasion, gave uncommon zest to the amusement, and frir* 
aidied etemid ptovocation to the prolonging and varying its 



Let not Che fastidious reader complain of the inconsist- 
ency of this part of my picture, or censure the levity of my 
dmifjtkten, I am not writing a tragedy, but a history. 
Sad grief and mdancholy cannot, and o«^t not, for ever 
to reign in the human face or the human heart. Nodaugh- 
tEM ever ioved a nftother more entirely, more fervently, than 
Marguerite was loved by her children. They were unwea- 
ried in their attention to her : often was their follow wa. 
tend with tears, occasioned by die sad presentiment of the 
loss they were destined to sustain. But the human mind^ 
particularly in the season of youth, has an unconquerable 
principle of ^asticity in its frame. The bow cannot be kept 
lor ever on the stretch ; and, when the whole soul appears 
to be bent down by calamity to die grave, it will oitea sur- 
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teachea us to be cheaply satisfied. But the man who has 
many gratifications is apt to wander in imagination from 
daily and familiar joys^ and confidently to reach after things 
yet untried. Such was the situation of Hector: Hector 
was in love. Our sweet and simple mansion was distant 
scarcely more than two hundred yards from a characteristic 
Italian village. The maid of a little aibergo in this place 
had caught his inexperienced heart. He had been invited 
by some peasants to a moonlight festivity op the lawn of 
the aibergo ; and^ though I should have been better pleased 
that my servants should decline this aort of amusement^ I 
eould not have the heart to deny him. It was^ so far as I 
knew, the fint and the last time that Hector had ever re» 
aoBted to it. But I was deceived. Hector had proved the 
gayest and most amusing of the whole circle. His cheer- 
fulness was inexhaustible^ and his mirth in the utmost de^ 
gree harmless and good humoured. He had played a 
thousand antics, and danced with an agility that knew no 
end. In a word, the accomplishments of Hector, in spite 
of the jetty hue that stained his face, had won the heart, 
or roused the coquetry, of the plump and rosy bar-maid. 
The overtures she made and the lures she threw out were 
too glaring to escape the notice even of the modest Hector. 
He felt himself flattered, such is human nature, at sud- 
denly becoming an object of admiration and preference to 
a woman, whom his imagination, stimulated by her visible 
partiality, attired in a hundred charms. He owned himself 
hears, in all fair and honest fealty, to the world's end. 
* Love taught Hector a lesson which he had never learned 
before. In nature be was frank^ and, as far as fidelity to^ 
his master permitted it, wore his heart as naked as his face, 
liove taught him dissimulation. A vulgar footman or 
down is as forward as the most empty beau, in boasting of 
the triumphs he has gained over the female heart, and in 
sacrificing the ^reputation of those who have loved him at 
the shrine of his vanity. Not such was Hector. He shut 
up his new sensations and reveries as a sacred deposit in his 
bosom. Nature worked within him, and he would have 
been ashamed to speak, and distressed to hear, of emotions, 
now felt, till now, never experienced. His artless and in« 
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of hii master was in qnestion^ and he would sooner hav« 
died upon the radc^ than run the slightest risk of betray* 
isgit 

From these arts she descended to arts more congenial to 
the habits of her life. She summoned all her skill to per- 
plex him with cuniiing and insidious questions. From her 
questions he ought to have fled ; but of this Hector was in* 
capable. He was distressed by her severity^ he grieyed fot 
tibie unintentional pain he had caused ho*. All these cir- 
cumstances melted his heart ; and he could not resolve upon 
anything that was not considerate and respectful towards her* 
As the framing of artful questions was the strong4iold of 
l3ie danxelia, and she might have challenged in this article 
the most hoary practitioner of the quibUing bar^ so it was 
exactly the weakest side upon which poor Hector could be 
attacked. His simplicity yielded him up a defenceless prey 
to the assailant ; least of all human undertakings was he ca* 
pable of detecting the various faces of a doubtM question^ 
and Of guarding himself against ihe traps of an inndious 
foe. It was not till the fourth interview from^Hector's ori* 
ginal hint^ that the donaseUa had recourse to this species of 
attack ; and i^e did not withdraw her forces^ tiU she had 
extorted from him idl he knew. 

When Hector found that all his guards were baffled and 
put to flighty he had then recourse to the <Mily expedient 
^t remained^ conjuring her by every thing sacred and 
every thing tremendous^ not to betray a trust she had so 
ungenerously obtained frdm him. She readily f^xmiised 
ewerj thing he desired. Soothed by her compliance, he 
detenoined not to mention to me the lapse ei which he had 
been guilty. It would in his opinion have been little less 
tiian treason, to suspect his Dulcinea of indiscretion or 
ftailty. In the breast of this miracle of nature was not hia 
loyalty as secure as it could be even in his own ? Why 
then should he betray the secret of his love, which had 
never yet b^n confided even to the senseless air ? Why 
should he subject himself to the inconceivable anguish and 
confusion, of owning, where my interests, or where my 
wishes were concerned, that he had been found tripping 
and imperfect ? Why should he inflict a pain^ or cause 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

Ital7 may be considered as the very focus and parent of 
superstitious credulity. The materials which Hector had 
fiumi^ed, after all the interrogations of the donzella^ were 
alight compared with the superstructure which was pre* 
sently erected on them. My grotto was said to be the ap- 
prppriated haunt where a thousand devils held their infernal 
sabbath. The terrified imagination of the rustics^ listening 
with a temper horribly distracted between curiosity and 
alarm, createii to itself fictitious bowlings and shrieks^ and 
saw pale and sulphureous fiames dancing upon the surface 
of the stream. Poor Hector was early the victim of their 
cruel and untamed ignorance ; they bdlieved that the pecu* 
liarity of his complexion rendered him a singularly agree- 
able int^cessor between me and my infernal familiars. 
The colour of Charon was similar to that of my confiden* 
tial att^dant ; and he, like Hectpr, fell under the calum* 
nious misconstructions of the afiVighted villagers. Conspi* 
euotisly noble> afiectionate and useful as he was, the 
jaundiced eye Itf superstition metamorphosed him into a 
devil. The ston^ of thunder and lightning to whidi the 
climate in which ¥ resided is particularly subject acquired 
new terror from tlfl^ill fame which now pursued the name 
of {Monsieur Boism^rand. At those times the shapeless 
form of monsters vd^iting- smoke and flames were visible 
to the neighbourhood, sometimes scudding along the blue 
tops of the distant hills, and at others, with audaciousness 
incredible, brushing even at the elbow of the almost lifeless 
clowns and dairy-maids, and then suddenly dissolving into 
air, their place no longer mi»*ked but by the noisome imd 
deadly stench they left behind. All the misfortunes of the 
district, were imputed to me, th'e mortality of cattle, the 
convulsions and death of childreil, and the pale and linger* 
ing decay of persons recently advanced to an age of pu« 
her^.' Innocent and blameless was my conduct to all 
luround us ; often was I forward and eager for the relief of 
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l«ti(m> never to be filled up again and erased. He heard 
Uierefore with unsated appetite and eager joy the tale of ne« 
cromancy and infernal machination rqieated to him from 
He<;tQr by the donzdla. The impression which the nar*^ 
ratiye produced upon 'him was a mixed sentiment of 
transport at ihe apprehension of such an instrument of 
vengeance and of palfntating hatred ; superstition teaching 
him to believe and to view with abhorrence that which he 
desired to render tenfold m(»e an olject of Mth and aversion 
to his neighbours. He struck an auspicious and august 
alliance between his revenge and his religion ; his religion 
exciting him to exterminate that, the destruction of whidi 
would produce inexpressible gratification to his revenge. 
The darkness of hi9 spirit led him to proceed with double 
caution and vigilance in his correspondence with the don* 
sella. He discovered nothing to her of the dark project 
which was engendering in his mind ; and only betrayed so 
much of his superstitious feelings and fears as^ by giving 
new emotion^ might stimulate her to gratify his curiosity 
and her own by a detection of further particulars. He was 
assiduous in the underhand and sinister propagation of the 
Uls, to which he did not fail to give his own colouring and 
affix his own feelings. He was desirous that the train 
should be laid in silence^ and that the explosion he designed 
should be free from all pre««ignification of the event. Thus 
an individual, of whose animosity I had no apprehension, 
and the meanness of whose appearance would probably have 
made me neglect all precaution against him, gave method 
and direction to an evil, of which however, upon a review, 
I am not inclined to doubt I should have been the victim, 
if the enmity and industry of this individual had been 
wholly withdrawn. 

The mischief was long in preparation, before I received 
in any way the slightest intimation of the predicament in 
which I stood. The first circumstance at all calculated to 
excite alarm in my mind, was the singular manner in which I 
found myself regarded, if I entered any of the neighbouring 
villages, or met the rustics and their dames, as I strayed 
along the roads or the fields. They fled my approach, de. 
serted the streets, and carefully shut themsdves up in their 
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notice of my family. This I could not completely eJBfbct ; 
some of them were too glairing and obtrusiye^ entirely to 
escape the observation of my daughters in their walks. But 
the filial forbearance they felt towards their mother led them 
implicitly and wi^out any concerted plan to concur with 
me in my ^xerdons for her quiet. 

The animosity of Agostino was restless and inextin- 
guishable. His plans did not terminate in exciting against 
me a secret and covered abhorrence ; they aimed at nothing 
less tiian my utter destruction. The next exertion of the 
ooUspiracy which was engendering against me was of a tra- 
gical nature. 

It happened one nighty after all my family was retired 
to rest^ and I was myself sunk into a slumber^ that I was 
suddenly alarmed at the report of a musket^ which seemed 
to be fired almost under the window of my chamber. This 
was a very singular circumstance, and calculated to convey 
an impression of danger. I leaped from my bed^ and ran 
to the window. The night was extremely dark^ and every 
thing seemed perfectly quiet. Presentiy I discerned a 
glimmering lights like that of a lantern^ which however^ap- 
peared to be gradually retiring to a greater distance. I was 
not thus satisfied^ but determined to hasten down stairs^ and 
investigate the cause of the disturbance. Marguerite, who 
had heard tiie firing of the musket as well as myself^ now 
called me to her^ and entreated me not to expose myself to 
unnecessary danger. In compliance with her remonstrances 
I promised, though unwillingly, not to go out into the 
court or upon the lawn, but to content myself with exa- 
mining the state of every part of tiie house. When I came 
to the staircase and the haU, I found that the alarm had tom« 
municated to almost every person in the family^ who pre- 
sently assembled round me. We patroled the house, but 
found every thing in the situation in which it had been 
left, and nowhere any appearance of violence. I opened 
several of the windows^ but all was darkness and silence. 
Having thus far satisfied myself, I listened with a degree 
of amusement to the conjectures and sage remarks of several 
of the servants^ a rank of society who may usually be found 
to derive a degree of enjoyment from incidents of this sort^ 



pOthiB hfl^d to t^ wbund; t&e aniifial siSnrei not. Ifier 
]p«iBe<i to* his betfd ; he saw his eyes fiery a»id! staitiilg^ mid 
Itbi: %8 dist<»1ied. He endeavottred te ffwal^e him, as' dne^ 
wwaidf tfws^ af htttnan' being to whom sonie nldschief hadf 
In^ipened: of ^iMeh he was net aware. All Ms efibrts^ wei« 
ftuitliesff. He found' hid body motionless^ and his joints' 
attff in deaKihv The apprehension of what had occurred' 
^tt sudctenly flashed on his mind. He hva^t out intO' 
ahdeks of astonishment and anguish. Heetor was the first 
person who caught the sounds and hastened to the ^t ; f 
inutiediately followed. The poor negro^ who^ in the inno- 
e&bce of hiis^ heart Was uninitiated in the proud distinctiottB^ 
by w4iich oivilisi^d man is taught to plaee so vast a barrier 
\mtwes& the human nature and the brute^ was struck speech^- 
les^^th sorrow and amazement. He recognised the dead- 
being before him^ for his fellow^creature. He recoUeeted' 
in.' him his friend^ his companion^ hiff intimate acquaintance^ 
between whom^ and himself there had for some time passed 
an uninterrupted i«ciproeadon Of acl» of kindness and' 
aasistanee.' 

A mome and tetidious reader perhaps WiU ask me wKjr 
1 hiy so gi^eat^ a stipess upon so petty and insignificant an 
inddent' d» the deaih of a dog. It might have been litde 
to^otfa^ persons*; it was not little to us; Let the reader 
lea^leothis ingenidtyiH' procuring aid for his dying master; 
His gmdtude to the pei-sou by whom that aid* was affordled, 
mdt histunconquemble^ imtipadiy to his mai^ter's murderer. 
Theise are not common traits. Thei« are many men whose 
premature- fkce has^ been' the most unrelentingly avenged^ 
that in^ moral' and usefol qualities could nofhaVe stood' the 
oompaiison with- my generous Charon. It' surdy Was no 
tiommon caxisir for regret^ that a creature who had distin-- 
gliidied himself by a conduct so pecullariy admirable; should 
haw): encountered so premature and unmerited a fote. His 
conduct die reader may in* some degree oomprdiend' and 
appreciate ;: but I should in vain attempt to ddineate those 
admiralde^<{ualitie8 in this faithfUl dbmestic; Which- do not" 
fall witMn the proWnoe of narrative^ and which to have 
justly appredated you must have been peiisonally and fa- 
railiasly aoquainted with- him. Beside^ ours Was'aflimily 

T 
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lowed her wherever she went^ haunted her nightly in her 
dreams^ attended her in all her occupations^ filled all her 
intervals of leisure ; and^ though she laid it down as a law 
to herself never to repeat his beloved name in my presence; 
she could think of nothing else. 



CHAPTER XXVL 



It was no long time after the death of Charon^ that Hector 
came home one evening in a state of the most violent 
anxiety and trepidation. He burst upon me in my study^ 
where I was sitting alone^ buried in one of those deep 
reveries whicfa^ especially since the legacy of the stranger^ 
had been among the most frequent habits of my mind. 
His perturbation was such as to render it impossible for 
him to impose on himself the smallest degree of caution 
and restraint. The noise he made in entering the apart- 
ment startled me. I looked up^ and perceived his features 
swelled^ his face bruised^ and his garments disfigured with 
blood. 

" For heaven's sake. Hector/' exclaimed I, " what is 
the matter ? " 

He answered not. He advanced towards the upper end 
of the room, he took down a pistol, one of those which I 
always kept loaded in my apartment, he came towards me, 
he fell upon his knees, he tendered the pistol to my ac- 
ceptance. 

" Hector !** cried I, '' what am I to understand ? what 
is the meaning of this ? " 

^' Kill me, dear master ! For Christ's sake I entreat 
you to kill me!" 

'' I took the pistol from his hand ; it p<Hnted towards 
the floor." 

" And wiU you not kill me?" in a mournful accent 
exclaimed he. 
. ^^ What have you done, that deserves that I should kill 



you? 
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«f "^eae partkukrs acddestafly fWrni a ndgfabotfriBgrostfe^ 
Ittd had been vehement in tny defence. While they wew 
laiger in debirfee, ddiers had joined them^ htt Hector had 
fomd them all opponents^ not one a Aipporter. Irritated 
wi^ iftie . 'Contest, and ihe o|)f)<robm«is languid heaped 
vpon Idmself and his master. Hector had been provoked 1)0 
snrij&e the most insolent lof 4he disputants Imrae^Mldf 
ieveFal had faMen v^pon. him at once, and it was o^mng to 
liie unoomHMm strength and dexterity he possessed^ that 
he had escaped alive out of their faandiu Beside iHiMN 
tterable Uows with fist, foot, and «tiek, he hod Teeeived 
two or three stabs in different parts of the body, front Hie 
knives with whkh the Italian is too tMich aocustOBied td 
assail his adversary* It was easy to «ee that the gallant 
and generous defenoe of Hector had consideraUy augmented 
the 4hinger of my situatioii. They disinisBed him with a 
diousaad <execrations c^nst both him and myself, «ftd 
vows that they woaM signalise their vengeance by settiAg 
fine to my.house^ Having related hi6 story, Hector con. 
flhided with again earnestly conjuring me to kill him> that 
so he might expiate the tmpradenee and foUy by which he 
hid mwde himself the author of my calamity. 

The excessiveness of the poor fellow's distress exdted 
are to exnploy e^ry eibrt to pacify his mind. '* Hedor," 
said I, " you havs been very imprudent, but I foresee no 
such consequences as your terrified imagination has led 
yon to forebode. The idle threats of clowns in the midit 
of their brawis are entitled to little regard. I am not oo 
weak and infirm of soul as to he moved from my tx«il« 
qmJlity by their senseiess prate. I entertain no doubt Of 
your fidelity and affection. I am not angry with you« 
The fault you have been guilty of, arose from no defect bf 
vigilance or attachment. You did what you eould> and 
where you iBsiled, It was only in that to which your powers 
were not commensurate. You have done wdl and Wisely 
now, in an^uainting me with particulars and the w)^ole 
extent of the danger : doubt not but I will em^oy sudh 
precautions and be so awake to my situation, as to forestal 
the possibility of mischief." 

Thus I dodeavoured. to assuage honest Hector's per* 
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aent situation easily overtake me. I grieved for the tender 
health and the douhtful state of mind of my helov^d 
Marguerite^ which alone opposed themselves to the adoption 
of an immediate change of scene. In the state of her 
health I had heen grievously disappointed. I had looked 
for amendment ; I found decay. The decay however was 
gradual^ almost imperceptible ; from time to time I had 
even flattered myself that the progress was in an opposite 
direction ; but the delusion was soon banished. Another 
difficulty arose in addition to ihe rest; Marguerite ap- 
peared pregnant ; a circumstance that now first presented 
itself after a cessation of ten years. 

The morning after the accident and disclosure of Hector 
I went to Pisa^ determined to consult with the marchese 
Filosanto^ elder brother of the unfortunate Andrea^ who 
was probaUy more accuratdy acquainted with the Italian 
character than myself^ and understood the shades of that 
character^ as they were modified in the particular territory 
in which I resided. The marchese was a man universally 
admired for subtlety of reasonings vigorousness of compre- 
hension^ and refinement of taste. In the structure of his 
mind he was scarcely an Italian. He had resided several 
years in England, and was the intimate friend of Henry 
Howard earl of Surrey, who some time after fell a victim 
to the jealous tyranny of his native sovereign, king Henry 
the Eighth. The marchese was frank, generous and disinter- 
ested, and possessed more fully the affections of every one 
within the circle of his friendship than any other man I ever 
knew. He was of a sanguine temper, always contemplating 
the world on its brightest side; and, from the generosity 
of his own heart, incapable of crediting a distant danger, 
or of discerning the storm in the embryo cloud where it 
was silently engendering. 

In the conference we held, I was influenced too impli- 
citly by my consciousness of his integrity and the gigantic 
powers of his mind, and did not sufficiently advert to 
those peculiarities in his temper which I have now described. 
The external facts with which the narrative of Hector had 
furnished me I fully det^ed to him ; as to my particular 
pursuits, I contented myself with stating that I indulged 
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idloence exeroifled cn^er my oonoeptians %y persam-of enS- 
nent intellect has always been great. Not timt tiie ja£^ 
«aent I fSonned of tfhe po'vvvrB o( my own imnd was pecoli- 
«ily Immble ; but I reasoned ^us. FediapB ^e person I 
'tionsuk is ms wcSl infiMmed in ibe subject under con«deiv 
<8^(m «fi I am^ in that case lus decision is as fuOy entitled 
to attentien as my own ; ami ^mis^ without cowardly isel&- 
«ontempt on my part, the general balanoe of the argunent 
iwas materially altered. Perhaps^ without being on ^be 
whdLe my superior^ he may be more competent to this par- 
iScular question. In eilAfter case ay idea <)f its merits be-> 
•earoe peraeptibly modified. I never listened to the senii* 
flMHts of a man of talents when they differed from my own^ 
«ufle88 where he was evidrady Tisionary and irrational^ 
vvlthout being <fldhftk«n as to ^e credit due to my own Tiew 
of the subject. 

Such then was the effect produced on me by the mar- 
i^Kse's expostidajtion. I shook off my apprehensions, and 
famghed at my fears. I was adsamed of the want of gal- 
Itfitry that ^ad possessed me^ when I meditated flight 
Ivom no trrvial a menace. I concluded that dangers^ parti- 
«idarly such as arise from ^ irradonal passions of a capri- 
cious multitude^ were increased when symptoms of appre- 
henoon disoorered themselves^ and abated^ when received 
with neglect or repdkd with a magnanimous verenity. 



CHAPTER XXVn. 



J^iljBUNWHJXiE the unrelenting Agostino was fixed in hit 
puipoee and incessant in his machinationa. He believed 
tbat the destructive mine was now sufficiently prepared, 
and that he might proceed in all surety to the ultimate 
explosion. He apprehended that he had advanced too far 
to retracty that the death of Charon and the assault upon 
Hector were calculated sufficiently to announce what was 
to follow^ and that it would be injudicious and idle to grant 
me much respite for reflection* The passions of his asso- 
ciates were wrought up to a frenzy of horror, and needed 
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They unstrung all my muscles and nerves. I could not stay ; 
I could not fly. I wished myself huried deep in the centre' 
of the earth. I felt something worse^ more revolting^ more 
opposite to all the prejudices and propensities of the soul^ 
than annihilation. I have known in various situations and 
conditions of human life^ what it was to be distressed^ to be 
dejected^ to be miserable ; but never in any other situation 
have I felt a misery so concentrated^ so gnawing and insuf- 
feraUe. 

I began however^ like the critics I am figuring to myself^ 
to despise the pusillanimity of my submission^ and to be- 
lieve that^ if I would only make a stand and turn round 
upon my enemy^ I should subdue him. This resolution I 
could with difficulty have taken in the moment of attack ; 
it was formed in an interval of retrospect and reflection. 
Having formed it^ the contempt I should have felt for my- 
self would have been too exquisite^ if I had failed to put it 
in execution. I was not long at a loss for an opportunity. 
In one of my walks I found myself pursued by a numerous 
populace with a peculiar degree of inveteracy. I yielded 
for some time^ till I came to a place that appeared conve« 
nient for the purpose of haranguing them. It was a 
bench^ placed upon a rising ground and sheltered behind 
by a thicket, which had been erected for the purpose of 
commanding a neighbouring prospect. I stopped; I 
stepped upon the bench ; I waved my hand towards the 
multitude. They perceived my purpose with some degree 
of confusion and surprise ; they drew nearer. " Do not 
listen to him ! Do not hear a word he has to say ! " cried 
some of them. '' Oh, hear him ! hear him !'' exclaimed 
others. I obtained an audience. 

'^ What is the cause," said I, ^^ of all this hatred and 
persecution ? " 

" Because you are a wizard, a necromancer, a dealer in 
the black art ; because you are in league with hell, and 
have sold yourself to the devil I " answered twenty voices 
at once. 

^^ Hear me," replied I, " and I will convince you of my 
innocence: but hear me in silence, and do not interrupt 
me." 



'^Vffiainy TenegiMb> acenrssd of Clod!'^ F heiird' from 
•fery nde; '<'didi notr you* bewitch- my cowF did not yvit 
enekanlr my^ diild? hm& not yon killed' ray doubter? 
Bown- widi hha ! estermmate kim ! db- not sufi^ him to 
JIver 

I eontnnied' my effortii! to> be heardl It was a critical^ 
moment^ a liGnt experiment upon the^ power of firmness aad 
bmocence to- control^ the madnesfr of mfuiiated superstiilbnfr 
It wafi in Taiii. I was deafened with' tiie noise that assailed 
me* It waa mr linger sliout» and dieimouraF of disappixr«* 
batibn. It waa* the roaring of tigers^ and the' shriei of 
eannibalis. Sticks^ stones^ and every kind of misBile weapon 
that offered itself^ feU in showers around me. It seemed^ a 
sort of mirade that I escaped instant disstractxon. I eluded^ 
^eir pursuit r after some time time I ventured to return to 
my own house. I had in the interval terrified* myself witUr 
the' idea that^ having missed my person^ fhey might have 
ftuvried thither^ and executed some* terrible vengeance on^ 
my helptesfr family^ I found them however in safety : tho 
mob haid for this time contented itself to disperse without 
fhrther mischiefs 

Aa soon as it was" ^taak, I hastened to Pisa^ and reiatl9d[ 
what had just occurred to my friend the marchese; He 
was surprised ; but he still adhered tb hiis opinion. JSe 
had never supposed^ he told me; that a noisy and olamoroue 
mob-was'a proper subject upon which to- make experiment 
of' dle^ energy of truth ;: and' he laughed- at my attempt to 
reason them out of didr superstition. But they memt 
nothing' by alV that had passed. It was the mere f6an> and 
tbrfy of St moment> poured out with vehemence^ and; then 
disnpated in wir. A coiaih set of politicians had fbr their 
particular ends represented, a mob as a terrific and fbrmid^ 
able engine : alaa ! they were- rather to be pitied dian oon«> 
demned* There^ wa» no* maUoe- in their* hearth They 
wer& in reality a meare material machine^ led- on without 
reflection^ and^ when* tfa^ had committed' a momentary 
ravage^ astonished^ liiemsdvea the^ most at' the- injury they 
had perpetratedi They were as^ light- and variable aa a 
fbather^ driven* wiiH ereiy'lireatil;; ttid« noliiiiig could' argue 
greater obliquity d^intdtot lifaoi to* mppoae^ BaMiilee tfiief 
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Bernardin^ the servant of my early years. My residence 
had heen the ohject against which the march of the popu- 
lace had heen directed. Bemardin^ perceiving their inten- 
tions^ had with great difficulty prevailed upon Hector to 
keep out of sight. Nothing could he more adverse to the 
feelings and inclination of my faithful negro ; hut^ Ber. 
nardin having convinced him that his appearance would 
<mly exasperate tlie rage of the assailants^ and that perhaps 
every thing of importance to his master's service and happi- 
ness depended at present upon his concealment^ Hector 
yielded to his representations. This accomplished^ Bemar- 
din next assembled the gardener and one or two labourers 
in my employment^ who happened to he at hand ; and^ 
having furnished diem with fire-arms^ stationed them at 
different windows^ in the front of the house. With these 
preparations^ when the mob arrived he resolutely told them 
that he would fire on the first person that attempted to break 
in. They were staggered: furious as they appeared the 
moment before^ this threat held them in awe. They pa- 
raded two or three times round the house^ clattering their 
arms^ and pouring out vehement execrations ; and then 
withdrew^ solemnly promising that they would return the. 
following night; and level the house widi the ground. 

I no longer yielded the smallest degree of credit to the 
unsuspicious and confiding philosophy of the marchese 
Filosanto. I sent off my wife and children before day- 
break for Lucca^ determined to take shipping at the fint 
convenient port^ and pass over into Spain. I was Uttle 
solicitous^ for reasons with which the reader is already ac- 
quainted; about my property and moveables : I had no mo- 
tive to induce me to fetter and dog my retreat^ at this hour 
of peril and terror^ with a single article of rarity and price. 
My furniture indeed was not splendid^ but it was handsome 
and valuable ; and the indifference with which I resigned 
the whole to the mercy of chance^ was a matter of some 
surprise to the persons around me. My servants offered 
to defend my possessions^ at the peril of dieir lives ; but I 
peremptorily forbade it. I woidd not even consent to 
their taking away certain articles^ by way of appropriating 
them to their personal use. I believed that if I admitted 
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addressed to him. Authority itself was of no avail : for 
the first and the last time he threw off the character of a 
seryant^ and appeared obstinate^ self-willed> and nngovem^ 
able. It was only by direct violence that he could be forced 
from the spot. I gave him in charge^ with the most strict 
orders not to suffer him to escape from their custody^ to two 
of his fellows. 

f This business being despatched^ I went^ at the invitation 
of the marchese^ to a small cottage he possessed at no great 
distance from my own house. Its situation was so private 
and retired^ that few persons knew or could perceive that 
there was any building on the spot. Here therefore I could 
remain in the most perfect safety. I felt myself unaccount* 
ably impelled to stay and witness the catastrophe of the 
tragedy. I should not have been satisfied to continue in 
uncertainty as to what it would prove. After all diat had 
passed^ like the marchese^ I should have been apt to accuse 
myself of cowardice^ and a mind soured and degenerate^ if 
the mob had not put their threats in execution. The mar- 
chese himself was well pleased with my determination in 
this respect. He was not yet convinced that I had not 
painted to myself a danger^ which had no adequate counter- 
part in the world of reahties. 

I had not long to wait. The night had no sooner spread 
an even-coloured and almost impervious veU over the 
worlds than the marchese^ as if moved by a secret impulse 
to witness what he yet refused to believe^ came to me at the 
cottage. He had scarcely arrived^ when he heard the con- 
futed murmurs and turbulence of the populace; for we 
were near enough to distinguish almost every thing. As 
they did not meet with the defence of the preceding even- 
ing^ the work they had undertaken was presently de- 
spatched. We saw the flames ascend. We recognised the 
isiiouts of infernal joy with which they witnessed the catas- 
trophe. When the marchese beheld what^ till seen^ he 
would never admit to be possible^ he burst out into a sort of 
transport of misanthropy. He exclaimed that no innocence^ 
aaid no merits could defend a man from the unrelenting an- 
tipathy of his fellows. He saw that there was a principle 
in the human mind destined to be eternally at war with im-» 
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j^estmeliop of io ing^uous^ so simple-hearted^ so noble a 
{Creature ? If I had myself fallen into the hands of the 
(populace^ it had been well : I was a criminal^ worthy of 
^every retribution they could inflict upon me ! Some me^ 
iperhaps will ask^ why I lam^ited so bitterly over so un. 
(fndtivated and uninformed an individual as this negro. 
.There was however something so truly tri^cal in the fate 
cto which this creature in his generosity and remorse de- 
. voted* himself, that I believe for the moment I felt ^ 
.sharps pang in it^ than in the strange and extraordinary 
floss of my only son> or perhaps in the psemature death of 
>my ))eloved Marguerite^ 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 



Before the dawn of the succeeding morning I turned my 
fftce towards Lucca. I beheld the last doud of mingling 
smoke and flame ascend from the ashes of my villa. The 
blaze sunk^ its materials were nearly consumed^ and it 
yielded an uncertain and fitful light only^ when I withdrew 
from being any longer the melancholy and heart. woundeid 
spectator of the ruin. I took an everlasting leave of the 
marches^. I had been introduced to him under a friendly 
aspect> as the man who had had courage to perform the 
last offices of humanity to his unfortunate brother; and 
be had conceived a warm affection for me. The painful 
, nature of the Catastrophe be had witnessed melted his hearty 
and he earnestly pressed me to draw upon him for any 
supplies I wanted^ or rather to receive from him a sum 
equivalent to the damage the superstition of his country- 
men had inflicted on me. This I positively refused ; but 
I found it impossible to silence his importunity^ till f 
.submitted to the duplicity. of promising that^ if I found 
myself reduced to any necessity^ I would not fail to appfy 
to him* It was in the very moment of our separation 
that intelligence was brought me of the fate of Hector. 
The reader may imagine with how heavy « heart I set out 
on my journey ... 
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aware of the whole extent of her disorder. During the 
voyage her crisis returned with such malignant symptoms^ 
as scarcely to permit us the hope she would reach the land 
alive. We deharked at Barcelona on the 14th of April 1 546. 
We had no sooner taken up our ahode in^this city than^ 
ftilly aware of the state of her disease^ she assemhled her 
daughters^ and poured forth to them without restraint that 
flood of affection^ that ardent spirit of love^ hy which she 
was distinguished and elevated ahove every creature that 
lived. Her mind was clear^ her inteUectiial powers were 
complete and entire. The enthusiasm with which she 
now expressed herself was not of that inconsiderate nature 
which should tend to make ^em feel with greater acute* 
ness the loss they were ahout to sustain. It was bright^ 
unclouded and serene. It was the eloquence as of a dis- 
embodied spirit, freed from the perturbation and alloy of 
human passions. She reminded them that they were sis- 
ters^ and exhorted each to fulfil the duties of a sister and 
a mother to the other two. If wise and good^ they would 
be happy in each other^ and their little association would be 
a school^ preparing them for the more genuine and vener- 
able duties for which nature had. destined theiQ. Her views 
of all human things were altered by her present situation <m 
the brink of the grave. Our reserves and misunderstand- 
ings had wrung her heart; but she forgave me. Things 
which had lately appeared of the highest magnitude and 
moment^ faded in the distance^ and mingled with the vul- 
gar crowd of human concerns which was now retiring from 
her view : she must again return^ she said^ to life^ before she 
could again feel the passions and the interests of this petty 
scene. For the sake of her daughters she had lately de- 
sired to live. She was now reconciled and content to die. 
She had formed the chain and link of connection between 
me and my girls ; perhaps it was better that we should 
burst our fetters and be free. On the fourth day after 
our arrival at Barcelona Marguerite expired. 
• There is nothing in the vast variety of objects which 
this wretched world presents to our view so dreadful and 
distressing as the sight of one we have loved^ but who is 
Qow no more. I saw^ these eyes beheld^ the lifeless corse. 
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exhibit my magnifloence and my wealthy I bad no saeb 
eagerness now. I speak no more of the character of Mar** 
guerite ; I attempt not to compose her panegyric. The 
story of her life is the best record of her virtues. Her de^^ 
fects^ if defects she had^ drew their pedigree from rectitude 
of sentiment and perception^ from the most generous sen*« 
sibility^ from a heart pervaded and leavened with tender, 
ness. A simple stone in the western aisle of the great 
church at Barcelona records her personal and her family 
name^ with this single addition^ the preserver of her 

FAMILY IN poverty AND RUIN^ THE VICTIM OF HER DIS-< 
O0N8OLATB AND REPENTANT HUSBANd's UNHALLOWED 
WEALTH. 

But^ dismissing fbr ever^ and henceforth consigning to 
unviolated silence her excellencies, could I avoid /eeling 
that I could never again form a similar^ or indeed any 
real union^ so long as I existed ? Being now indeed more 
than forty years of age^ having spent near twenty of that 
forty in a most enviable wedlock^ and being blessed with a 
sufficiently numerous ofispring^^ it may be thought perhaps 
I m^ht be contented. But^ without discussing the pro« 
priety of such a maxim as it relates to the species in 
general^ it must be recollected in my case that my youth 
was to be recommenced by a perpetual series of renewals. 
I never gave credit to that axiom of a sickly sensibility^ 
that it is a sacrilege^ in him who has been engaged in one 
oordiid and happy union^ ever to turn his thoughts to 
another. Much more reasonable than this is the Indianf 
doctrine^ that the survivor ought to leap into the flames^ 
and perish upon the funeral pyre of the deceased. While 
we live^ it is one of our most imperious duties to seek 
our happiness. He that dedicates his days to an endless 
sorrow is the worst and most degraded of suicides. It is 
an important question in the economy of human life^ up to 
what age we should allow ourselves to contract engage- 
ments to a wife and a probable ofibpring : but, separately 
from this consideration^ I should hold that in many cases 
he who entered into a second marriage^ by that action 
yielded a pure and honourable homage to the manes of the 
first But from gentdne marriage I was henceforth fov 
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Iiad modesdj suggested an advice^ instead^ which she was 
well entitled to have done^ of prescrihing a will ? I deter- 
mined to part with my children^ that I might no longer 
be to them a .source of corroding misery and affliction. I 
l^eved that the cloud that now oppressed me was trans^ 
itory. I seemed pursued for the present by a malignant 
genius ; but a man^ endowed as I was wiih unbounded 
wealth and immortal vigour^ cannot easily be reduced to 
despair. When the tide of my prosperity should unfold 
its rich and ample current^ I might easily communicate of 
its boimty to my daughters. If I parted with them now> 
I did not lose them as I had perhaps lost their brother fcnr 
ever. I could turn to a particular pointy and say^ " There 
^lies my soul!" I could cast my eye upon a projection 
of the globe^ and put my finger upon their residence. 
Wherever I wandered^ whether I were plunged in a dun- 
geon or mounted a throne^ my hearty like the mariner's 
needle^ would tremble towards that point as its cynosure. 
I had still something to love^ something to pant for^ some- 
thing to dream about^ and be happy. 

Having ruminated insatiably upon the last expressions 
of Marguerite^ having formed my commentary^ and fixed 
my predilection, I recollected a person, then a young 
woman upon my paternal estate, for whom my wife had 
conceived a remarkable friendship. She was the daughter 
of a peasant, her birth had been low, and her education 
confined. But she had taste, she had discretion, she had 
integrity>"I think I may add, she had genius. As Mar- 
guerite had discovered her merits, and distinguished her 
from her equals, she had been of great use to this extra- 
ordinary rustic in unfolding her mind, and guiding her 
propensities. This was not so much a matter of deliberate 
and meditated purpose in la dame du seigneur; it rose 
out of the circumstances of their situation. They were 
almost of an age ; and Marguerite frequently invited her 
to be the associate of her studies and amusements. Mariana, 
that was her name, did not perhaps resemble my wife 
considerably in her features, but her stature was the same^ 
her complexion and the colour of her hair. The similarity 
in carriage and gesture^ Mariana having never had afx 
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ihotiber. I was not dteceived in my prognostic ; ihe meeting; 
Was an interesting one. The eyes of Mariana overflowed 
at meetings after so long an interval^ the husband and pro-* 
geny of the dearest and most rerered fHend she bad ever 
known; tbe niouming we wore reminded her how lately 
her incomparable patroness had been committed to the 
grave. My girls were struck with the resemblance of 
Mariana to their mother. Accident had prevented us from 
cultivating almost any intimate connections out of our own 
fkmily from the period of our exile ; my girls had therefore 
never met with a person who approached in any degree so 
near their mother in accomplishments^ in skilly in turn of 
thinking and opinion. Mariana came up to my warmest 
hopei? as a protector and companion for my children ; her 
unhappy marriage; by concentrating her thoughts and ex- 
pectations in herself;, had periiaps rendered her more exem- 
plary in carriage^ and more elevated in sentiment^ than she 
would ever have been without it. 

At St. Lizier I passed myself for monsieur Valmier, the 
guardian of the orphan heiresses of St. Leon. It for^ 
tunately happened that my paternal estate was at this time 
upon sale. I determined to become the purchaser^ and to 
Settle my girls in the scene of their nativity. I procured 
lia agent^ and despatched him with an ample commission- 
for that purpose. Having adjusted this point, I resolved ta 
make a tour with my daughters, through Languedoc, Dau<^ 
phim^, and the provinces usually known by the denomirtation' 
of the south of France. I wished to familiarise them ta 
the society of madame Chabot, and to assist them in dis* 
ceming her merits under a variety of points of view. I 
asked them whether they would not be delighted to obtain 
her as a companion, who might assist and conduct them in 
such points as only a woman of understanding and expe* 
rience is competent to. They, every one of them, listened' 
to tile idea with pleasure. 

At length I received the information that the purchase of 
Bt. Leon was completed, and I proceeded to the critical dis« 
^osute that my daughters were on the point of being 
separated from their father. They listened to the com- 
munication with astonishment and terror. They had entered 
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vital sptrings of my existence ; and scarcely any power less 
resistless than death could have made me consent to pass 
an entire day without her society. But then it is to be 
considered^ that my daughters were in the morning of life ; 
their hopes were untarnished^ their prospects not obscured 
by a single doud ; and that the crime would probably have 
been greater, obstinately to have made them the partners of 
my misfortunes and disgrace. There are persons who will 
regard this passage in my history as culpable^ and the tes-* 
timony of a cold and unsusceptible heart. I contemplate 
it^ even at this distance of time^ as the noblest and most 
virtuous effort of my life ; and a thousand circumstanced 
have occurred since^ to induce me to congratulate myself 
that I had the courage to achieve my purpose. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 



Nineteen years had now elapsed from the day that had 
witnessed my union with Marguerite de Damville. In all 
that time 1 had never been alone. Alone in a certain sense 
indeed I had stood at Paris in the period that had led to 
my exile^ and at Soleure in that which immediately sue-* 
ceeded it. In each case I was solitary^ and my solitude 
was unhappy. But my unhappiness was then in a certain 
sense spontaneous ; my solitude was a luxury in which I 
felt myself impelled to indulge. He that has experienced 
both^ will readily acknowledge the extreme difference be- 
tween the misery we embrace and the misery from which 
we shrink with abhorrence and loathing. I relinquished 
in the former instances my dearest connections^ my proper 
post and situation ; but I felt that I could return to the 
one and resume the other at pleasure. I rep^t it therefore^ 
Then I had not been alone^ and now I was alone. The 
same motive^ which in this instance made me cut myself off 
from my daughters that I might not be the cause of their 
misery^ forbad me to be the parent of a future offspring 
upon whom I might, entail similar misfortime. Tell me 
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properly measured my strength^ and investigated' the use 
and application of my tools. I had suffered sufficiently 
from the past uncertainty and irresoluteness of my march. 
I determined^ as far as human precaution could secure its 
ends^ to encounter no more misfortunes^ to subject myself to 
no further miscarriages, but to take care that henceforth the 
lide of my pursuits should move smoothly onward. I de« 
dicated the six months immediately succeeding my separation 
from my daughters, to the joint contemplation of morals 
«nd natural philosophy. I was resolved to ascertain the 
simplest mode of manufacturing wealth, the wisest methods 
for lulling the suspicions and controlling the passions of 
mankind^ and the true science of the use of riches. Alas ! 
I had in the -sequel frequent occasions to confess^ tha^ 
though I had fortuitously entered into possession of the 
leading secrets of natural magic, I was a mere tyro in the 
science of man, at least in the degree in which the exercise 
of these secrets required the possession of it». 

Nothing material occurred to interrupt the occupations of 
the winter. My apathy — intelleetual activity, palsy of 
the heart,-— went evenly forward. I made no acquaint- 
tance ; I was a mere spectator of the busy scenes that passed 
around me. I was resolved not to entangle myself with 
rashly formed connections ; and it will commonly be founds 
that be, whose contemplations are principally employed upon 
some secret and guarded hoard of reflection, has little pro- 
pensity to communicate upon idle and indifferent matters. 

A slight incident indeed disturbed me for a few days 
during this interval ; but it passed away, and for the pre- 
sent I thought of it no more. During the festival of Christ- 
mas it happened that I felt an inclination to be the spectator 
of a celebrated bull-fight, that was exhibited before the em- 
peror and his court. For the most part I was studious of 
privacy ; I therefore felt the less scruple in indulging this 
tmusual caprice. At the commencement of the spectacle^ 
I was attentive only to die exhibition. I was ddightied 
•with the form and beauty of the animals, with the freedom 
and grandeur of their motion, with the terrible energy of 
their assault and repulse. It was not long, however, before 
my eye was transiently caught by an individual^-who satin 
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first impulse I felt was^ that I would no longer sufRe? the 
jinquietness and anxiety the sight of him produced in me^ 
but would go up to him^ and force him to an explanation, 
I helieved however that^ in the temper he indicated^ this 
could not be done without involving mysdf in a quarrel; 
and I thought it wiser to endeavour to conquer in silence 
.an unreasonable sensation. I therefore passed on ; he im* 
mediately broke from his company^ and attempted to follow 
me. This I determined not to endure. I laid my hand 
on my sword with a peremptory look^ and waved to him to 
desist. His countenance then assumed an air of diabolical 
malignity^ he shook his head furiously^ and turned down 
another street. A strange sort of animosity this^ between 
two persons utter strangers to each other^ and which had 
as yet not deigned to express itself by a word ! But such 
is Uie world ! We hate we know not why. We are ready 
to cut each other's throats^ because we do not like the turn 
of a feature, or the adjustment of a sword-knot. Prejudice, 
party^ difference of countries, difference of religions, and a 
thousand wild chimeras of fanaticism or superstition, are 
continually arming us against a man, of whose virtues and 
qualities we are ignorant, and into whose benevolent or evil 
intentions we disdain to enquire. 

I saw this Spaniard but once more. It was as I was on 
the point of entering the house, a part of which I occupied. 
I was particularly mortified at this circumstance. It was 
plain the man entertained, for whatever reason, a deter- 
mined animosity against me ; and I was grieved to furnish 
him with that advantage for injuring me, which consisted 
in being acquainted with the place of my residence. I 
would have turned away and gone down the street ; but I 
had too fully marked my design of entering the house^ 
before I reconnoitered my enemy. The displeasure I felt 
was so unaccountably great, that it was with difficulty my 
courage got the better of it ; and I determined not to change 
the place of my abode. In a short time however, as I have 
already said, I thought of this incident no more. That it 
should have disturbed and unhinged me, in the degree that 
it had done, even for a moment, was a thing I could not 
account for. Had the calamities in which the l^;acy of 
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1^ my ^ydognony and acoent he perceived I wei t 
Frenehmnn^ and asked me if J had known Comeliua 
Agrippa^ who died about twelve yean before at^Osenoble. I 
cnewered in the negative. The unknown then entoned 
into a wann eulogium of the talents of Agrippa, inveig^ied 
against tibe illiberal treatment he had experienced in con«i 
sequence of his supposed proficiency in magic^ and apoke 
with great asperity of the priests and inquisitors who had 
f)een his persecutors. I became attentive^ watchful^ and 
auspioions. He went on to expatiate upon the praises of 
the art magic/ whidi nothings he said, but the jealousy of 
diurohmen had brought into disrepute; affirmed that it 
had been treated with respect, and counted illustrious, by 
die ancients, in the instance of Pythagoras, Apollonius 
Tyaneus, and others; and expressed a great desire to become 
a student of the art himself. This kind oi discourse made 
me repent that I had been drawn in so far as to sit down 
jwith this unknown, and admit him as my companion of 
the day. During the whole time he was the principal 
i^eaker. Sometimes he paused, with a seeming desire to 
hear my sentiments. But I had now formed my resolution, 
and gave him no encouragement. Presently after I called 
for my horse. I should have observed, that his servant 
who followed him engaged in conversation with mine, at 
the. same time that the dialogue began between their masters. 
Seeing me about to depart, the unknown motioned as if to 
accompany me. Upon this I became serious. 

^^ Senor caballero" said I, " I have now had the plea^ 
aure of your company to dinnar : I am going home, and 
have the honour to bid you farewell. It is neither my disp* 
position, nor the habit of the grave and dignified nation 
among whom I at present reside, to form permanent ao- 
quaintances upon casual rencounters : you will not there- 
fore think I violate the hospitality for which I am indebted 
to them, if I intimate to you my desire to return alone." 

AU this I si^d with the grave and formal tone becoming 
A Spaniard, and the unknown had nothing to reply. It was 
evident however that my dryness chagrined him ; and he 
even muttered words of resentment between his teeth. I 
could observe now a degree of hostility and fury in his 
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my extraordinary cfrcumstances^ not to suffer vigilance to 
degenerate into restless anxiety. It would be easy for me^ 
if I were not strictly on my guards continually to find food 
for suspicion^ and to surround myself with imaginary plota 
and dangerSi This was a vice that I was willing enough 
to pity in others ; but there was no character that I more 
cordially disdained for myself. iThere was none more 
pointedly in opposition to that gallant^ generous^ confiding 
spirit^ which had distinguished those military heroes of my 
native soil^ who had been the exclusive object of my earliest 
admiration^ and whom^ in my present dejected and de« 
serted situation^ I still desired to resemble. When I came 
to reflect^ I easily perceived that this vice was particularly 
allied to a life of solitude ; and that he who is cut off from 
the genuine and happy connections of husband^ father^ and 
friend, is of all men most liable^ in their absence^ to conjure 
up for himself the unnatural intercourses and reciprocations 
of hostility. It was thus that I artificially reconciled my- 
self to my situation^ and obstinately closed my eyes upon 
those equivocal demonstrations of danger which from time 
to time were presented to my view. 



CHAPTER XXX. 



Such was the state of my mind^ when it happened^ one 
gloomy evening in the latter end of March^ that my valet 
announced to me three gentlemen who were come to visit 
me. It was strange : I had no visitors ; I indulged no 
relaxation but that of the street^ and of public places. Do 
you know who they are? said I. I accidentally looked 
up, and saw paleness and terror writteil in his countenance. 
He had not however time to reply, before they burst into 
the room. They were alguazils of the inquisition. They 
told me their errand was to conduct me to the holy office. 

I submitted, and accompanied them. It was already 
dark. They put me into a litter with the curtains drawn^ 
and then arranged themselves in silence, one on each side, 
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uwler the necesaitj^ while in th^ inquisition, of suhmitting 
to that most profligate of all impositions^ an oath of secrecy 
afi to what 1 had seen, and what I had sufiered ; and, what«< 
eyei may he the strict morality of aach an obligation, I will 
not ambitioosly thrust myself forward in violation of it I 
will restrict ^e story I have to relate to the peculiari* 
ties that characterised my case, and enter as little as possi-* 
ble into the general policy of this frontier intrenchment of 
the Christian faith. 

When I was brought up to. be interrogated, I was as- 
sailed with innumerable questions, the obvious purport of 
which was, as much as possible, to extort from me evidence 
of every kind that might be injurious to my cause. The 
object of the inquisition is to defend our holy mother, the 
church, from whatever might defile her sanctity and white- 
ness. £very thing that calls into question the truth of her 
doctrines, that poUutes and turns from their original purpose 
any of her ordinances, or that implies commerce and league 
with the invisible enemy of saints, it is its peculiar province 
to investigate. The fathers are therefore particularly cau- 
tious that they may not, by confining their questions too 
much to a single object, preclude themselves from the chance 
of discovering danger under all the forms it may assume. 
It is presumed that he who is a corrupt member of the 
church of Christ in one point is unsound and unfaithful in 
oiheifs. 

The inquisitor who examined me, first demanded, 
whether I were informed for what cause I was brought 
before that tribunal ? Wliether I did not find myself able 
to conjecture the nature of my offence ? Whether I did not 
know the sort of crimes for which men were detained in 
that prison ? He then desired me to recollect myself, and 
consider, whether I were not conscious of ofifence against 
the holy Catholic church ? Whether I had never asserted 
or maintained any doctrines contrary to what mother 
church asserts and maintains ? Whedier I had never, to 
my knowledge, defiled any of the ordinances of God, or 
applied things sacred to unholy and profane purposes? 
Whether I had never invocated the devil? Whether I 
b^ nevn hidd my «0Qunerce, of stared into any league^ 
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of miinal? Whether I had never^ hy the agency of 
my demon^ inflicted sickness^ conytdsion-fits^ or death ? 
Whether I had never caused the mortality of cattle? 
Whether I had not the power of heing in two places at 
once ? Whether I had never heen seen riding dirough the 
air ? Whether I had never been wounded in my absence^ 
by a blow aimed at my astral spirit or apparition ? Whether 
I had never possessed books of conjuration or the art magic ? 
Whether if had never happened to me that an indifferent 
person^ indiscreetly perusing a spell or incantation in my 
possession^ had been maimed or killed by the spirits he had 
undesignedly evoked ? 

A further object particularly pursued in my interrogatory^ 
was the detection of my property ; and the questions con- 
structed for this purpose were uncommonly artful and 
multiplied. The inquisitor told me that the holy office 
was^ by the nature of its institution^ the guardian and ad- 
ministrator of every person that fell under its animadver- 
sion. Shut up^ he said^ as I must be^ during the pendency 
of my cause^ and separated from the rest of mankind^ I 
was wholly incapable of superintending my worldly afiairs^ 
which; unless they were properly looked into^ might in the 
interval be materially injured. I ought therefore implicitly 
and without reserve to refer myself in this point to the 
care of the fathers. If my innocence were established, as 
he hoped, and earnestly prayed to the mother of God, and 
the saints of Jesus, might idtimately happen, I should find 
the holy office a faithful and qualified steward. If, on the 
contrary, I should be proved a heretic and an alien to the 
Most High, I ought then to rejoice in the beneficent inter-' 
ference of ^e fathers, who, by dedicating my wealth to 
consecrated purposes, would mitigate in the eye of the just 
Judge of heaven and earth the duration or fierceness of my 
punishments in a future world. The inquisitor had ap-' 
parently heard various reports of my riches, and was in- 
expressibly chagrined that he should be found so unskilful 
a member of his profession, as not to be able to extort from 
me. a full confession on that head. After having employed 
every artifice of menace and terror, after having endea* 
Tourod to floothe and cajole me by blandishments ^nd per-' 
sttasion^ and finding all his expedients fruitless^ he poured 



defatigaUe in thcif lx»diutry;aiid as anxious in th^ exertiona 
to deprive their fellaw-meQ of every comfwt aiid hope» 
as if infidelity, whieh was the curse of the human species; 
Were the greatest blessing that could be conferred on 
thein« The devil was a hard taskmaster^ and granted no 
vacation^ night or day> to those who enlisted themselves iu 
the support of his cause. It might answier well enough 
the purpose of the Vain^glorious theorist^ to suppose that 
man was a rational animal ; but they who had regarded 
human society with an observing eye knew that it was 
otherwise. Delusion would ever be too hard fpt evideneoj 
and the grossest falsehoods prove victorious over the most 
fiacred truths^ if what was illiberally and maliciously styled 
persecution were not brought in aid of the cause of reli^on. 
The pasMons of mankind wa'e on the side of falsehood ; 
man^ unrestramed by law, was a wild, ferocious, and moat 
pernicious beasi;, and, were it not for the wholesome curb 
of authority, would speedily throw pff all ties and limit* 
ations, human and divine* Nothing could more clearly 
prove, that the heretical followers of Luther and Calvin, 
who had lately sprung up for the plague of mankind, 
whatever they m^ht pretend, were in reality the deter* 
mined enemies of all revelation, than their continual de* 
mand, that the cause should be tried by discussion^ and 
that every man should be defended in the exercilse of his 
private judgment. They could not but know, — every 
man not totally robbed of all power of discernment must 
know^---that, if this demand were once granted, it would 
prove a blow at the root of every sentiment of religion* 
7he inquisition therefore was the most salutary institution 
that had ever been devised; and the future welfare of 
mankind wholly depended upon the maintenance of its 
powers and its maxims. By a moderate and judicious 
exhibition of t^ror, it superseded the necessity of innu- 
neraUe punishments. The inquisition was not capricious 
and uncertain in its policy ; it acted under the direction of 
ittmutahle laws; it held a tender, but a firm rein upon the 
extravagances and madness of mankind. Nothing was 
more notorious, than that a regular and systematical pro- 
oeedi^ was both move effectual and more generous than 
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upon the court of which he was a member^ had not all the 
weight with my mind at the moment I heard it which he 
will probably ascribe to it in the calmness of the closet. 
It is 80 difficult to be impartial in our own cause J The 
candid mind will no doubt make a large allowance for the 
unhappy situation in which I now stood^ and the bitter and 
galling thoughts that preyed upon my memory. But^ if I 
am chargeable with temporary injustice in the judgment I 
then passed on the arguments of the inquisitor^ I flatter 
myself that I have been able^ after the interval that has 
elapsed^ to give a true and adequate statement of them. 

Beside these reasonings on the necessity of a wholesome 
restraint on the privileges of speaking and writings the 
father in another of my examinations condescended to 
delineate to me the mysteries of the world of spirits. He 
reminded me that in the first grand rebellion upon record^ 
that of the fallen angels^ of which he considered the present 
defection under Luther and Calvin as in some measure a 
counterparty a third of the host of heaven had been thrust 
out of the celestial mansions. These accursed spirits had 
since been permitted to pursue their machinations on 
the face of our earth. ^^ The devil^ like a roaring lion^ 
goeth about^ seeking whom he may devour." The oracles 
of the heathens^ the temptations of Job and of our Saviour^ 
and the demoniacs of sacred writ, were examples of the 
^extensive power which Heaven had thought fit to allow 
him. Men of a sceptical and feeble understanding had 
been tempted to doubt whether this was consistent with 
the wisdom and goodness of God. But, though it was in 
vain for us to pretend to fathom the depth of the divine 
mysteries, there were certain reasons that were sufficiently 
obvious to every ingenuous mind. There were persons in 
all ages of the world, who, like the Sadducees in the time 
of our blessed Saviour, were inclined to affirm *' that there 
was no resurrection, neither angel, nor spirit ;" and Grod 
permitted the lying wonders of infernal agents the more 
completely to confound the unbelief of his enemies. He 
who witnessed the wonderfid operations of witchcraft, or 
saw the ghost of a man departed^ could not doubt of the 
interference of invisible agents in the omcems of our. 
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me to mftlee ft 'voluntary coniesfflim of m j evil deeds^ and^ 
by submitting readily to the tortares and punisbments of 
tbis worlds endeavour to free mysdf^ if it were yet poanbie^ 
from those of the world to come. 

These discourses of the inquisitor were variously inter- 
i^rsed dirough the three examinations to which I was 
miljected a short time after I became an inhabitant of the 
^ly house. On my part I endeavoured to the best of my 
power to repel the imputations cast upon me^ to estabUsb 
my innocence^ and to confound the severity of my oppres- 
-sors. I told the inquisitor^ whatever might be the force of 
his arguments respecting heresy and dealings with the devil^ 
they were nothing to me. I was no Lutheran^ no anabaptist^ 
no necromancer^ no underminer of the faith of others^ or 
ally of the prince of the infernal regions. I proudly and 
earnestly demanded to be confronted with my accusers. I 
asked my examiner in his tum^ What sort of justice that 
was^ which pretended to proceed capitally against its pri- 
soners upon secret and unavowed accusations ? He endea- 
voured ^ stop me. He told me that I was not brought 
tiiere to arraign the methods and practices of their court ; 
that it didf. not become a prisoner put upon his defence to 
insult his J^ndges; that this contumacy could not be regarded 
but as an aggravation of my guilt; and that I was bound 
strictly and simply to answer the interrogatories that were 
proposed to me. The rebuke of the Inquisitor was unavail- 
ing. My spirit jvas wrought to too high a pitch to be thus 
restrained ; I was too firmly resolved to give the utmost 
force of mind and truth to the topics of my just defence. 
It is the practice«of the inquisition for the prisoner to sit 
during his examination. I started upon my feet. 

'^ The mode of your proceeding," cried I, '' is the mockery 
<si a trial. From your fatal bar no man can go forth ac- 
quitted. How is a story to be refuted, when hardly and 
^th difficulty you sufier your prisoner to collect the slightest 
fn^ments of it ? If I would detect a ctdumny, is it not re- 
quisite tbat I should be acquainted with its history, and 
know its authors and propagators ? Then I may perhaps be 
able to confound their forgeries, to show the groundlessness 
of their allegations, to expose the basefieas of their purposes 
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The father who eiuimined me^ having in vain endeavoured 
to check the current of my invective, changed his manner, 
and assumed a tone diametrically the reverse of mine. He 
professed that he felt much compassion and interest for my 
misfortune, and should deem himself happy if he could he 
the instrument of my deliverance. The language I had 
uttered was highly indecorous, and such as seemed in itself 
to call for a rigorous penance. But he should not think 
himself worthy the name of a man, if he did not make suit- 
ahle allowance for the bitter and extravagant sentiments, 
that would occasionally find their way into the mind of one 
in my unfortunate situation. So circumstanced, men would 
often mistake their friends for their enemies. I regarded 
die inquisition as my enemy: it was in reality my firm and 
disinterested friend ; zealously watchful for my body, my 
my soul, and my estate. Other courts had other maxims 
of proceeding, because their motives of action were different; 
and it was but just that they should furnish their prisoners 
with a defence against their frailty. But the breast of an 
inquisitor was accessible to no sentiment but that of love; 
a burning love of God ; love of the church ; love of the 
prisoner, who might be wrongfully accused ; love of the 
penitent, whom he reconciled to our common mother, the 
church ; love even of the incorrigible heretic whose body he 
burned for the good of his soul. The inquisitor did not 
discover to the prisoner the evidence adduced against him ; 
that was between God and the inquisitor's conscience. But 
the suppression which was thus practised rendered him 
doubly scrupulous and sceptical as to the evidence he re- 
ceived ; he sifted it with a severity that the prisoner would 
in vain endeavour to imitate ; and the rules of evidence in 
that court were so guarded, punctilious, and minute, as to 
render any mistake in its proceedings altogether impossible. 
For a man to be once a prisoner of the court of inquisition, 
by a salutary prejudice which prevailed through the Catholic 
world, rendered him for ever infamous. This was another 
cause of the extreme wariness and caution, with which that 
court was accustomed to proceed. They first listened to 
the accuser, who was obliged to give in his information on 
oath. They then instituted a secret enquiry against the 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

The indulgence thus ostentatiously proclaimed by the father* 
inquisitor was not exactly to my taste. Finding that all 
the enei^ of mind I could apply to my defence was vaiti^ 
I determined to have recourse to a difierent mode of pro*- 
oeeding. I received^ three admonitions^ as they call them^ 
the substance of which I have already recited^ in the course 
of the first ten days of my confinement^ and I then for 
some time heard of the inquisitor no more. I under- 
stood that it waa frequently the practice^ after three ad«. 
monitions^ not to bring up the prisoner for further hearing 
4uring a whole jeax; and it appeared sufficiently pro« 
bable from the last words addressed to me by my judge^ 
that this policy was intended to be employed in my 
case. ^Vithout further delay therefore I resolved to recur 
to the expedient in the use of which my power was 
unbounded^ and by a brilliant offer at once to subdue the 
scruples^ and secure the fidelity^ of the person or persons 
upon whom my safe custody might be found to d^)end. 
All that was necessary was to convince the party to whom 
I should propose the assisting me^ of the reality of my 
powers ; and then to put carte hlanehe into his hands^ or 
rather to ascertain at once the extent of his hopes and de« 
mands^ and by a spirited and peremptory conduct to yield 
them fdl.. In the> period whidi^ immediately previous to 
my present imprisonment, I had devoted to the meditation 
of my futore^ plans and the review of my past, I had severely 
accused mysdf of half measures,, and had determined to 
al]jure all hesitation and irresoluteness fi^r the time to come. 
It is not indeed to be wondered at^ that, possessing a power 
80 utt^ly remote from common ideas and conceptions, and 
which, speaking from experience,. I do not hesitate to affirm 
no merC' effi>rt of imf^;ination is adequate to represent, I 
should have acted below, the prerogatives and demands of 
my situation. This misUd^e I would make no more. I 
would overwhelm opposition by the splendour of my pro- 
ceedings, and confound scruples by the dignity and princely 
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"lfmight"as^weU^ha^^^(Wresred_ myself to the wiUb that 
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yield in notlutiK'^He burst^ipm me abruptly, and, dodng 




eolitude and darkness. 
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' In the evening of the day of this attempt the keeper of 
the prison entered my apartment. When he appeared^ I 
b^an to flatter myself that in this man I should find a 
better subject for my purpose than in the poor turnkey who 
had given me so unfavourable a prognostic of my success. 
I lost no time in saying to him that I had sometliing im- 
portant to communicate ; but he peremptorily commanded 
me to be silent^ and listen to what he was about to say to 
me. He told me that I had ahready been complained 
against for speech^ and I was now repeatfaig, my offence. 
He advised me to ponder well the consequences of what I 
was doing. The orders of the inquisition were rigorous 
and inflexible. The cells were not so substantially sepa- 
rated but that a voice might be heard from one to the other; 
yet it had happened more than once^ that a husband and 
wife^ a father and child^ had for years been lodged next to 
each other^ without the smallest suspicion on either part of 
the proximity of their situation. He was astonished at the 
pertinacity of my behaviour. There was no government on 
the face of the earthy he would venture to say^ that had sub- 
jects more obedient^ more dutiful and exemplary than the 
holy inquisition. Not a murmur was ever heard ; not a 
discontent ever expressed. All was humbleness^ thank- 
fulness^ and gratitude. He recommended to me to conform 
myself to my situation^ and let him hear no further com- 
plaints of me. He had no sooner finished his harangue^ 
than he left me as abruptly as his servant had done. It is 
not possiUe to impart any adequate image of the inflexi- 
bility of his features^ or the stem composure of his de- 
meanour. 

I now saw my situation in a different point of view. 
Bribery was of no use^ where all intercourse was denied. 
Great God ! into what position was I got ? In the midst 
of a great and populous city^ at this time perhaps the me- 
tropolis of the worlds I heard occasionally from beyond the 
limits of my prison the hum of busy throngs^ or the shouts 
of a tumultuous populace. Yet I was myself in the deepest 
solitude. Like the wretched mariners I have somewhere 
read of^ shipwrecked upon a desert shore^ I might remain 
encaged^ till I lost all recollection of European language^ 
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tnd tor^tiine^imainterp^et^e^er^oltject tie tees; he per- 
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thiiigs h6 sees to be the mere shades of men^ cold^ inert^ 
glaring bodies^ which the heaven-born soul has long since 
deserted. Wonderful^ I hesitate not to affirm^ is the ge- 
nuine and direct power of such a situation as that in which 
I Was now placed^ upon the human imagination. What 
was it then to me^ to whom speech was not merely one of 
those things^ misnamed indulgences^ misnamed luxuries, 
upon which the desiraUeness and the health of human ex- 
istence depend ; but who had looked to it as the only and 
the assured means of my rescue from this scene of horrors ! 
I ihtreat the reader to pardon me^ when I confess^ that the 
operation of the discovery I made was so overwhelming 
and apparently desperate^ that it was some weeks^ I might 
say months^ be^re my mind recovered its wonted bias and 
activity. 

It was towards the dose of the period I have named, 
that a new incident^ concurring with diat familiarity which 
serves in some measure to disarm every mischief of its 
4^ng, restored and re-awakened my mind. I had vegetated 
ilow for some time, if the metaphor can with propriety tie 
api^ed to existence in a noxious and empoisoned air, by 
which all vegetation would have been undermined, and 
which the vital principle in man is scarcely competent to 
dormount ; and in all this period had encountered nothing 
from without, nor received any intimation, that could in the 
j^htest degree interrupt the progressive destruction and 
waste of the soul. One day, at the customary hour of my 
being attended by my warder, I was surprised to see him 
bring with him a visiter to my cell. The unknown was a 
man with grey hairs and a silver beard : though once tall, 
he now stooped considerably, and supported himself with a 
staff: his dress was simple and neat, and his whole appear, 
aiice prepossessing. A sweet serenity was diffilsed over his 
^countenance ; yet there were occasionally a fire, and a con- 
templative grasp of thought, expressed in his eyes, which 
sufficiently proved to me that his serenity was not the result 
of vacancy. All this I discerned by the faint and uncertain 
light of a small lamp which the warder had brought wi^ 
him, and placed upon my table. The introduction was 
performed in silence, and the warder left us alone. The 
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and cle&r ^He celeln«ted''l^clempn(7 of the fathers of die 
t nquiution'^He^saidjjlie^^^HDed t&regud themselves as 
^the adoptive, pwents of ^thoBe thej held in their cuBtody, 
*uid were at xious soHv for the restoration of souls. In 
rtheir exterior they were Bugl«re and hadunforCunstely con- 
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tiacted a forbidding manner ; but he bad soon founds upon 
a closer inspection of their character^ that the only way to 
deal successfully with them was to repose in them a peifect 
confidence. This panegyric was not resorted to till he had 
exhausted the various topics by which be had hoped him. 
self to extort my secret from me. I asked him^ whether 
the efiect of his reposing confidence had been an abjuration 
of sorcery^ and reconciliation to the church? But this ques- 
tion experienced the fate of every other that I addressed to 
him. He only told me generally^ that he had every reason 
to be satisfied with^ and to speak well of^ the treatment he 
had experienced in the house of the inquisition. He pos- 
sessed^ or rather^ as I believed^ affected^ a character of 
thoughtless garrulity and loquacity^ well adapted to cover 
the strange deviations and abrupt transitions that marked 
his discourse. It was certainly singularly contrasted with 
that dose and penetrating air which from time to time I 
remarked in him. 

The reader may deem it surprising and linaccountable ; 
but certain it is I took uncommon delight in this man's 
company. I pressed him earnestly to repeat his visits^ and 
would scarcely suffer him to depart^ till he had promised 
to come to me again the next day or the day after. Yet I 
looked on himSus my mortal enemy^ and had no doubt that 
he was one of the infamous wretches^ employed by the 
policy of the inquisition^ and well {mown beneath those 
hated roofs by the appellation of moscas. Various reasons 
may be assigned for my conduct in this particular. Let it 
first be remembered that I was alone^ and for months had 
not heard the sound of my own voice. No incident marked 
my days ; no object arrested my attention. A duU^ heavy, 
pestUential, soul-depressing monotony formed the history 
of my life. If in this situation I had been visited by a 
mouse or a rat^ I should indefatigably have sought to get 
within reach of it^ I should have put it to my bosom^ and have 
felt with exultation the beat of an animal' pulse^ the warmth 
of animal Hfe pressing responsively on my heart. With 
what eager appetite I should have mixed in scenes of cala- 
mity and cruelty^ intolerable to any other eye^ glad for 
myself that even upon such terms I could escape the frost- 
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inallj seise it with a more decisiye grasp. Thus purposing, 
I allowed three or four visits to pass before I opened to the 
fnosca my own proposal. I designed unexpectedly to turn 
1^ tables upon him, to surprise and finish with him at 
once. I knew not that all this precaution was neceasaxf, 
but I played for too deep a stalce^ not to be anxious to omit 
nothings which hereator in retrospect I might reproach 
myself duit I had omitted. 

The time was at length come^ at which I judged it con- 
venient to execute what I had planned in my mind. I 
b^an with an attempt to mortify and humble my guest in 
feds own eyes, that he might lose the pride to make the 
smallest resistance to my proposal. 

*^ Do you think, my good sir/' cried I, ^^ that I have not 
perfectly understood your intentions all thk while? You have 
pretended to be my friend, and to come to me for my good# 
I know that every secret I reposed in your fidelity, every 
word that I might unguardedly have dropped, every look 
and gesture that could have been interpreted to my disad* 
vantage, would have been instantly reported to the fathers 
nf the inquisition. Why, what a poor and miserable fool 
must you have imagined me to be ! How came you into 
my cell ? Had you a secret key by which you fotmd your 
way hiliier unknown ? Could you ever have come into mj 
apartment, if you had not been employed? You fawn 
upon me, and are the tame and passive agent of my mer. 
ciless destroyers ! Shame on such base and perfidious pro- 
ceedings ! Is this religion^ that ' you should flatter and 
ci^ole and lie to a man, purely that you may have the gra^ 
tification at last of burning him alive ? If you or your 
masters can make out any thing to my disadvantage^ kl 
tihem make it out in the way of fair and open trial, by the 
production of direct evidence^ and calling #n me for my 
defence. They style themselves the champions of Christ- 
endom and ornaments of our holy faith ; they pretend to 
an extraordinary degree of sanctity, and would have all men 
bow down in mute reverence and astonishment at their 
godliness ; add yet tHey have recourse to means so baSe^ 
that the most profligate and abandoned tyrant upon 
veoord would have disdained to employ them. But^ basfe 
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witness^ that I have ability to make good the whole of what 
I promise." 

While I spoke^ I could perceive an extraordinary revo* 
Intion taking place in my guest. The meekness and tran^ 
quillity of his countenance subsided; his eye became 
animated and aUve. I hailed the auspicious omen ; I urged 
my proposal with all the impetuosity I could exert and all 
tbe arguments I could devise. At length I paused. I 
looked again at the countenance of the mosca; I was less 
pleased than before. The expression did not seem to be 
that of assent and congratulation ; it was rather of horror 
and alarm. 

^^ St. Jago^ and all the saints and angels of heaven^ pro- 
tect me ! " exclaimed he. '^ What do I hear } A full 
confession of guilt ! And art thou then the confederate of 
the prince of the powers of darkness ? If we were not here^ 
in the holy house of inquisition^ I should die at this moment 
with fear that the roof would fall and crush us together. 
I should expect hell to swallow me aUve^ for being found iti 
thy unhallowed society." He trembled with every expression 
of the sincerest terror and aversion. 

" ' Thy money perish with thee,' thou second Elymas, 
like him ^ full of all subtlety and mischief, child of the 
devil, enemy of all righteousness !' Blasted be thy ofi^rs ! 
Have I for this devoted myself to the service of God, as- 
siduously sought out the basest and vilest offices of that 
service, and loaded myself with ignominy here, that I might 
obtain a crown of glory hereafter ? and am I now to be as- 
saulted with the worst of Satan's temptations ? £veh so. 
Lord, if such be thy will ! Oh, poor, miserable, deluded 
victim of the arch-deceiver of mankind, what has the devil 
done for thee ? He has persuaded thee that thou art rich ; 
and thou wantest every joy and every necessary of life. 
He has promised to be diy friend ; and he brings thee to 
the faggot and flames in this world, as an earnest of thy 
eternal damnation hereafter." 

My visiter had no sooner thus poured out the tumult and 
agitation' of his soul, than he left me abruptly, and I saw 
him no more. 
. Such was the event of my attempt to bribe llie officers of 
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The institution whose victim I had become^ looked for a 
rieher and more abundant harvest from the weU-known 
piety and zeal of his successor. 

I pass over the rest of the years of my tedious impri- 
aonment They had in them a sad and death-like uni-^ 
formity. "Wliat surprising or agreeable adventures can be 
expected from a man closed up within the four walls of a 
dimgeon ? Yet it is not altogether the uniformity of this 
period that determines me not to dwell upon and expand it. 
Twelve years cannot pass in the life of man without many 
memorable incidents and occurrences. He that should be 
buried alive in the deepest cavern of the earthy if he were 
not an idiots or incapable of the task of narration^ and could 
subsist twelve years in that situation^ could tell of things 
that occurred to "him, that might fill the busy man of the 
world with thoughts and speculation almost to burstilig. I 
v^' might unfold the secrets of my prison-house^ but that I 
"'S*'^ will not. I refuse the consequences of that story both to 
my readers and myself. I have no inclination to drive the' 
most delicate or susceptible of my readers mad with horrors. 
I could convince such^ if such there are^ who suppose my 
faculties were altogether benumbed or dead^ that it was not 
go. I ^d indeed pass days^ perhaps weeks^ in a condition 
of that sort. But at other times my mind was roused, and 
became busy, restless, impatient, and inventive. There was 
no mode of escape that I did not ruminate upon or attempt; 
sot to mention that, though my body was restrained, my 
mind occasionally soared to the furthest regions of the em« 
pyrean, or plunged into the deepest of the recesses in which 
nature conceals her operations. All systems of pi 
phising became familiar to me. I revolved every dinerent^' 
fable that has been constructed respecting the invisible 
powers that superintend the events of the boundless universe; 
and I fearlessly traced out and developed the boldest con- 
jectures and assertions of demonism or atheism. Aa the 
bumour of the moment led me, I derived misery or conso- 
lation from each of these systems in their turn. — But me- 
mory, bitter memory, unperceived by its lord, is seizing my 
pen, and running away with my narrative. Enoi^h, enough 
of the interior of the prison of the inquisitioa ! 

• 
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flames at Seville was composed of fifty persons^ many of 
them distinguished for their rank^ their talents^ or dieir 
. virtues. The troop to he escorted to Valladolid^ of which 
I was amemher^ amounted only to thirty : hut to compen- 
sate this deficiency^ Philip himself had signified his gracious 
intention to he present^ together with the heir apparent and 
his whole courts at that eidiihition. The Spanish nation^ 
rejoicing in the approach of a monarch who was horn 
among them^ whose manners and temper happily accorded 
with theirs^ and whom they helieved ahout to fix his per. 
petual residence in their Ismd^ expected him with all the 
longings o£ the most ardent attachment. We^ the unhappy 
victims of pious and inquisitorial tyranny^ also expected him. 
Our hearts did not pant with a less heating quickness; 
though our[anxiety arose from emotions of a different nature. 

Valladolid is distant from the metropolis eighty-fonr 
miles. We had already heen some weeks prepared for this 
journey^ and piously directed to hold ourselves in readiness 
to take our part in the solemn national sacrifice. We 
waited however to receive a previous notice of the day on 
which the monarch would enter the place of his hirth^ 
since so great was his royal zeal for the cause of religion 
and civil society^ that he would not consent to he ahsent 
from any part of the spectacle ; and accordingly it was not 
allowed us to enter the scene of our final destination^ till 
the king of Spain and the Indies should he already on the 
spot^ and prepared to receive us; The attto da f6 per. 
formed at Seville had the precedence of ours : it took place 
on the twenty-fourth of Septemher ; and we were indulged 
with an accurate account of it^ and were present at a puhlic 
reading of the record of the act^ in the chap^ of our prison^ 
previously to our removal from the metropolis. 

I will not enter, into a minute detail of the scene of this 
reading, though the recollection will never he efikced from 
my memory. Of the persons present who were destined to 
suffer capital punishment, eight were women. Four of 
them were taken from a single family, heing a grandmother, 
a mother, and two daughters of the nohle house of Alcala. 
They had all heen heautiful of person, and of a gracei^ 
figure ; the youngest of the daughters was in the nineteenth 
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I found that I was only acting over again what he had 
experienced before me. His legacies had served to involve 
me in the bitterest and most unheard of miseries, but were 
whoUy destitute of abiUty to rescue from the evHs them, 
selves created. Unbounded wealdi I fcAmd to have no 
power to bribe the dastard slaves of religious bigotry ; and 
the eHxir of immortality, though it could cure disease, and 
put to flight the approaches of age, was impotent to repel 
the fervour of devouring flames. I might have been happy 
■ I was happy when the stranger found me. I might 
have lived to a virtuous and venerable old age, and have 
died in the arms of my posterity. The stranger had given 
me wealth, and I was now poorer than the peasant who 
wanders amidst polar snows. The stranger had given me 
immortality, and in a few days I was to expire in excru- 
ciating tortures. He found me tranquil, contented, in the 
midiA of simple, yet inestimable pleasures ; he breathed into 
me the restless sentiment of ambition; and it was that sen. 
timent which at length had placed me on high in the chapel 
of the prison of the Catholic Inquisition. 

Our progress to Valladolid was slow and solemn, and 
occupied a space of no less than four days. On the even- 
ing of the fourth day we approached that city. The king 
and his court came out to meet us. He saluted the in- 
quisitor general with all the demonstrations of the deepest 
submission and himiility ; and then, having yielded him 
the place of honour, turned round his horse, and accom- 
panied us to Valladolid. The cavalcade that attended the 
king broke into two files, and received us in the midst of 
them. The whole city seemed to empty itself on this me- 
morable occasion ; and the multitudes that crowded along 
the road, and were scattered in the neighbouring fields, 
were innumerable. The day was now closed ; and the pro- 
cession went forward amidst the light of a thousand torches. 
We, the condemned of die inqidsition, had been conducted 
from the metropolis upon tumbrils ; but, as we arrived st 
the gates of Valladolid, we were commanded, for the greater 
humiliation, to alight and proceed on foot to the place of 
OEir confinement, as many as could not walk without as- 
sistance being supported by the attendants. We were 
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one but an old man^ who was busy over some metallic work 
at a chafing-dish of fire. I had no room for choice ; I 
expected every moment to hear the myrmidons of the in* 
quisition at my beds. I rushed in ; I impetuously closed 
the door^ and bolted it ; I then seized the old man by the 
collar of his shirt with a determined grasp^ and swore ve- 
hemently that; I would annihilate him that instant^ if he 
did not consent to afibrd me assistance. Though for some 
time I had perhaps been feebler than he^ the terror that 
now drove me on^ rendered me comparatively a giant. He 
intreated me to permit him to breathe^ and promised to do 
whatever I should desire. I looked round the apartment, 
and saw a rapier hanging against the wall, of which I in- 
stantly proceeded to make myself master. While I was 
doing this, my involuntary host, who was extremely ter- 
rified at my procedure, nimbly attempted to slip by me and 
rush into the street. With difficulty I caught hold of his 
arm, and, pulling him back, put the point of my rapier to 
his breast, solemnly assuring him that no consideration on 
earth should save him from my fury, if he attempted to 
escape a second time. He immediately dropped on his 
knees, and with the most piteous accents intreated me to 
spare his life. I told him that I was no robber, that I did 
not intend him the slightest harm, and that, if he woidd 
implicitly yield to my direction, he might assure himself 
he never should have reason to repent his compliance. By 
this declaration the terrors of the old man were somewhat 
appeased. I took the opportunity of this calm to go to the 
street door, which I instantly locked, and put the key in 
my bosom. 

Nothing but the most fortunate concurrence of circum- 
stances could have thus forwarded my escape. The rearing 
of the horse of the life-guardsman was purely accidental. 
The concourse and press of the crowd from all sides could 
tdone have rendered this circumstance of any magnitude. 
The gap which was made by the pushing forwards and re- 
siling of the horses continued barely long enough for me to 
«pring through, and closed again in an instant. It is asto- 
nishing that the thought of escape should have thus sud- 
denly darted into my mind, which, but a moment before, 
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looked upon every jaew clmstnn tridi as eye of the seTerest 
jealousy ; and the mere fact^ if known, that I had taken 
vefiige in his house, woiild infalHhly suliject him to the 
purgation of a temporary imprisonment in their dungeons. 
It would be in yain for him to affirm that he had no choice 
in what had oecurred ; he was without a witness to confirm 
his relati(m» and the assertions of a man born of Jewish 
parents never obtained credit in the court of the inquisition; 
I added, with solemn asseverations, that the moment I set 
foot beyond the territory of Spain, I would remit to him 
the sum of six hundred pistoles as an acknowkdgmcot for 
his kindness. 

During the whole of my discourse, I watched bis coon- 
tenanee with the utmost minuteness. It gradually relaxed 
from the terror which had at first appeared in it, to ex« 
pressions of compassion and complacenee. I saw nothing 
that ought to alarm me. When it was his torn to speak, 
he earnestly assured me that he took a warm interest in 
my stcHry, and would dieerfully perfonn every thing I re^ 
quired. He was happy that my favourable stars had led 
me to his habitation, and wonkl rgoioe, to the latest boor 
of his existence, if they rendered him instrumental in pr&. 
serving the life of a human being firom so deplondble a 
catastrophe. While I talked to him, I. easily perceived that 
the arguments I used, which produced the moat sensible 
effect upon his features, were iLose of the dangers arising 
to him from betraying me, and the reward oi six hundred 
pistoles which I j^omised him in the event of my success: 
His motives however were Mended together in his mindf and 
he had no sooner farmed a determination, grounded perhi^ 
upon the meanest consideratitons, than he became eloquent 
in a panegyric of his own benevolence, by which he was 
not^ I b^eve, more anxious to impose upon me, than to 
put the dumge upon himselL I considered all that he said, 
bis gestures,, and the very tones of hia vmce, with eagw 
anxiety ; the terror of the inquisition penetrated to the 
marrow in my bones ; and the fate awarded against me by 
that court became inexpressibly more horrible to my thought!^ 
BOW that I saw the probability o£ escapiDg it Every thing 
that I observed in the Jew was apparently £sdr, plausible, 
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ptied I: ''one embrace^ and then^ till the dawn of the 
coming day^ she remains with me. I released my hoM ; 
the diild rushed to her father^ and he caught her in his 
arms. '' My dear Leah^** cried Mordecai^ '^ now a sainted 
8{nrit in the bosom of our father Abraham ! I call God to 
witness between us^ that^ if all my caution and vigilance 
can prevent it, not a hair of this child shall be injured ! 
Stranger, you little know by how strong a motive you have 
now engaged me to your cause. We poor Jews, hunted 
on the face of the earth, the abhorrence and execration of 
mankind, have nothing but family affections to support us 
under our multiplied disgraces ; and family affections are 
entwined with our existence, the fondest and best-loved 
part of ourselves. The God of Abraham bless you, my 
child ! Now, sir, speak ! what is it you require of me ? " 

I told the Jew that I must have a suit of clothes con- 
formable to the appearance of a Spanish cavalier, and cer- 
tain medical ingredients that I named to him, together with 
his chafing-dish of coals to prepare them ; and, that done, 
I would then impose on him no further trouble. Having 
received his instructions, he immediately set out to procure 
what I demanded. He took with him the key of the 
house ; and, as soon as he was gone, I retired with the 
child into the inner apartment, and fastened the door. At 
first I applied myself to tranquillise the child, who had 
been somewhat alarmed at what she had heard and seen : 
this was no very difficult task. She presently left me, to 
nmuse h^self with some playthings that lay scattered in a 
corner of the apartment. My heart was now comparatively 
at ease ; I saw the powerful hold I had on the fidelity of 
the Jew, and firmly persuaded myself that I had no trea- 
chery to fear on his part. Thus circumstanced, the exer- 
tion and activity with which I had lately been imbued left 
me ; and I insensibly sunk into a sort of slumber. 

The night was now far advanced, and I was still reclined 
insensible upon Mordecai's bed, when suddenly a jargon of 
various sounds seemed from aU sides to assail me. My 
mind was confused ; I heard something, but seemed wholly 
unconscious what I was, and where. I wanted to escape 
fjTom the disturbance; but it continued, and even increas^« 
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with moderate exercise and a vigorous constitutiOD^ often 
appears Uke the prime of human existence ; hut whoever 
had looked upon me in my present condition, would not 
have hesitated to affirm that I had reached the eightieth 
year of my age. I examined with dispassionate remark the 
state of my intellect : 1 was persuaded that it had subsided 
into childishness. My mind had been as much cribbed and 
immured as my body. I was the mere shadow <^ a man, 
of no more power and worth than that which a magic laa* 
lem produces upon a wall. These are thy works^ Super^P 
stition ! -^ this the g«mine and proper operation of what is 
called Christianity ! Let the reader judge of what I had 
passed through and known within those cursed walls by the 
eSkcts ; I have already refused, I continue to refuse, to tell 
what I suffered, and how those effects were produced* 
Enough of awnpassion, enough of complaint : I will coOi* 
fine myself, as far as I am able, to simple history. 

Being recovered, as far as the cordials and attention of 
Mordecai were capaUe of recovering me, I desired for the 
remainder of the night to be alone, except that I was stiQ 
resolved to retain the little Jewess as the pledge of my 
safety. I was greatly obliged to my host for the punctuality 
he had ahready displayed : he had found considerable diffi« 
culty in procuring the articles of which I stood in need^ 
owing partly to the lateness of the hour^ and partly to the 
fresexice of the king, and the general hurry and confusion 
which had been produced by the solemn entry of the inqui- 
•Ition. His efforts too to recover me from the languor and 
lethargy into which I had sunk, had a character of gene* 
loaity ; and perhaps I ought now to have trusted him with* 
out a hostage. But my heart was too earnestly bent upon 
accomi^shing its present oliject, to afibrd harbour to the 
punctilios of ddicacy. The same earnestness caused me to 
insist upon Mordecai*s repairing the injury whidii the 
hinges of the door had sustained ; and I was careful to 
satisfy myself that every thing was restored to a state of 
perfect security. 

I was now once again alone. The little girl, who had 
been unusually disturbed, and roused at an unseasonable 
hour, sm^ into a profound sleep. I heard the noise which 
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perfectly tM>und and inBensible; but in no long time I wm 
visited with the pleasantest dreams imaginable. Nothing 
was distinct ; nothing was attended with the consciousnesa 
of my former identity ; but every thing was gay^ cheerful^ 
invigorating, and delicious. I wandered amidst verdant 
lawns, and flower-enamelled gardens. I was saluted with 
the singing of a thousand birds, and the murmuring of a 
thousand fouutains. Kids, fawns, and lambs frisked and 
gamboled before me. At a distance, through an opening 
in the trees, I discerned nymphs and their swains dancing 
a variety of antic measures. I advanced towards them ; 
they approached towards me. Fifes, oboes, recorders, and 
instruments of a hundred names, commenced a cheerful 
and melodious concert. Myself and the dancers now were 
met ; they placed me in the midst of them. They b^;an a 
choral song ; the motion of their Umbs conformed to their 
numbers. I was the theme of the -general chaunt; they 
ascribed to me the beauty of Apollo, the strength of 
Hercules, the invention of Mercury, and the youth of 
Bacchus. 

My sleep was not long ; in a few hours I awakened. 
With difficulty I recognised the objects about me, and 
recollected where I had been. It seemed to me that my 
heart had never beat so vigorously, nor my spirits flowed 
so gay. I was all elasticity and life ; I could scarcdy hold 
mysdf qtdet ; I felt impelled to bound and leap like a kid 
upon the mountains. I perceived that my little Jewess 
was still asleep ; she had been unusually fatigued the night 
before. I know not whether Mordecai's hour of rising 
were come ; if it were, he was careful not to disturb 
bis^ guest. I put on the garments he had prepared; 
I gazed upon the mirror he had left in my apartment. 
I can recollect no sensation in the course of my life, so 
unexpected and surprising as what I felt at that mo^ 
ment. The evening before, I had seen my hair white, and 
my face ploughed with furrows ; I looked fourscore. What 
I beheld now was totally different, yet altogether familiar ; 
it was myself, myself as I had. appeared on the day of my 
marriage with Marguerite de DamviUe; the eyes, the 
mouth, the hair, the complexion, every circumstance, point 
by point, the same. I leaped a gulf of thirty-two years. I 
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peril under which I had before laboured^ was from Mor- 
deeai^ who^ if he had seen me in the garments he had pro- 
cured^ might have recognised them ; and^ though a periY 
from this source came barely within <he limits of possibility^ 
it was easily avoided^ and I therefore diose to avoid it. 

I passed the whole of this day in a species of enjoyment^^ 
which^ as it has no parallel in the ordinary transactions of 
mankind^ so are there no terms in the received languages of 
the world that are adequate to the description of it. It has 
often been a subject of melancholy and complaint among 
mortals, l^at, wl^Ie the whole vegetable system contains in 
it a prindple of perpetual renewal^ man alone^ — the orna- 
ment and lord of the universe, man,— knows no return to 
youth. MHien the sun declines in the west, the flowers 
droop, and fold up their frail and delicate leaves ; but soon 
the eyelidp of die mom are again opened, and again they 
njoice in his invigorating beams. Upon the approach of 
winter, the beech, the ash, and the monarch-oak, scatter 
their withered foliage over the plains; but spring reappears, 
and nakedness is no longar thdr reproadi, and they clothe 
tliemselves anew in th^r leafy honours. With what a 
melancholy sensation does the old man survey his decaying 
limbs ! To me, he cries, there is no second morning, and 
no returning spring. My head, pressed down with years, 
shall never again erect itself in conscious manhood. These 
hoary locks shall no more be adorned with the auburn of 
glossy youth. My weather-beaten trunk diall at no time 
dothe itself with a smoother rind. A recruited marrotr 
siiall never fill these bones, nor a more vigorous sap drcu- 
late through my unstrung limbs. I recollect what I was 
in the prime of manhood, with vain regrets ; the memory 
answers no other end than to torment and upbraid me. 

The useless wish of the old man, the object of his hope- 
less sigh, was mine. Common and every-day blessings have 
littie value in the eye of their possessor. The young man 
squanders the endowments of youth, and knows not to prize 
them. If the young man had once been old, if the old man 
could again be young, then, and then only, they would 
justly estimate their wealth. The springy limb, the bound- 
ing frame, <he vigour that sets fatigue at defiance, and 
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meseAVftrnmaieSi^ioaiiiR, mear ^e top ni stufces aboujt fofv 
3mrdfi hi(^^ and .ilierafore greatly atxyre tibe head9 of .l^e 
anemUy^ while !the flaines^ abundantly i^d wkb faggots and 
fh^r foel^ otimbed aloft, and seemed eager to emlvace the&r 
Tiotinis. As I have already said^ these were dJurty of these 
death^devoted frames; and, if poy eye did not count them 
sfU, my iinnoy ^weU supplied what sense was unable to dis* 
eover. The impression I felt at that moment was horrible 
beyond M conception. I exerted my new-^found strengdi^ 
and pushed out of the press with irresistible Tigour. If at 
that instant I could have felt exultation, even in the efm^ 
sciousnesB of my own safety, I i^ould r^ard myself as .the 
most execrabfe of monsters. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 



TajB first employment in which I purposed to engage my 
new-found liberty and youth, was a visii to my daughtens. 
I now carried a disguise perpetually about with me, that 
would render my journey incapable of proving injurious to 
•them. My daughters were all that remained, if indeed they 
Atill remained, of my < once iddised family. For twelve 
years I bad continued totally ignorant of their fortune,. and 
even of their existence. Part of .the plan I had adopted 
for their advantage necessarily ipreduded me from all cor*- 
despondence cnr communication with them or any one new 
Jthem^ that might satisfy and tranquillise the anxieties of a 
&,iher. If it had been otherwise, deprived, as J had been^ 
of? the common benefits. of light and air, and cast out from 
the society of mankind, I could have obtained no intelli- 
,0ence of their welfare. In visiting, I determined not to 
make myself known to them ; yet, notwithstanding the 
•groatnete^of this disadvantage, I felt that one of the most 
!exquisite gratifications the earth could afford me was to 
behold my. children. What a. multitude of adventures and 
iincidents might they not have encountered in the space of 
twelve years I Imagination and affection dwell impatiently 
on the interval ; hqk can any thing quiet the conjectures o£, 
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toDtioii 18 engrossed by a single object ; or^ if we are 
senable to accompanying incidents^ it spreads over them 
an animating sundiine^ and totally yaries their appearance 
and hue. Age^ on the contrary^ imperceptibly brings 
along with it callosity and sluggishness of sensation, our 
gratifications are coldly relished^ and our desires feebly 
awakened. Such is the difier^ce in our perception^ of 
delicious fruits, of fragrant smells, of smooth and glossy 
surfaces, of the vividness of colour, and the heavenly 
sweetness of sound. If this be a just account, I leave the i 
reader to imagine how I enjoyed my tour from Valladolid 
to tbe beautiful and rcHnantic retirement of St. Leon. 

There was however one sentiment with which I was at 
this time impressed, that I shall find it difficult to make 
the reader understand in the extent in which I felt it, and 
that formed a powerful drawback upon the pleasures I have 
just described. A short time ago I had been old; now I 
was young: I had quaffed of the elixir of immortality. 
The revolution this had produced in my sentiments was 
not less memorable than that which it had effected in my 
corporeal lineaments and my mental elasticity. It is so 
•different a thing to conceive a proposition theoretically, 
and to experience it in practice 1 The case is parallel to 
that of the expectation which an ordinary Christian enter- 
tains of eternal bliss. It is an article in his creed ; he 
repeats. it every n^ht when he lies down, and every morn- 
ing when he rises. He would be both offended and sur- 
prised if you told him he was not persuaded of it ; and 
yet how faint and indistinct a picture it produces in his 
intellectual retina ! The affairs of the world strike him 
with all the force of vision ; to them he cannot make him- 
self a stranger and a pilgrim ; he cannot transfer all his 
afiPections to the mere creature of his imagination, en- 
gendered in solitude, and nurtured by enthusiasm, — heaven. 
How different must have been the feelings of the celebrated 
.apostle, who had been taken up into the third heaven, and 
had beheld the new Jerusalem with all its jaspers, its chryso- 
lites, its emeralds, and its sapphires ! 

My situation was similar to this. I had long known, as 
Jeut as reflection could assure me of it, that I possesjsed the 
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k^e. B^ h a^. j 4k^ i|^. che«|t 4i« rMder ; th^jr ca^no^ 

Previoudy ^ wy anfi^yal ii^ the TipiiiH^r oC ^e Oaromie, 
I Q^utpped mys^ in the Jt^alul 9^ an Anaemvio «iid i^ 
wwed tke ohaiacter of a me](;cha]^t tn^T^Uvoig from couiUry 
to mnntvy l^r the sal^ of )^ coQi^i^Qdi^eit 

Jl W9A 19, the dose of 9i wintry d^y i;a the hLeaik and 
chewl^aa n^onth of Deceptbei?^ titot I $rst id^wed from n 
distance ^ turrets Oif 8t. l^eo^ I proci^d fdyself ao« 
iMHiiiiKiid^tioDS foi? &^ nigtit io^ tl^ea^joMung village. Being 
MKKW, after so long an absenoe^ 'Vj^ttun x^^tAk of the residence 
4»f these lovely treasHres^ I sought^ vrithQUt any direct coJ&- 
0«ioiijsnes8 of the sentiment^ to delay our int^view. Whea 
} entered the little avier^y shelter^ u^der a small plantr 
l^on of olives, I dreaded to hear the i?ep^tion of my family 
name, I longed most fervently to be l^onAod of the wel- 
fare of my ddughters^ yet I 4H>uld t^ye died sooner thsa 
litter a single question on the sulgect. I found that that 
mrdent love which had ^ged me with ntpisd steps from VaUar 
4ohd to St. Leon> grsdually^ a« the distance ^ew little 
^nged from afi impeti;ous vehemei^ee to hear of^ a9d to 
nee themj to fearful^ awe-struck^ motipn^ss anxiety. Their 
}^ht and airy ^gares^ as I last saiv them «t Montauban i^ 
)547^ dan^d before the eyes of my imagination : what 
^asiliddes^ what calamities might not h^ye overtaken thenpi 
pinee I I was afraid fdmost to hreathe^ lest I ahould dissolve 
$ho unheal scene that played around me. How did J kno^ 
thdt I did not indulge this cheerful Imagination for the last 
time f Again and 4g£un in th^ course of the evening, I feii 
as if I could have wasted ag^es in diis mf^ge i^nd the 
Q^ighbouring Mds, still believing that my daughters in* 
habited yonder tow^s, stjll hovering round their fandecl 
vesidfiuoe, but never daring to utter their name, lest it should 
bf found the prriude to some fatal intelligence. How rich 
and refined a repast in some cases is uncertainty i It had the 
power to impart to these precious pledgies a share of that im- 
mortality of which I w^a the destined monopolist. 

Why hftd I not the eournge never to overpass the limit 
at which I wss now arrived, undj wherever I afterwards 
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ties; I was admitted, as I desired^' to the apartment of 
their mistresses. I saw two young ladies^ who appeared 
to he respectiyely about twenty-eight and twenty-four years 
of age^ and whom without much difficulty I recognised for 
my daughters Louisa and Marguerite. . Their situation and 
their ages identified them ; and when afterwards I came to 
peruse their features attentively^ I could easily discover 
traits of the amiable young woman and the playful child 
they had been when last we parted. I found them em- 
ployed upon a piece of embroidery ; a comely and respect- 
able looking young woman^ a servant^ was sewing in an. 
other part of the room. Every thing about the ladies 
bespoke the ease of their circumstances^ and the propriety 
of their sentiments. Both had on an elegant morning- 
habit ; both had an air of sedateness and sobriety^ that to 
my apprehension told that they had not lived unchastened 
by misfortune. 

They each slightly looked up^ as I was ushered into the 
apartment; they saluted me with a graceful and conde- 
scending bend of the head^ such as we are accustomed to 
use to an inferior whom we are willing to put at his ease. 
What were my sensations^ a father^ disguised and unknown 
in the presence of his children ! I attempted to standi as 
is usual for a tradesman^ when he waits on his customers 
at their own house. I attempted to speak. My tongue 
refused its office ; my legs tottered as if sustaining an un- 
usual weight. Louisa observed me^ and desired me to be 
seated. I had no power of choice ; I accepted her civility. 
No sooner was I seated^ than in spite of myself a flood of 
tears gushed from my eyes. She was astonished ; she 
begged to know if I were indisposed ; she requested me to 
make use of every assistance the house could afford. I now 
found my speech. I apologised for my behaviour ; said I 
had felt suddenly ill^ but that the tears I shed would proye 
tfate most effectual rdief to me. My appearance^ it may be 
proper to mention^ was not that of a vulgar pedlar ; it was 
tallj graceful^ and ingenuous^ with a certain air of refine- 
ment and politeness ; my Armenian dress^ though formed 
of uncostly materials^ was such as to display my person . to 
^nsiderable advantage. Both the young ladies showed 
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Ihif . r cgp tc to lde matfOBi, 1^ levMd a irarietj of partietikM 
itflpectkig my daughters. Madaaie €habot expareflaed her* 
sdf MNcry tbat ahe had nolh^^ pleaaiDg to communicata. 
Her yottng kdiea had heoi pwrsiied hj a train of nuafor* 
tonei^ thoug^^ hcaTcn knew^ they had merited eitry haipm 
piaeaa. A Aw yeara after they had heen aetded ai St. Leea^ 
Jalia had heen addreaaed hy a lover in e^ery senae worthy 
af her. He waa lidiy noUe^ of a galknt ^orit^ of a eul« 
tmiad wndentanding^ and a truly kind imd affeetionato 
heart. Their attM^ment had been long and tried ; hahit 
and experience of eadi other'iB virtoea had caoaed it to take 
c deep root The father of the youaig man had deatined 
him to marry the daughter of a duke and peer of the 
kii^;dora; but^ finding hia alfeetbna unalteraUy fixed^ he 
had at lei^;th yidded^ and sanetioiied their mutual paaaioQ 
with hia conaent. Every thing waa now prepared for the 
nuptials ; a day waa fixed> and the appointed time waa faal 
approadung. Just at thia juneture^ ^e fiither changed hia 
nindy and became more obstinate and inexorable than ever* 
A report had begun to be circulated that monsxeur St. Leon^ 
the £ither of the young ladies^ was still alive. Madame 
Chabot expreaaed her fear that this report had originated in 
aome indiacretion of Beinardin^ who> however^ had always 
proved himaelf a moat zealous and faithful aervant^ and who 
had since paid the debt of nature. Be that aa it might> 
the fsther of the lover of Julia was found no longer acces* 
aible to expostulation or entreaty. He was of an avaridoua 
disposition^ and he regarded the fortune of the young lady> 
which woidd otherwise have been oonaiderable^ aa entirely 
alienated and annihilated by thia flaw in the title. But 
what waa more material^ it by no meana accorded with his 
ideaa of nobility and honour^ that the falher-in-law of his 
only son should be a fugitive and a wanderer^ with whose 
residence no one was acquainted^ and of whom no one 
could tell whether he were living or dead. The manner 
in- which the ladies had entered into the repossession of 
their paternal estatei when minutely investigated^ was 
thought to have something in it of an ambiguous and im« 
pleasant nature. It was well known that monsieur S(« Leon 
had left the country in consequence of his having ruined 
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fihown me^ that secrets of this character cut ofF their pos- 
sessor from the dearest ties of human existence^ and render 
him a solitary^ cold, self-centered individual ; his heart no 
longer ahle to pour itself into the hosom of a mistress or a 
fHend ; his bosom no longer qualified to receive upon equal 
terms the overflowing of a kindred heart But no mere 
exercise of imagination^ nothing short of the actual ex- 
perience through which I had passed^ could have ade. 
quately represented the mischiefs of a thousand various 
names^ that issued from this Pandora's hox^ this extract of 
a universal panacea. I regarded myself as the murderer of 
these two lovers^ than whom I concluded^ from my per- 
sonal observation of the one^ and all that I heard of the 
odier^ two purer and more afiectionate beings^ more sin- 
gularly qualified to form each other's happiness^ had never 
existed. I felt as truly haunted with the ghosts of those I 
had murdered^ as Nero or Caligula might have been ; my 
wife^ my son^ my faithful negro ; and now^ in addition to 
these, the tender Julia and her unalterable admirer. I pos- 
sessed the gift of immortal life ; but I looked on myself as 
a monster that did not deserve to exist. 

It is with difficulty that I shall be able to make the 
reader understand how much more severe the impression 
of this last catastrophe was made to me, by the place and 
time in which I received the intelligence. We are creatures 
of sensation : our worst calamities derive as much of their 
pungency from the accessories by which they are accom- 
panied, as they do from their intrinsic evil. If I had heard 
this story at any other period, I am persuaded its efiects 
would not have been half so painful. The idea of my 
daughters was faded in my sensorium, and whatever re- 
lated to them, though really felt, and fdt like a father,, 
would have been felt with a less overpowering interest. 

But now I had journeyed from Valladolid to the Ga- 
ronne to behold them ; I had surveyed the castle they in- 
habited; I had viewed the garden which they arranged 
with their hands; I had entered the parlour which they 
adorned with their presence. All this controlled the oper^ 
fition • of absence and of distance ; I ' felt at this moment 
as if I had been accustomed to see them every day, and to 



kfd me flhHheiridHiti t first ineended. 1 Wtt itrg«d b^ im 
irresitftable imptdse to ptwth^, hfjevA "mboBt die oc^Mdmi 
demanded^ <itpon the feedings t>f ber yirtaffan mxud. I know 
not wbeiha- iMn is to be oonsideved <ta % vitifi refinenient 
Mid a '<criiiB]ial onrtosity ; bttt-^I tiiink*— every genet'oifs 
opb>lt yf^ esceose loe^ iiiienit <is YoeoUeoied liiaft tl^ w^^eti 
md impepfeot pifooeeding nt^as aU ibat "was Mt ne to soc^tho 
tke impatient emvings of a fatbor's heart. From time to 
time I reminded her of particulars <that ^t was soai^ety pos^t 
Bible any one bat tor father i&oolA know ; I conjured up 
past scenes ; I made adl the revohtdcim of her youth pass 
successively in review before her ; I touched all the ^pidlses 
6i her soul. Somothnes she was ^ed in mine ^astonish- 
mentat the ^kadtness of my information^ and was Teady to 
do me homage as -some aerial ^enittt^ who tondeseended to 
dothe himself in this'earlfaly iigure ; at other times astonish- 
ment was swaSowed up in feelings her '«oul dissolved in 'ten«« 
demess^ and she appeared ^ready^to ibint into my arms. ^It is 
aearcely possible to depict the pleasurable sensations I drew 
ftom these intercourses; I know not Whether tiiey were 
mithely innocent; but tiiis I know^ tiiat in me tiiey pro^ 
duced a sentiment of innocence^ and a sentiment of paradise. 
I felt sometimes as if I could have wasted :ages in tiiis eoA 
of :gratifieation. /^^ ^ • 

As the executor of iheir father^ my daughters received 
me with every mark of respect; but^ lifter having already 
<prolracted my ^sit to them for the space of many days^ I 
felt Ihat I should be guilty of something alike hostile to 
tfadr decorum 'and reputation^ if I did not speedily bring it 
to a termination. 1 was a person unknown and almost 
without a name ; nor could it he proper for a young woman 
to continue to receive 'the visits of a pei^on df her own age 
«nd a diflferent sex^ upon die intimate and coufldentiaA 
Iboting upon which my visits were paid^ except in the case 
of him whom she intends to make h<a' htMband. To cousin- 
derations of this sort I was obliged to sacrifice the gratifican 
'tioits in which I had lately been indulging. My principd 
coneem at St. Leon^ from the time in whidi madame 
Chabot had eommunicated to -me the real nature of my 
daughter's situation^ was to remove those dieadvant«^;es in 
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The parting between me and my daughters was not an 
nnafiecting one. On my part^ whose bosom was fraught 
with a thousand tender fedings^ to which I could give no 
language^ and of which those whom they principally con- 
cerned had not the slighest suspicion^ it could not be unaf- 
fecting. Nor did Louisa and her younger sister look with 
an indifferent eye upon the bearer of the last sentiments of 
their father^ the witness of his deaths the executor of his 
will. There was something in the features of my counte- 
nance^ a peculiar sort of conformation^ a family resemblance 
to th^nselves^ which it is probable they did not advert to^ 
but which I am persuaded wrought within them to the full 
extent of the mysterious sympathies of oiu: nature. I pre- 
tended to have been the familiar confident of their father ; I 
told them of things at which they started and almost blushed 
to ^nk that any one beyond the circuit of their dearest 
relations should have been privy. In the hour of our sepa- 
ration^ they shed many tears^ and embraced me with a 
warmth that might have well become sisters to a brother. ^ 
Yet^ shall I confess jmy weakness^ a weakness in which I 
do not apprehend mysdf to be singular ? It happens to 
few men to witness die manner in which the story of their 
own deaths is received. If it did^ I believe, we all of us 
have enough of vanity and personal feelings however sincere 
a grief might show itself in the demeanour of survivors^ to 
find it falling short of our appetites and demand. This I 
know^ I was myself a party to this unreasonableness. My 
daughters received the intelligence of my death with a de- 
corum and sensibility^ which in the eyes of every impartial 
spectator would have reflected honour on their characters, 
a sensibility beyond what could have been imagined in 
daughters who now had not seen their father for twelve 
years. Yet it was an unpleasing reflection to me^ thus to 
have occasion to gauge their love^ and to say^ This is the 
exact measure of their affection. I remained in this part of 
the world long enough to see my children consoled^ and 
myself forgotten. Self-importance of man^ upon how slight 
a basis do thy gigantic erections repose ! 
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I had seen sometihing of war^ and was not totally iinac- 
. quainted with its never-failing consequences. Meditating as 
I had done in the dungeons of the inquisition^ if ever I re- 
covered my personal liberty and my freedom of action^ a 
journey into Hungary^ my imagination had grown familiar 
with captured towns and smoking villages ; with the gallant 
soldier stretched lifeless on the plain^ and the defenceless 
. mother and her ofiPspring brutally insulted and massacred ; 
with fields laid waste^ and a people Ufting up their hands 
for bread. Determined as I was to open at once all the 
stores of my wealthy I thought I could not find a nobler 
scene for its display. I resolved to pour the entire stream 
of my riches^ like a mighty river^ to fertilise these wasted 
plains^ and revive their fainting inhabitants. Thus proceed- 
ings should I not have a right to expect to find myself 
guarded by the faithful love of a people who would be in- 
debted to my beneficence for every breath they drew? 
This was the proper scene in which for the possessor of the 
philosopher's stone to take up his abode. He who could 
. feel his ambition satisfied in a more straitened field would^ 
by so doings prove himself unworthy of the mighty bless- 
ing. 

Nothing occurred to me in my journey of importance 
enough to obtain a place in this history. When I arrived^ 
I found the condition of the inhabitants even more wretched 
than the lawlessness of my imagination had represented it. 
In the battle of Mohacz the last of the line of their native 
. sovereigns^ together with the flower of his nobility, had 
. fallen a victim to the merciless plague of war. What sur- 
. Tived of eminent persons in the state assembled soon after in 
national diet^ and elected, as they had been accustomed to 
do, one of the most illustrious among themselves to preside 
over the councils and to conduct the battles of their coun- 
try. But the princes of the house of Austria, ever on the 
watch for the aggrandisement of their family, seized the 
opportunity of their disastrous situation to enslave the 
Hungarians to their sceptre. Charles the Fifth caused his 
brother Ferdinand^ whose consort was only sister to the 
deceased monarch, to advance his daim to the vacant throne, 
. and to enter the country with an imperial army. The na- 
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ne^cted ;. Ghilisation. ^wasf destmyed ; ;the etearn aad 
t ]uuight}i,baron^ Iree Sromf restmint^ w<wdd. sally from his 
« esMdCy sometimes. in pursuit. of plunder^, sometimes of pt^- 

yate resentment andj^^enge ;, <the starring peasantry gladly 
•.unlisted in the band of afeEOcious partisan fox bread ; the 
' gangs, of .robberSy which • the vigUant , policy, oif , better times 
% had w almost > Annihilated^ sose again in importance^ and 
, sfireUedinto^. regiments ^ and^ while .they Mssumed at plea- 
" sure the denomination of adherents to Ferdinand or to Soly- 
>«Qan^. perpetrated. eitery.apedea of exoess.with im|umi^. 
»<Mhcn a. reflecting jBpeotator surveys a country in a condition 

like this^ he is tempted to wonder that the inhabitants still 
*Aetain the courage to bestoi^. on: their fidds any sort lof culti* 

•vation^ and^that the^licensed.OKthe.imlicensed robber still 
.cfiads sometiuQg over, which to. extend i the ' lismgaof his 
. sapaoity. 

I had. not long passed the gate8.«f Vienna^ before I.be- 
>. ^n, to jobserre. the symptoms «>f that^ whidi I had come 
»^iirom>the Pyienees and die Garonne, to Tisit * The larther 
r I advanced>* the .more, melancholy was the scene I behdd^ 
?The comitry in some places entirely deserted; yillages laid 
-m. ashes ; : cities • reduced to . the (idimensions and. . inalgni- 
eficance of Tillages; fields. fertilised x>r made zasiL, with the 
(Sianure <of human Uood ;. the, roads broken Jip ; the erec- 
tions of human, ingemdty almost ofaUteirated ; . mills thrown 
fidown ; .:iiTers choked up. and .rendered stagnant ; a* few 
. solitary plots sof oultivation. scattered amidst the mighty 
.waste. The inhabitants I saw^ appeared. terrified^ sickly^ 
iid^ected^ and despairing ; there was acareely one who earlier 
v/or latd* had not lost a father or a brother^ whose wife had 
« not been made the victim of . brutal lust, or who had not 
< «een . his .children butchered before Ins . face. Persons . /of 
i the more .opulent classes could « not travel the. country in 
-tafetyy widiout being> anned and. associated jn <K>mpanies 

«nd caravans, i was myself obliged to obtaiui the prote&- 
«tion of parties of soldiers^ who from time to time happened 
-to. he marching ini the. route I pursued. . TheiSavage.n^- 

lect Into, which, e^y thing was declining, produced in 
• repeated instances a contagious^air and pestilential dii^eases ; 

while dearth and famine unrelentingly haunted the steps 
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I determined to open my operations with the article of 
building. There was sufficient need of it. One half of 
the houses^ through most of the districts of Lower^ or 
Western Hungary in particular^ were ruined and untenant- 
able. I did not begin with erecting palaces ; I felt that 
the first claimants in the present emergency were the pea- 
sant and the cultivator. I was more desirous that the 
rustic than the prince should be well lodged and accom- . 
modated^ provided with the means of rest after fatigue^ 
and secured against the invasion of ungenial seasons. 

My reasons for b^inning with building were these : — It : 
was my purpose to stimulate and revive the industry of the , 
nation : I was desirous of doing this with the least practi- ; 
cable violence upon the inclinations and freedom of the in- i 
habitants. Had I required of those to whom I addressed 
myself^ that they should fertilise the earthy the seeds with 
which it should be impr^nated might be wanting : I should 
have a nice balance to adjust between what was necessary 
fog immediate subsistence^ and what might be applied as 
the basis of future ; a point better left to its spontaneous 
level : I might be impeded and controlled by a thousand 
circumstances and at every step. But the materials of 
building are to be found in every country ; no seasons can 
impair^ no malignity of man can annihilate them. Where, 
ever there are quarries^ there is stone ; wherever there is 
day^ there are the means of manufacturing bricks. I was 
anxious to leave the rest of the great process of human 
aocommodation to its course. While I employed labourers^ 
and paid them their wages^ there would be^ in the mildest. ( 
and most salutary mode, a continual influx of money into i 
the market The increase of the precious metals would 
give new alacrity to the operations of traffic ; the buyers 
would come forward with double confidence ; the venders 
would be eager to meet the- activity and spirit of the de- 
mand. Ardour and hope would revisit the human mind ; 
and the industry I created, and the accommodations of one 
kind at least to which I gave birth, would inoculate the 
other departments of the community with a similar in- 
dustry. I came into Hungary in the spring of 1560 ; the 
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jitdkiptotr I was csatioua ^oid AppEeheofiiye as to the direct, 
diap^iiaiag of^money^ bojt not entuely^bent against it; I, 
rtgspurded it aa a preeary)us4,but in< soma cases a., necessary, 
ulteilerence^ 

Tbe impulse whiqhy by> tl^asei yaQova^measiures^ I wag^ 
foklanate. enough to getuerate,, se^emod tohay^ th^ e^ect^ /to., 
far >a<i least as the ^bere: of my activity extended, to. reidva/ ' 
ik» abaost.expiiing. life o£. titoi. coup^^y. . DejectionMand, ' 
hopeless indolence^ when I tcommen^^ .my op^atiiQnjBy.^ere : 
wiRtten in every face ; the mise^ablq^ inhAhitan/xi crawleiif 
along .the roads, or the stre^^ ihs^ hands ridly .relaxed hy^ 
tblsir/ side> and their slow and painful jstep^ scarcely .sup->, 
pociing thiei; lifeless traal^ W3ien, iny plan^ became known, 
avd I had abeadyin a. few instances reduced > my .maxims^ 
ioto praclice^it was as if the m^Uow^and sp^Ustirriog, 
blttst pf a; trumpat h»d waj&ened theiir sleq[4^S fonls* Theic f 
eyes: lightened, with ii^l^llig^ncej the,- tear. o£. anguish waar 
wiped from their faded cheeks ; the smite- .of :- hop^. slowly, 
eiEp^d^ and jPaintly succeeded to> the. bitter, expression, of 
d^^r# Busy and active thoughts g^e^ngw motion t^{ 
thi^ limbs :a«d ^dmess it« :tbeiir st^s -; the. labourer t waip^ 
atm, hastening- £rem pliacete plaise ; the sound of the ham<-t 
mer^.thesaws/tnd the various tpols of the ;W0]toia9«> wa9.> 
ta be.lieardfrom e^eey side* 

. TIm9) conduct I p9zrsuedn«Qe8«ari)yfi»eduppn.,mea.,coni9r 
8id$i«blB portion^ i of puili^c. att.enitilonr . I was a fpreig])terf ^ 
deilittite x>f ceoiiectigvs^ and h^vin^ no<>p^vious acqijuun,tn, 
aiHpe^. withi any indiTidufd in , th^ country. I; was in 1 ap^ , 
peavanceflmeveboyi a youngs man in aU.the, flower andi 
H^QtCk oi. adeleseepce^ and. who must- b^ supposed to ha.Y#^> 
jpktenteredint^ possession of his paiximony«. T^ese tUngft;) 
tindedita> increase the. pi^Jblic wenderi and. to render the? 
ityateryiOf 'my pfoco^dings^ more, perplexing a^d obscure^., 
Ifoitheag^ of genial iwaimthaodiK^elting softness^.I didr 
il9l: ap^pear aKcesaible^ to, Uiose paasioBS! which haunt th^ 
digrs^ and Jt^ oftaok .undsrmyUie' the virtues^ of youth. Youth , 
iaitbe season of beiieyolence,; but. benevolence is.Tsrely^ as,, 
Humfid toi be nafyt caae^ th^ o^y fruit that y^>ath . is foundt 
t#rtpi:v>duce^ T]h«re was a matufrity and la j]^tness of adaptfr 
ation in my pboii^ not lesS; fpreign f]roi|i( wlu^t vt|;iose whoj 
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Here it may be thought I had ascended to that sphere 
which it was fit the possessor of the philosopher's stone 
should fiH, and reaped the rewards to which a man thus 
endowed ought to be forward to entitle himself. Nor will 
I affirm that I was insensible to the gratifications of my 
present situation. Though I sought to escape from the 
applause that pursued me^ yet there is something in the 
nature of the human mind^ that makes it impossible for us 
to hear it without complacence. It was not howevev a • 
boisterous and obtrusive acclamation that satisfied me. A •• 
certain inwrought modesty of nature made me listen to ( 
noisy commendations with a sentiment of shame. They ' 
seemed to be more than any thing I had done could de« 
serve; or they seemed to be in a tone from which the 
delicacy of a virtuous mind shrinks back displeased. They 
were so obstreperous^ as to take from me the power o£ 
hearing the sweeter verdict of my o^n conscience. No ; . 
it was the imbidden tear that glistened in the eye of my / 
beneficiaries ; the tongue that faltered beneath die essays 
of gratitude ; the overwhemed heart that had no power to • 
express itself ; the hand of the parent that was stretched 
out to his children^ and dumbly said^ These^ these shall , 
thank you I — it was these things^ that I felt within as the ? 
balsam of my life^ and the ambrosia of heaven. * 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 



Yet^ thus surrounded^ and regaled with this animated 
praise^ I was not content ; I wanted a friend. I was alone ' 
amidst the innumerable multitudes of those I had blessed. 
I knew no cordiality; I could repose no confidence; I 
could find no equal. I was like a God^ who dispenses, his ■ • 
bounties profusely through twenty climates^ but who at die ^ 
same time sits^ separate^ elevated^ and alone^ in the highest -, 
heaven. The reader may^ if he pleases^ despise me for the 
confession ; but I felt that I was not formed for the hap« ' ' 
piness of a God. 

I was not however long sufficiently at leisure^ thus to 
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aadfortitade might enable theu^sbitente to bM^ Gut^tjhtl 
th» MMon of pkiity should axnye. 

But'fKwflitlule is not the viilnto of - a'populaee. Th^' 
higlier bed been* dieir hopetyind tlie moDeunexpected theiDi 
deMTeranee/wkh bo much the more 'blank aad^ mehHididLyi 
a.:oouBtemuice'they bdidd this unex{»ected delay .and retM*^ 
gresdoni Not understanding- tho'powers by whicbr I lacted^ . 
they ;bliadly aaeiibed to me the ' faculty of doing whUteTei If 
pleMttd. As longi aa erery. thing; went ^on prdspeseudy/i 
they iwer^- grateful ; the- moment a reverse occursed^ they; 
were inclined to murmur. They made no aUbinmcefor thof 
lithited dqMcities of a^ human" creatoves they:- imputed 
wiikteTer ' was tuaplessingt to indiJEbrenoe- -op < ill' wilL The I 
piide- of* commodities, after having/ for • a^ widle • beeeoiao 
moderate, jiOw -rapidly: rose- agtin^t this was >p«iitly .the*c(m^'' 
BOfttenoeof ' the- inoreased ^qiianti^. of < thepredoul»dnetakf'> 
b^j means 'of wluoh 'any assignable^ snm bora '.a< less ^pro4i»< 
pfttrtBOii to the^prsvisionaof th(& maKketthan it'hadr donet 
fabforej Bread <waa ^at a<Tery hi^ price ; and it ooettion« * 
afiyihappened to buyers viho did-not<come eaiiy^aioughyi 
that there was no bread to^b&^puMhased.' The^doors-of ^ther^ 
faiBases:where«it'w«s-soldy were besiegsd; the indntolrioiia) 
poor appeared before them* with )the' first fainet- tiamaof ' thai 
mnmiihgS'^ light.* > Here they, consumed houtaof.'paiBAii^* 
cb^eotation, in- :gneTou8 addition' to* the«homv'iof tbdff 'cns** 
tomary fatigue^ • The whole waa atsoene-of angmah and^ 
caikanity ; the paasiona of those' who composed- -it/ mialgladt 
Willi the distress, and rendered it ' too* - heavy to »be^ bor ns tt 
Aatieipatiiig famine, they<fdt the^ miaohiefs- of dt belbret 
it . anived. Never was tho'demand so urgent ; i it «esmed as 
if' the* capacity of > m^n's- apq^etitee: waa eidasged^^ aadr thai 
GRvingsof hunger became- more insatiald^ in piopoptiott^td(» 
the^smaUness-of -the^sa^^dy) TiapeQpi»thiiai;liciimstaartad,i 
it f would have been vain t» reccsamend frBgElity)a&diiikiaMr 
demtion. They rdeVdm?ed the food w^h thair eyesy^whilai 
it 'Wafr' yet beyond -the reach •of > thnr handa ^ . and thedcssoiit 
y<Ni Ttad them, woidd 'have'-soanded in^ their ean'as sif i yon 
faad-'bid>tl»iP'diectowday)..to'eMapa''thei dMigcrtof<^rnig<t»»t 
marrows 
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ceedings had excited hope^ only to be followed by a more 
cruel disappointment^ they were greedily credited. Many 
who knew their falsehood^ were yet zefdous to propagate 
them. Short as had been my residoice in Hungary^ I had 
made many enemies. It is to be feared &at no man can 
be assiduous and indefiitigable in the s^yice of others^ 
without incurring that consequence. I employed a great 
number of workmen ; every one whom for whatever reason 
I refiised to employ^ every one who^ being imqualified for 
the service I reqiured^ looked with an envious eye on the 
better fortune of his neighbour^ was well disposed to be my 
enemy. Persons of no contemptible account in the oom- 
mimity had been excited by expectations of profit to 
engage in the importation of com : these persons viewed 
my efibrts in the same department with a suspicious eye^ 
and regarded a man who^ however cautious in his proceed, 
ings^ was not regulated by the same motive^ as a most per. 
niciouB rival. My sudden devation and importance in the 
country were viewed with not more astonishment than 
aversion by those whose importance I obscured. They could 
not hear with patience of an upstart^ a boy^ a stranger^ 
one universally unknown^ dbowing out the infiuence of 
all that was most illustrious and venerable in the' com- 
munity^ and robbing them daily of their adherents and 
retainers. All these persons left no effort imtried to defame 
my character. 

The impulse once given^ the turbulent disposition of the 
populace became every day more formidaUe. It is much 
easier to disseminate a temper of this sort than to quell it : 

' my opulent foes might take alarm at its excesses^ and desire 
to imdo what they had done ; but it was beyond their 
power. Every day I feared lest^ from threats and invec- 

' tives^ the populace should proceed to violence : every night 
I thought I had reason to congratulate myself^ that the day 
had passed without waste and spoil committed by them on 
the means of their subsistence^ or was not marked with the 

- destruction of their champion and benefactor. In some 

' places a sort of petty sedition broke out among the labourers 
I employed : in the morning they refused to work : why 
diould a man' work^ they muttered^ when after all he may 



afldov&e 

I for hiB. hapwn g M^M. th^ ggnvictton of his ractitude and 

I Tirtne diat^ia lp,.)»g^impiMagcd. on tlie tnindB of oiibsn! 

{ Th«re IS a pnncrple .{n^flie Iwiman breiBt, that- easily in. 

-■ duces them tore^d ^ery^hing that can be done ite ^on, ^ 

as no more than thei^r__due and speedily ditctiMges than 

bom the appiesaive conscionsness of oUigabon. There it 

a lenty in Uie generality of men that entailB on tbem a 

eofltmnal obliviOD of pist benefits and makes one raoent 

dw^pointment of mote impoitanca m iheir ejei than an 
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«temity:'of Idiidnemes/and condesetuBbn. . I shall hate 
•«Nlier instances of ingralitudeto disp)A7m'frliat yctzenudns 
"to be vdiated of my story. 

> My nifjbtB were TestleBs ; my -llioiights were in arms. 
-What'wasdt that it became im« to. do in the present eraer. 

gency ? Sometunes^ in the bitterness of my hearty hating 
i myself^ hating the ^idowmentsof the 'stranger^ hating a 

Bace of beii^s 'who denied all credit to the. most nnheard^-^f 

• exertions for their • advantage^ I determined' ton withdraw 
'^laioinerved from my attendants and :«lient8j: and. bid adku 
' td Hungary for erer. ' Bat whither < was! I -to fly ? l¥liat 
v'Waa I to do next ? fWbat experiment eonld I make of the 

purposes to which to apidythe pUilosDpber's stone^ that I 
'>fa4d not already' made ? These qnestiensi to ncme of which 
" I oould giTe. a satisfactory lanswer^ checked tiie career of my 

passion^ «nd gare pause to my ^houg^ts. 

' Wbatever I did; I was determined to do nothing rashly^ 
' not' to <^t a great experiment without its havingbeen ftdly 
.tried. It was no light tccmoem^ no triyial child's-i^ay', in 
^ which I<had embarked. I -had taken the. welfare^ perhaps 

the codstence^ of a great and heroic: nation under -my. pro- 

•tection. In ^s' glorious vocation it: did not beoome me to 

' <be l^tly diflcouvaged. 'What if those I senred and saved 

' did not show themselves sufficiently sensible to the exertieiis 

• I' made for ! them ? I ought to pnrify my bosom^ on an 

• oceasion like t^s^ fvom: base and ignoble motives^ and to 
deem myself sufficiently recompensed by my conscious vlr- 

•tue. What: if the service in which I had engaged now 
^appeared to 'be a service of Itaaard and peril ? i Is there 
. •any great lundertaking that can be separated, ham this oon- 

• dition ? If hastily, fhnn cowardice, from pique, or from 
'xny other motive^' I deserted the business on which I hiid 
entered, what was to become of my mistaken indeed, but 
in that casC' most unfortunate dients ? The- greater was 
the crisis to which they were exposed, the more were im- 
remitted vigilance and uncommon powers necessary to guide 
them amidst its' rodcs and ita quicksands. I saw ^ousands 

: of men who for several werin had fed^ as it w^e, firom^lhe 

stone of my bounty. By a propensity inseparable frant^the 

-liumadi hearty I became attached to.ihe work.'of.my modi- 
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sary ; and^ rising by insensible griLdation> bad at lengtb been 
appointed bashaw of Buda^ which^ as being the immediate 
frontier between Austria and ^e Porte^ was at this time 
the most arduous situation in ihe gift of the sultan. He 
was esteemed a good soldier ; he had been early distin- 
guished by his dexterity in military ex^dses ; he had since 
seen much service ; and^ in every situatijm in which he was 
placed^ had earned commendation and honour^ He was 
abstemious and hardy; for himself^ he neither pampered 
his appetites nor shrunk from severity ; and he had as little 
indulgence for those undier his command as for his own per- 
son. Yet he was indebted for his present eminence more to 
thfe arts of the courtier^ than to his merits in the field. His 
chief care had ever been to recommend himself to those 
above him^ and to obtain the good will of his equals ; for 
the opinion of his inferiors he gave himself little concern. 
With considerable ability^ he laboured under no check from 
ei^er principle or ingenuous pride; and therefore was 
extremely successful in his attacks on the inclination of 
those he sought. The habits of his mind had modified the 
lines of his countenance and the tones of hiii voice. Except 
to his dependants and the poor he almost always spoke with 
a smile upon his face^ and his enunciation was bilver- 
tongued^ oily^ copious^ and insinuating. If he ever adopted 
a different manner^ the variation was only in the means 
not the end ; and^ when he seemed to travel by an opposite 
road^ the goal at which he aimed was the same. He never 
consulted any oracle but that of hid apparent interest ; if he 
had any insolence in his nature> he regarded his slaves and 
those under his military Command as affording a sufiicient 
sphere for its exercise ; he had po affections to disturb him 
from his bent ; he had no passions but the self-^complacency 
of superior cunnings and the sordid love of |(elf. 
. This account of the man with whom I had to deal was 
far from encouraging ; but I had no alternative* I sent to 
signify my desire to confer with him ; or^ to speak more 
accurately^ to ask^ in the £astem manner when it would be 
agreeable to him to receive a present of which I requested 
his acceptance. He appointed the morning of the following 
day. . I prepared a gift^ such as might tend to eoneiliate his 
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^^^Oul^teMgMinled with yon " He pro- 

" You have nndertak^otoMnfer great benefits on the 
I. Bnlgecta'' of 'the )^and signior, my matter , to rescue them 
^from famine^ Young, ncb*,^a sttanger, unknown to my 
J master, unknown 'to his subjects, I uuderstand that yon 
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have spared no laboiir or expense to brilig about their weir 
fare. This is really a very extraordinary case ; your merit 
is unprecedented ; I do not feel myself competent to re. 
ward it" 

I answered that I laid no claim to uncommon merit ; 
that every temper had its particular gratifications ; and that 
I found as real a luxury in the proceedings he had re- 
marked^ as other men did in the excesses of the table^ or 
ihe promiscuous enjoyments of the harem. 

" It is out of my power," continued he, ^' to remunerate 
you as you deserve; I must send you to Constantinople." 

I perceived that this was the first essay of his artifice. 
I informed him, which I have no doubt he knew well enough 
before, that 1 had no desire to go to Constantinople. I 
wished to remain where I was, and to finish what I had 
begun. 

" "What, you have not done then ? " suddenly and with 
an abrupt voice exclaimed the bashaw. ^' By Mahomet, a 
man of a reasonable appetite in your place might be satis-' 
fied. Have not you filled the streets with riots, and the 
country with rebellion } Do not the populace assemble in 
crowds, insulting every one they meet, and talking of no- 
thing but fire and devastation, the bowstring and the 
cimeter ? Be so good, my dear sir, as to inform me what 
further you may have in View ?" 

'^ Reverend bashaw," cried I with submission, yet with 
firmness, " I have none of these things in view. But a 
moment ago you did justice to my intentions. They are 
those of beneficence, and beneficence only." 

*' I know nothing about that. I have nothing to do 
with honest men's blimders ; I look to the efiects they pro- 
duce." 

A ^* These effects, most mighty sir, are temporary; they 
are the clouds that will often obscure for an instant the 
brightest sunshine. Condescend to lend me your generous 
assistance, and all will be well." 

'^ Do not tell me of clouds and sunshine. This is, to 
my thinking, not an April shower, but an earthquake and 
a hurricane. If we are all to be swallowed up or whirled 
into the air, it is no consolation to me, that the day after 
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iiatttl^ than the maxims of his policy^ if I suffer you to go 
ivom this palace with your head upon your shoulders." 

Without permitting myself to he too much moved hy the 
imperious language addressed to me^ I complained to the 
badiaw of the rigorous and arhitrary character of what he 
stated to he the maxims of the Turkish government. I 
solemnly protested that I had no private or personal ohject 
in view. The eflfect of my operations would he to give 
new strength and energy to his master's dominions. By 
difiUsing happiness among his suhjects^ hy reviving indus- 
try^ and scattermg plenty^ prosperity^ and ease, all disaf- 
fection would he rooted out ; and the people, who are never 
minute in scanning the cause of their enjoyments, would 
bless the sceptre under which they were made to participate 
such manifold henefits. If the policy of the divan led them 
in any degree to interfere, they ought rather to crown my 
ikieasures with their applause, than wantonly to throw ob- 
stacles in the way of what I purposed. I asked however 
no reward^ I demanded no favour for myself; all I desired 
was that the sultan would assist me in securing to his peo- 
ple those benefits, the dissemination of which I had so 
auspiciously begun. 

. The bashaw, without taking any direct notice of this 
expostulation, answered, that I was not aware of the maxims 
of his government, to which, inconsideration of my seeming 
generosity and rectitude, he was wilting to give the mild- 
est interpretation. '' It is however," continued he^ '^ to the 
last degree idle in you to imi^ne, that you can be permitted 
to go on unobserved, and that the sultan and his represent- 
atives are to take no account of your proceeding. The great 
instrument for ruling mankind is by their passions and 
their opinions. The man from whom they beUeve they 
have the most to fear and the most to hope, will always be 
their master. Wbatever be your secret or your professed 
designs, you go on from day to day making yourself par- 
tisans, and entisting the subjects of the sultan among your 
personal retainers. What security has he for your mb» 
mission and loyalty ? How shall he know that, when you 
have acquired the advantages of a powerful leader, you wSl 
not go. over to the enemy, or, in the present distracted oon- 
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VM oonfimed in my conjecture by the drcamstance of his 
chooeing that the discussion between us should be apart 
&cm all witnesses. He regarded me as a boy^ and had 
therefore practised upon me all those arts which might 
ViQst effectuaUy excite in me fear and alarm. He found 
however that> under the external indications of youth and 
inexperience^ I possessed the wariness that added years most 
powerfully inculcate^ and the self-possession of a mind tho. 
roughly awake to its situation and its resources. This 
iwist have been to the minister before whom I stood a 
memorable phenomenon. But curiosity is not a Turkish 
passKm ; and the single object of the bashaw in the present 
instance^ was to make the mysteriousness of my circum- 
stances a pretext for extorting money. I submitted with 
as little seeming reluctance as possible to the necessity of 
the caae ; I requested the good offices of Muzaffer to pro. 
tect my benefactions ; and begged permission to make him 
the compliment of a handsome sum of money^ by way of 
oonvincing him. that I. was worthy of his friendship. 

This business was easily adjusted between us. I found 
him perfectly skilled in the duties of a public office^ and 
by no means under the dominion of visionary scruples. He 
told me he was now convinced that I was a well meaning 
man, and a good subject ; he said, that nothing could tend 
jmore eflfectually to demonstrate my innocence^ tha^ my 
showing that I understood the duties and concerns of a 
minister of state ; and that for his own part he was never 
flQ happy ^ as when he was thus able to reconcile his private 
interests with the good and faithful service of his master. 
There was nothing that demanded a more unremitted vigil- 
ance^ or a more skilful management^ than such a situation 
as his ; and it would be most unreasonable^ either in the 
sovereign that appointed him^ or the subjects over whom he 
was placed^ to expect him to be indifferent to the emolu. 
ments and perquisites of his function. He complimented 
me warmly upon the disinterestedness and liberality of my 
exertions. He thought himself particularly fortunate in 
having so public-spirited an. individual within the circuit 
of his jurisdiction. In fine^ he hoped he should be ho- 
noured with my personal acquaintance^ and assured me that 
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yet it .was difficult for any man to be in « state less conso- 
latory or more full of danger and menace^ than I was at 
tliis moment. By my vigilance and the power which thus 
I had acquired^ 1 prevented indeed the inhabitants from 
wantonly destroying the means of their own subsistence ; 
bnt^ the more I was their benefactor^ the mcH-e I appeared 
to become odious to their thoughts. My n^otiation with 
the bashaw^ whatever other benefit might accrue from it^ 
did not tend to increase the resources of the country ; I was 
obliged* to witness many scenes of wretchedness. He that 
would assist manldnd in their adversity^ must harden his 
heart to be the spectator of the distress that he can^ and that 
he cannot^ relieve. But whatever I beheld of this sort^ the 
msgority of the bystanders obstinately persisted to ascribe 
to my ddiberate malignity. The military aid I found my- 
f -self necessitated to introduce by no means tended to disarm 
the prejudices of my clients. In one or two instances^ but 
no more^ slight tumults arose^ and a few of the rioters fell 
a prey to their own wickedness and foUy. These misfolr- 
tunes were cast as reproach upon me ; and I was pursued 
with clamours and curses. I found it reqtdsite to obtain a 
guard for my person. I was abhorred by those for whom 
all my vigilance was exerted^ and insulted by the mouths 
that *1 supplied with the necessaries of existence. 

Nor was this my only source of alarm and uneaslAess in 
my present situation. I was by no means a dupe to die 
ostentatious civility of the bashaw. I perfectly understood 
his insinuation when he invited the frequent repetition of 
my visits. I knew that^ however dearly I purchased his 
friendship and patronage^ I should still have to purchase 
them again and again. His extortions upon me admitted 
of no Umits, except from his own modesty, or the estimate 
he might form of my invisible resources. Bribery itself 
afforded me no complete security ; and, now that I had be- 
come an object of curiosity and remark, he had sufficiently 
shown me I was at the mercy of his caprice, or that of his 
master, for my liberty, and even for my Hfe. 

Yet, could I have resolved to quit Hungary, and seek 
the protection of some more regular government, what bene^ 
fit should I derive from a removal ? Mystery was the great 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

AwABE of the difficulties which unavoidably sprung out of 
the nature of my situation^ I resolved immediately to en. 
deavour to supply them to the best of my power. I con. 
ceiyed that there was no consideration so urgent upon me 
at the present moment^ as that I should without loss of 
time create to myself connections that might balance and 
- keep at bay the sallies of arbitrary rule^ and that I should 
weave with my own hand the cords of friendship. 

I had no sooner formed this project^ than an individual 
suggested himself to my reflections, whom I judged to be^ 
by a sii^^ular concurrence of circumstances^ happily fitted 
to be the subject of my experiment^ and admirably quali-* 
fied to afford me protection ill the most unfavourable events. 
The name of this man was Bethlem Gabor. He had been 
some time before brought to me by one of his friends^ and 
he was a man whom for a thousand reasons it was impos. 
sible to see and converse with^ without receiving the most 
indelible impression. He was the lineal representative of 
one of the most illustrious houses in Hungary. His voca. 
tion^ like that of the majority of the Hungarian nobility^ 
had been arms ; but^ in the midst of a fraternity aU of 
whom were warlike^ he stood conspicuous and alone. His 
courage^ though cool and deliberate^ almost mounted to a 
degree of desperate rashness ; and the fertility of his in. 
vention^ and the variety of his stratagems did not fall short 
of his courage. The celerity of his measures was equally 
distinguished ; distance was no bar to him ; and 1^ had 
no sooner conceived a project^ however arduous^ than it was 
executed. He had formed under his own eye a band of 
men like himself, impetuous^ yet deliberate^ swift in exe- 
cution^ silent in march^ invincible to hardships contemners 
of fatigue^ of difficulties^ of hunger^ and of thirst. . When 
introduced to me, he was upwards of fifty years of age. 
He was more than six feet in stature ; and yet he was built 
as if it had been a colossus^ destined to sustain the weight 
of the starry heavens.. His voice was like thunder ; and he 
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coATarsed with him^ as I did. He was hideous to the sight; 
and he neyer addressed himself to speak^ that I did not 
feel my yery heart shudder within me. Seldom did he 
allow himself to open his thoughts; hut^ when he did^ 
great God ! what supernatural eloquence seemed to inspire 
and enshroud him ! Not that upon sueh occasions he was 
eopious and Ciceronian, but that every muscle and every 
Mmb seemed to live^ and to quiver with the thoughts he 
expressed. The hearer could notre^se.to venerate, as 
well as fear him. I never pitied him ; Bethlem GaboB's 

i was a soul that soared to a sightless distance above the 
sphere- of pity ; I can scarcely say I sympathised with him ; 
hut, when I listened to his complaints, rathw let me say 
his invectives, I was astonished, overwhelmed, and na- 
tionless. The secret of the effects he thus {nroduoed, ky 
in his own way of feeling the incidents he described.. Look 
at him,, when he sat alone, wrai^>ed in meditation,, you 
would say, '^ That is a man of iron ; though adversity pour 
her fiercest darts upon him, he is invulnerable; he is of 
too colossal a structure to be accessible to human feelings 
and human affections." Listen to his narrative, or rather 
to the bursts of passion, which with him supplied the place 
and performed the functions of narrative, you would soon 
confess your mistake. While he spoke, he ceased to l|}e a 
man, and became something more amazing. When he al- 
luded to what he had endured, you did not compassionate 
him, for you felt that he was a creature of another nature ; 
but you confessed, that never man seemed to have suffered 

• so much, or to savour with such bitterness the cup of .woe. 
He did not love his wife or his children as any other, man 
would do ; he probably never dandled or fondled them ; -his 
love was speechless ; and disdaining the common modes of 
exhibition, it might sometimes be mistaken for indifference. 
But it brooded over and clung round his heart ; and, when 
it was disturbed, when the strong ties of domestic charity 
were by the merciless hand of war snapped asunder, you 
then saw its voluminous folds spread and convulsed before 
you, gigantic and immeasurable. He cursed their mur- 
derers; he cursed mankind; he rose up in fierce. defiance 
of eternal providence ; and your blood curdled within you 
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otber. It is scarcely necessary to add^ that my imder. 
standing confirmed what my heart impelled. Bethlem 
Gabor appeared to me the fittest man in the world upon 
whom to fix for my friend. We were qualified mutually 
to benefit each other. My kindness^ my unremitted at-- 
tendons, the earnestness with which I listened to and 
soothed his griefs, mitigated their agony. I proposed, 
when I could once more reconcile and incite him to ac- 
tivity, to repair his castle, and restore his fortune. On 
the other hand, he was, of all the persons I could have 
pitched upon, the ablest to protect me. By his birth he 
nnked among the first men of hig country ; by his ability, 
at least as a partisan soldier, a character at that time highly 
esteemed, he rose above them all. 

For some time I regarded Bethlem Gabor as entirely 
my friend, and I consulted him in every thing, in which, 
compatibly with the legacy of the stranger of the summer* 
house, I could consult him. I told him of the suspicions of 
the bashaw, and the precariousness of my safety. I de- 
manded his advice as to the best method of securing it. 
Ought I to r^ard it as a more efibctual or as a cheaper 
expedient, to attempt to purchase the countenance of the 
sultan, instead of condescending to bribe his minister? 
Ought I to set up for myself, and by rendering myself the 
independent prince of one of the Hungarian provinces^ 
defy the Turk, or at least endeavour to negotiate with him 
from a more respectable and commanding situation ? I 
said more than enough under these heads, as it afterwards 
■appeared, to awaken strange imaginations in a mind of so 
much penetration as that of Bethlem Gabor. In fine, I 
demanded of him whether, in case of any great and formi- 
dable danger falling on me, he would to the utmost of his 
power afford me protection ? When the question was first 
started, he swore to me with his customary impressiveness 
and energy that he would. 

While I was thus employed in consulting him, and 
opening to him as far as was practicable my prospects and 
fi&ars, I did not less succeed in dissipating or suspending 
the despair of his melancholy. It was of benefit to him 
in this respect, that, by opening to him my affairs, I from 
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knew that all the unsocial propensities that animated him, 
were the offspring of love, were the sentiments of a lioness 
bereaved of her young ; and I found an undesoribable and 
exhaustless pleasure in examining the sublime desolation of 
a mighty soul. 

Bethlem Gabor had at first r^arded me with some degree 
of partiality. Kindness in almost all cases begets kindness ; 
he could not see how much I interested myself about and 
how much I courted him, without feeling for me a senti- 
ment different from that he confessed for other men: I saw 
however after some time, with inexpressible grief, that his 
T^ard for me, instead of increasing, suffered perceptible 
diminution. Our propensities were opposed to each other. 
He rejoiced in disorder and desolation as in his congenial 

. element ; my present pursuit was the restoration of public 
order and prospierity. He repeatedly expostulated with me 
on this. I had sometimes in our conversations, in the bit- 
terness of my recollections, exclaimed on myself as the 
most unfortunate and most persecuted of men, though 
without entering into an explanation of my sufferings. He 
reminded me of these exclamations. He reproached me as 

' a contemptible and pusillanimous wretch, that I did not, 
like him, resolve amply and memorably to revenge my own 
sufferings upon my species at large. In his estimate, the 
poorest and most servile of all maxims was, that of the 
author of the christian religion, to repay injury with favour, 
and curses with benediction. 

I perceived with grief that the kindness towards me that 
had been excited in Bethlem Gabor's mind, rather declined 
than augmented ; but I was very far from being aware of 

^ ^e, degree in which, as I afterwards found, this sentiment 
had relapsed into its opposite. It seems, I inflicted on him 
a daily torture by, my daily efibrts for the dissemination of 
happiness. Of these he had not been at first completely 
aware. His mind had been too much absorbed in its own 
feelings to attend very distinctly to any thing I did, unless 
it were done in his presence. But^^ in proportion as I 
soothed his sorrows, and made him my confidant, the film 
was removed ; and all that he saw had the peculiar mis- 
fortune to excite at once his contempt and his rage. The 
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It was aflter having partaken of a slight and early dinner 
that I set out on my excursion. The season was remark* 
aibly fine^ and the air genial and halsamie. I scarcely ever 
commenced any tour with more agreeable sensations. The 
harvest was already ripe; and^ as I passed along, I saw 
reapers from time to time entering upon the first essay of 
their interesting occupation. I felt that I had at length 
sormounted one of those difficulties, with which I had been 
so strongly assailed, and to which I had refused to yield. 
If I were not free from apprehensions from the arbitrary 
nature of the government under which I livedo I believed 
however that I had nothing further to dread from th^ 
misconstruction and animosity of the nation I preserved. 
My anxiety as to whether I ^ould be able to substantiate 
the benefit I had sought to confer, was at an end ; and I 
had little doubt that, with the plenteous crops which were 
an the point of being gathered^ my popularity would re- 
tarn, and the gratitude of my dients become more ardent 
Aan ever. It was a delicious enjoyment that I now expe- 
rienced ; the pleasures that the eye unavoidably takes in 
ftom the spectacle of a luxuriant autumn, became blended 
in my mind with the ideas of famine put to flight, my own 
rectitude vindicated, and the benevolent purposes refalised, 
the prosecution of which had cost me so profound a heart- 
ache. 

We at length passed the lines of the soldiers planted for 
the defence of the soil against the depredations of the 
enemy. I had calculated that I should meet my guest a 
few leagues from Buda ; I was deceived in my estimate. 
The day however of his arrival was fixed ; I could not be 
mistaken in his route ; I resolved not to turn back without 
meeting him. The road I took led upon the borders of 
diat part of Hungary which owned the Austrian yoke ; 
liie shades of night were fast gathering round us^ and we 
heard at a distance the alarm-guns and the dnmis of the 
enemy. I was not however a novice in the appearances of 
a country, the seat of military excursions and war ; and, if 
my mind were not whoUy free from perturbation and 
vncertainty, I at least resolved not to be turned aside from 
aay purpose. We travelled two hours longer; still no 
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aware^ I found myself^ through the means of the darknessy 
enveloped by the euemy. From my appearance they 
judged that I was the master^ and the rest my attendants ; 
they contented themselves therefore with the prize they had 
made, and did not give themselves the trouble to pursue 
the fugitives. They eagerly enquired of me who I was ; 
4uad, comparing my answers with various circumstances' 
which rumour had brought to their ear^ they easily con- 
cluded that I was the rich stranger of Buda. The character 
they had heard of me did not produce in these freebooters 
any sentiments of forbearance, or demonstrations of respeot) 
ihe only point about which persons of their habits were* 
concerned, was how they should make the greatest ad- 
vantage of what the fortune of war had thrown in their! 
Way. 

Wliile they were consulting, and various expedients were 
started by one and another for this purpose, a second alarm 
was given, and one of the party being despatched to recon- 
noitre, presently returned with intelligence, that the persons 
approaching were horsemen of the enemy, and that they 
amounted, as he guessed, to forty in number. Upon this 
information the party whose prisoner I was, agreed to re- 
ium with all expedition by die way they had come, and 
commanded me upon pain of death to proceed in their 
company. This menace had not the effect to deprive me of 
courage or presence of mind ; and I easily conceived that 
the readiest way to deliver myself from my embarrassment 
would be to join at the first opportunity the band of Turco- 
Hungarians, whose approach had occasioned our sudden 
retreat. The darkness of the night was favourable to my 
purpose; and, taking advantage of a sudden winding in 
the road, I slackened all at once the pace of my horse with- 
out being observed by my companions, who, as the enemy 
approached, had now their thoughts almost wholly intent 
upon the safety of their retreat. They passed me ; and I 
no sooner perceived that to be the case, than, covered from 
their observation by the intervening indosure, I turned my 
horse, and gradually, as my distance from my keepers in- 
creased, urged him to a fuller speed. It was not long 
before I came up with the band which had produced oat 
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tftrily to fail me. Bethlem Grabor too appeared to neglect 
me ; he had never shown himself so little obliging and at- 
tentive as at this moment ; and^ aided by the rest of the 
aoene^ I thought I had never beheld him so deformed or so 
tremendous. I was more than half inclined to wish myiself 
«^n a prisoner with the Austrians. 

When we arrived at the castle^ we were all of us fatigued 
md hungry ; we had roamed during the whole night. A 
lepast was prepared ; we sat down to partake of it. " Ex- 
0Qie me^" said Bethlem Gabor^ in a low voice as he passed 
me^ " that I this night offer you the fare of a soldier ; to* 
morrow you shall be accommodated in a different manner. 
The words were innocent; the proceeding natural; but 
there was a mysterious gloom^ at least as I tliought^ in the 
ftoae in which he spoke^ that electrified me. The hall in 
niiidi we Mipped was spadons and lofty ; the naked waDs 
and rafters were imbrowned with age. Though it was 
^ybreak as we entered^ the windows were still darkened^ 
and the apartment was illuminated only by the partiid 
glare of lamps depending from the roof. As I sat at table 
with the troop of my host^ I appeared to myself as if in* 
lelosed in a cavern of banditti. Though excellent partisans^ 
akilful in execution^ and perfect in their discipline^ they were 
unpolished in their manners and brutal in their conversa- 
tion. I had been inured from infancy to all the refinement 
that the age in which I lived had any where to boast ; and^ 
amidst the various evils I had suffered^ that of being asso- 
ciated with ihe vulgar and the base had never presented 
itself. While ihey uttered^ now a loathsome jest^ and now 
a sanguinary ejaculation^ I became ashamed of my species^ 
and the pride of manhood perished within me. They how- 
ever paid little attention either to my fedings or my person; 
and> accustomed as I had been^ whether with friends or 
enemies^ to be r^arded as of some importance^ I found 
myself unaccountably and suddenly dwindled into a cipher. 
I felt it like a release from the state of a galley-slave^ when 
Beliikm Gabor proposed that we should break up our meet- 
iBg and retire to rest. 
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particularly occurred to my mind^ as I stood waiting for 
the torch, which he had himself gone to procure that he 
might attend me to the subterranean caverns. — I had as 
yet seen no one, since we broke up from our nightly repast, 
hut my host. " We wiU breakfast/' said he, " when we 
return from viewing these curiosities." 

We crept along a succession of dark and gloomy vaults, 
dmost in silence. Bethlem Gabor, though he led me on, 
and discharged the office of a guide, seemed to have small 
inclination to assume that of an interpreter. This was 
sufficiently in imison with his ordinary character, to have 
little, chum to excite surprise. Yet the reader will not on 
reflection greatly wonder that my present situation was far 
from agreeaUe. I was alone in passages which, to judge 
from any discoverable token, you would scarcely imagine 
had for ages be^n trod by a human creature. The voice 
was lost amidst the damps of these immense caverns ; nor; 
was it possible by any exertion to call the hand of man to 
your aid. My guide was an individual whom calamity 
had prompted to quarrel with the world ; of strong feelings 
indeed, of capacious thought ; but rugged, ferocious, brutal, 
and inaccesible to prayer. I had chosen him for my pro- 
tector and ally ; I had never intended to put myself in his 
power. There was a mystery in his carriage, a something 
not to be explained, a shell that no human forces could 
penetrate, that was mortal to confidence, and might quail 
the stoutest. 

I thought there would be no end to our pilgrimage. At 
length we came to a strong door, cross-barred and secured 
with a frame of iron. Bethlem Gabor unlocked it. We 
had no sooner entered, that it impetuously closed behind 
us. '' Whsi is that ? " said I, startled at the loudness of 
the report. '^ Come on," cried my host ; " it is only the 
wind whistling through the caverns: the spring-bolt is 
shot, but I have the key in my hand !" At the opposite 
end of the apartment was another door with an ascent of 
five steps leading to it. Bethlem Gabor unlocked that 
also, and then faced about with the torch in his hand : I 
was dose behind him. '^Stay where you are!" said he 
with a furious accent, and thnist me violently from him. 
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Bmiiml expedient, tban the endeavour to eover myself with 
the shield of friendship and gratitude in the person of on« 
of its nobles ? But this expedient would almost infaUiUy 
lead to the placing myself sooner or later in the power of 
llieman whose, friendship I sought. I had done so, and 
this was the termination of my views and my projects ! 

I now well understood the purpose of that inattention 
and neglect with which Bethlem Gabor had treated me the 
preceding evening, the uneasiness resulting from which I 
had blamed in myself at the time, as the dictate of weak- 
ness and unworthy suspicion. Yesterday I had been piaced 
under the aafeguard of a nation ; every man in Buda and 
its environs was familiar with my person ; every man would 
have been ready almost to sacrifice his life to procure my 
safety. Now I was far from the scene of my philanthropical 
exertions ; no one in the troop of Bethlem Gabor knew who 
I was ; he had appeared to treat me the preceding evening 
with indifference and contempt ; if they saw me no more^ 
no curiosity would by that circumstance be excited in their 
minds. My clients on the other hand in the vicinity of the 
metropolis, however great an interest they might take in 
my fortune, had no due that could lead them to the know- 
ledge of it. They must suppose me a prisoner with the 
Austrians, or that I had been killed, in resisting to become 
their prisoner. I waa cut off from all assistance and dis- 
covery, and left as much in the power of my treacherous 
aUy, as if I had been alone with him, oppressed with the 
utmost disparity of personal force, in the remotest island of 
the pacific Ocean. 

Such were the reflections that early su^ested themselves 
to my mind in the solitude and darkness in which I was thus 
unexpectedly involved. Meanwhile one tedious hour suc- 
ceeded to another, and I remained unintruded on and un- 
noticed. I coidd form no conjecture as to the object of 
Bethlem Gabor in the atrocious perfidy he had committed. 
Ckwld he have any resaitment against me, and did he 
meditate revenge ? He had received from me nothing but 
benefits. Did he employ restraint on my person as the 
means of extortion ? I could not conceive that he conld 
have any due leading him to the discovery of my grand 
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should I agitate myself to no purpose ? Let me lie down 
and die! — I reasoned with myself. Why should I wish 
to live? I am nothing to any human heing: I am alone in 
the houndless universe; I have no tie to existence. St. 
Leon has no wife ; St. Leon has no child ; he has neither 
connection nor friend in the world. Even in this wretched 
vision of the philosopher's stone^ have I not tried it enough ? 
have I any hopes from it ? is it not time that I should 
throw away that and existence together? — My meditations 
were ineffectual. I suppose it is the case with all men thujB 
violently thrust out of life in the full possession of their 
faculties — I know it was the case with me^ — the more 
peremptory was my summoner^ the more obstinately I dung 
to the worthless toy. 

At length I laid myself down on the floor; and^ if J oc- 
casionally listened^ I no longer ran to the walls and the 
doors to catch the uncertain sounds. The gnawings I now 
felt within were intolerable. They were at one period so 
severe^ that I «an compare them to nothings but the sensa- 
tion of having swallowed a glowing ember. Afterwards, 
the weakness of nature would no longer feed this excru- 
ciating pain, and it su'bsided into a starting and convulsive 
throb ; the pain was diversifiea with intervals of a death- 
like and insupportable sickness — But, no; I will not attempt 
to describe the horrors of hunger sublimed by despair, where 
the torture of the mind gives new pungency and uproar to 
the corporeal anguish. The image, as it now presents itself 
to my recollection, is too dreadful. 

At last I sunk into a state of insensibility ; and the agony 
I had suffered seemed drawn to its final close. The busy 
turmoil, the feverish dream of human existence was at an 
end. I shut my eyes, and I believed I should open them 
no more. 



CHAPTER XLI. 

How long I endured this suspension of the vital faculties I 
(^nnot tell. The next inipression on my sensorium, subse- 
quent to those I have described, was a sort of external 
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*' Oh^ dunk not my hatred idle or capriciouB ! Heaycn 
knows^ I would have refrained from hating you if I had 
been able ; I struggled against it with all the enei^es of 
my soul. But you have committed towards me the most 
mortal ofiences that man ever endured. There is an an* 
tipathy between your nature and, mine^ that all the meD« 
struums in the world could never bring to coalesce." 

*^ Eternal Providence ! and what is the source of this 
antipathy ? " 

'' And do you profess ign(»«nce ? Have you not gone 
on cUy after day with the full consciousness and will to 
torment me ? Have I not warned you^ and expostulated 
with you times without number ? " 

*' Of what have you warned me ? " 

'^ 1 hate mankind. I was not bom to hate them. I hav» 
no native obliquity of character. I have no diabolical ma- 
licioiuness of constitution. But they have forced me to 
hate them^ and the debt of abhorrence shall be amply paid.** 

'< I loved as never mortal loved. No human heart was 
ever so devoted^ and centred^ and enveloped in the kindly 
affections of family and parentage as mine has been. Was 
not my wife^ were not my children^ murdered ? When I 
came home to feast my eyes and tranquillise my soul with 
the sight of them^ did I not find all waste and desolation ? 
Did I not find their bodies naked, pale, disfigured with 
wounds, plunged in blood, and already putrid ? This waa 
the welcome I looked for ! This was the object I so 
speeded to see ! No, never was a moment like that ! My 
vhple nature was dianged in an instant. My eyes were 
blasted and dried to horn. My blood froze in my weQ 
stored veins. I have no longer delight but in human 
misery. 

" My revenge is not causeless ; this was not the act of 
individuals. All men, in the place of these murderersy 
would have done as they did. They are in a league tt^;e- 
ther. Human pity and forbearance never had a harbour 
but in my breast ; and I have now abjured them. With 
something more of inwrought vigour and energy, I will 
become like to my brethren. All men are exdted by the 
same motives^ urged by the same ten^ptationa, influenced 
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one native of Hungary between whom and me there sub-< 
sdsted an open and eternal war. I relate in no human ear 
the cause of my animosity to that man. Suffice it^ ihat it 
was deep^ immeasurable^ inexpiable. With a refinement of 
cruelty and insult difficult to conceive^ you chose that man 
for one of the objects of your beneficence. Would I con- 
sent to see my name joined in pension list with my mortal 
enemy ? The injury you inflicted on me would have been 
less if you had stabbed me to the heart. Less ? That 
would have been a blessing. I impose on myself the task 
of living for my revenge : but never shall I deem that man 
my foe, who should rid me of all this tumult of passions^ 
and this insupportable load of existence together. 

" You have heard my motives. You may wondeif at, you 
you may censure them: but they are human. I have 
nothing further to say to you now : you have no need to 
recur to expostulation; expostulation never moved the 
heart of Bethlem Gabor. Hereafter you shall hear more !" 

Thus speaking, he left me ; and I must confess, with 
: whatever disgrace to my sagacity, he opened upon me a 
new world. I conceived not, till now, the faintest suspi- 
cion of what had been labouring in his bosom. Amidst 
all my experience of the varieties of human character, this 
was a species that had never fallen under my observation 
before. What a painful and mortifying occurrence is it 
in human life, when we have lived with a man from day to 
day, when we have conversed with him familiarly, and seen 
him in all the changes of circumstance, and when we 
flatter ourselves we have penetrated all the recesses of his 
heart, suddenly to start upon something portentous that 
brooded there, of which to that moment we had not the 
lightest suspicion I I am not the only individual to whom 
this event has occurred. 

In a subsequent visit of Bethlem Grabor to my cell (for 
he only attended me with provisions, he would intrust the 
secret of my confinement to no other mortal), I intreated 
him to inform me with what intention he retained me a 
prisoner, and to fix a price on my ransom. To this over- 
ture he appeared to yield some degree of attention. He 
made no explicit answer, but asked with an inquisitive and 
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Imt I examined the different sarhecB, to see whether violence 
of any other sort had heen exercised on it. There were 
marks of damage^ bat not sufficiently uneqnivocal to enable 
me to form a certain judgment on this point. The cheat 
ccHttained^ not gold^ but the implements for making and 
Hashioning gold. Allowing for the distance from which it 
was brought^ they appeared to be pretty exactly in the state 
IB which I left them. I had never placed much confidence 
in this expedient for softening the heart of Bethlem Gabor; 
but I perceived that it would serve at worst to divert my 
thoughts^ and^ by exciting in me some share of expectation^ 
might caU off my attention from the miseries of my present 
condition. Embracing the occasions when I was most 
secure against the intrusion ci my jailor, I provided myself 
with the sum that had been previously agreed on between 
us. My task being finished^ I carefully displayed the pro» 
duoe of my labour^ against the next time Be^lem Gabor 
should visit my cell. He viewed it with an air of suUen 
and gloomy triumph ; he removed it from the cave whidi 
was my habitation^ to an apartment of this subterraneous 
abode^ little distant from my own. When he had con- 
cluded this employment^ it seemed to be a just inference^ 
that he was to give me my liberty. He did no such thing. 
Without uttering a word^ he closed the door of my cavern^ 
locked it^ and depmrted. 

When Bethlem Gabor next entered my cell^ I reproached 
him with this^ as with the breach of a solemn engagement. 
His first answer was an infernal laugh^ expressive of 
derision^ hard-heartedness^ and contempt. By and by^ 
however^ he condescended to explain himself more fully. 

" I made no engagement/' cried he. " You talked of a 
ransom^ and I suffered you to talk. I made you no answer ; 
I gave you no encouragement. Boy^ I deceived you not ! 
No ; though my heart pants for vengeance and for misery^ 
I will never be guilty of treachery ; 1 will break no en- 
gagements ; I am a knight and a soldier. You have given 
me ten thousand ducats ; what are ten thousand ducats to 
me? Do you think I am uninformed of your secret? I 
opened your chest; I found no gold; its contents were 
crucibles^ minerals^ chemical preparations^ and the tools of 
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and irrevocable. I weep to think how much I have been 
deceived in you ; I weep to think how many high andt 
heroic qualities in your breast are now converted into 
malignity and venom. — You the possessor of the philoso- 
phers stone ! You tell me^ the sole pursuit of the rest of 
your life is revenge and human misery. Wliat an image 
do you raise in my mind^ if^ with such dispositions^ you 
possessed the means which the acquisition of riches in- 
exhaustibly would confer on you? And do you believe 
that any consideration on eardi could induce me to realise 
such an image ? " 

" As you please," replied Bethlem Gabor indignantly. 
'^ I have nothing to propose to you. Think you that, 
either as my enemy or my slave, and I hold you for both, 
I would descend to negotiate with you ? I simply told 
you your situation. Yours be the consequences of your 
wilMness and folly ! 

'^ One mistake however that I see you make respecting 
my purposes, I will remove. You seem to suppose that, if 
you were to communicate to me your secret, I would then 
set you at liberty. No, by heavens ! This cavern is your 
abode for ever. You shall never go forth from it alive ; 
and, when you are dead, here your flesh shall moulder, and 
your skeleton shall rest, as long as the world remains. 
Look round your walls ! Enter fully into possession of 
your final home ! I know that to keep you here and alive 
my prisoner, I must in a certain sense imprison myself. 
But at that I do not murmur. I shall have the gratifica- 
tion of beholding my foe, and seeing him daily wither in 
disappointment. You wish to be a father to the human 
race ; and I shall deem the scope of my misanthropy almost 
satisfied, while, in your restraint, I image myself as making 
the human race an orphan. Never shall Bethlem Gabor 
set at large a man of your unnatural and galLless disposition, 
and your powers for the indulgence of that disposition. 

'^ Sieur de Chatillon, I do not want your secret : it 
sufBces that I know you possess it. Have I not yourself 
in my keeping ? It will be more joy to me rudely to issue 
my commands, and to see you complying with them in 
spite of the most heartfelt reluctance^ than to possess the 
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me ihat I was nnreservedly hit slave. His animosity against 
me was so fixed and insatiable^ that nothing that was pain 
to me was indifibrent to him. If at any time he saw me 
subsiding into insensibility^ he failed not to exert himself to 
sting me into life again. 

The consequence of this was somewhat different from 
what Bethlem Gabor expected. Desponding as I was^ 
weary of life^ and almost finally alienated from the all- 
coveted gift of the philosopher's stone^ if he had left me to 
myself^ I should very probably have sought in insensibility 
relief from the torment of my own thoughts, fiut he 
taught me a better lesson. Refusing me the indulgence of 
torpor^ he obliged me to string myself to resistance. He • 
gave me a passion ; he gave me an object ; he gave me com-i 
parative happiness. I was roused to opposition ; I was 
zesolved that^ placed^ as I seemed to be^ at his mercy^ I 
would yield him no atom of his desires. Thus employed^ 
I found in my employment pride. Perpetual occasion pre- 
sented itself for fortitude ; and I gradually ascended to the 
sweets of consistency^ perseverance^ and self-gratulation. I 
had for years been inured to satisfy myself with a sparing 
stock of pleasures ; and I was less at a loss to expand and 
ramify those which I now possessed^ than almost any other 
man would have been in my situation. If n\y attendant 
train of sensations was scan\y^ Bethlem Gabor took care to 
afford them a perpetual supply of food and employment^ 
and I was comparatively litde exposed to the pain of 
vacuity. "When he saw that I was inflexible^ and that he 
could no longer gain from me the smallest compliance with 
his will^ he raged against me with terrifying fury. Was it 
a crime in me, that this fury in my tyrant produced the 
operation of a sedative and a cordial ? There was no ma- 
lignity in the joy it gave me. I had much aversion for 
Bethlem Gabor^ but no hatred. I took no pleasure in his 
agonies^ because they were agonies. My sympathies towards 
him now, I confess^ were small ; but the joy I felt was 
because his fwtj told me^ was the unwilling evidence of my 
own value. I left him to assail the mound I opposed to his 
desires as he pleased ; it remained strong and unaffected 
as the sea-beaten promontory. — From the inefficacy of his 
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- Bethlem Gabor had resolved that^ so long as he lived, I . 
should remain a prisoner : when he died, if he continued 
my only jailor, die single individual acquainted with the 
place of my confinement, the probable issue was that I 
should perish with hunger. Twelve years before, I should 
have contemplated this attitude and condition of existence 
with indescribable horror. But within that time I had 
been better taught. I had received an education, I thank 
them, in the dungeons of the Spanish inquisitij»n ; and, if 
that be properly considered, it will not be wondered at that 
I was superior to ordinary terrors. Early in my present 
situation the presentiment had suggested itself to me that, 
by some striking event, I should be rescued from my 
present confinement; and, improbable as the suggestion 
was, it made an indelible impression on my mind. (J^had ori- ^l 
ginated in, or it had produced, a dream, the scenes of which 
had appeared particidarly luminous and vivid. I imagined 
I saw a knight, cased complete in proof, enter my prison. 
A smile of angelic kindness beamed on his countenance. 
He embraced me with ardour; he made a sign to me to 
follow him. I felt that I had seen him somewhere, that . 
he had been my intimate friend. Yet all the efforts I made 
in sleep, or afterwards when I was awake, were unavailing 
to remove the mystery that hung upon his features. I 
rose to obey him ; the ground trembled under my feet like 
an earthquake. Presently, with the incoherency usually 
attendant on a dream, the figure changed to that of a female 
of unblemished grace and beauty; it unfolded a pair of 
radiant wings ; we ascended together in the air ; I looked 
down, and saw the castle of Bethlem Gabor a prey to de- 
vouring flames. — Here ended my dream. I soon felt that 
I could reason myself out of all confidence in the presages 
of this wild and incongruous vision. But I refused to do 
it ; my consolations were not so plenteous in this frightful 
solitude as that I should willingly part with one so de- 
licious. Reason, thus applied, I contemplated as an ab- 
horred intruder. It was, for a long time, part of my 
occupation in every day to ruminate on this vision, not 
with the sternness of a syllogist, but with the colouring of 
a painter, and the rapture of a hard. From thus obsti^ 
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' die away in my soul. In this solemn moment^ my original 
character returns here (striking his heart) to take possession 
of its native home ; a characto'^ stem and serious^ if you 
will ; but not sanguinary^ not cruel^ not treacherous or un^ 
just. Between you and me there is a deadly antipathy ; 

'^but you did not make yourself; you intended me frienddiip 
and advantage; the sufibrings you have experienced from 
BBC in return have been sufficieQtly severe. If I die de« 
fending my walls^ and you remain thus^ you will perish 
with hunger. I had intended it should be so ; but I am 
now willing to remit this part of your fate. I will enter 
into a compromise with you ; I will trust to your fidelity^ 
and your honour. I will take off your chains ; I will 
bring you a timepiece and torches ; I will leave with you 
the key of the spring lock of your cavern^ -^provided you 

' will engage your word to me diat you will not attempt to 

. make use of your advantages till the expiration of twenty- 
four hours." 

To these terms I assented without hesitation . The chains 
fell from my wrists and my ancles ; I stood up once more 
unshackled, and in respect of my limbs a free man. When 
Bethlem Gabor was on the point to depart, my soul melted 
within me. I took hold of his hand ; my fingers trembled; 
I grasped and pressed the fingers of my tyrant. I cannot 
describe what then passed in my bosom. No man can 
understand my sensations, who had not been in my situ- 
ation, who had not passed through a treatment, arbitrary, 
ferocious, and inhuman, and had not then seen the being 
who had wounded him so unpardonably, suddenly changing 
his diaracter, commiserating his fate, and rescuing him 
from destruction. 

From this time I saw Bethlem Gabor no more ; he died, 
as he had sworn to do^ in the last dike of his fortress. 
His sdf-balanced and mighty soul could not submit to the 

, condition of a prisoner ; he was nothing, if he were not 
free as the air, and wild as the winds. I may be mis. 

' taken ; but this appears to me to have been a great and 
admirable man. He had within him all the ingredients of 
sublimity ; and surely the ingredients of sublimity are the 
materials of heroic virtue. I have much cause of com- 
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Inndings of this immeasurable cavenu I had the precau* 
tion to mark the sides of the vault with characters and 
tokens as I passed^ that^ if necessary^ I might be able to 
find the way back to my dungeon: this might prove an 
indispensable resource^ to prevent me from perishing with 
hunger. Once or twice I changed my route^ inferring 
from a comparison of circumstances^ the best I could make^ 
that I was not in the direction of the castle from which 
Bethlem Gabor had led me to my imprisonment. In all 
this wandering I had seen nothings I had heard nothings 
which could demonstrate to me that I was approaching the 
habitation of man. I had groped my way for near two 
hours^ when on a sudden I heard a loud and tremendous 
shout that almost stunned me^ and that from its uncom- 
mon shock could be at no great distance from the place 
where I stood. This was succeeded by a terrifying glard 
of light. I extinguished my torch^ both that I might be 
better qualified to observe^ and that I might be less in 
danger of discovery by any one who should approach me 
unawares. The shouts were several times repeated. The 
light I found to proceed from that end of the vault towards 
which I had been advancing^ and^ by the best conjectures I 
could form^ I concluded the outlet into the castle to be at 
no great distance. I heard the crackling of the flames^ 
and the fall of rafters and beams. Presently I discerned a 
volume of smoke approaching me^ and found that^ if I re- 
mained long in my present station^ I should incur the risk 
of being sufiR)cated. I formed my resolution. I concluded 
that Bethlem Gabor s castle was taken^ and set on fire by 
the Austrians. I believed that my persecutor was already 
no more : to this faith I was undoubtedly prompted by the 
presentiment which he had communicated to me. I saw 
that it would be impossiUe for me to emerge into lights till 
the flames should abate. I once more therefore lighted 
my torch^ and returned by the straightest road I could find 
to my dungeon. Arrived there^ I proposed to pass the 
interval quietly, in the cavern where I had so long felt the 
weight of the Hungarian's chains. Suddenly however the 
suggestion occurred to me, may not my conjectures be 
false ? may not Bethlem Gabor yet repel the enemy, and 
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papers, and with one or two «ide8*de*c8inp waiting to io« 
ceive his orders. He was clothed in complete armour, 
and his casque was resting on the ground hy his side. 
When I entered, his eye was fixed on a despatch that day 
received from the great palatine of Hungary; hut, in little 
more than a minute, he raised his head, and his coun« 
tenance was completely presented to my view. It was 
fifteen years since I had heheld it ; he was then scarcely 
ahove half his present age, a mere stripling, in whom the 
first hlush of manhood had awakened the sentiment of in^ 
dependence and an honour impatient of a shade ; he was 
now a leader of warlike hands, his complexion oUved over 
with service, and his eye rendered steady with observation 
and thought. But I knew him ; I knew him in a moment. 
My soul, with the rapidity of lightning, told me who he 
was. Not all the arts in the world could have hid hini 
from me ; not all the tales that delusion ever framed could 
have baffled me ; I could have challenged him against the 
earth ! 

I have already had occasion to explain the complexity oi 
my feehngs, when, after a long absence, I visited the 
heiresses of the house of 8t. Leon. The sweets of recog* 
nition, that transporting effervescence of the mind, where 
the heart bounds to meet a kindred heart, where emotions 
9Xkd tears mingle in speechless encounter, where all ia 
gazing love and strict embrace,— these pleasures were 
denied me. I stood stiff and motionless in the presence of 
my child. My heart might burst ; but it must not, and it 
could not conomunicate its feelings. 

After an instant's pause of overwhelming sensation, I 
sunk back on myself, and considered my own figure. It 
happened tliat, exactly opposite to me, in the tent of my son, 
hung his armour, and over the rest his polished shidd, in 
which I saw my own person clearly reflected. The youth 
of my figure indeed was still visible ; but the hardships of 
my dungeon had imprinted themselves in glaring characters 
on my face. My b^d was neglected, my hair was matted 
and shaggy, my complexion was of a strong and deadly 
yellow. My appearance to a considerable degree told my 
atory without the need of words. Charles enquired of 
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bueige^. intpifited by the light of the sun^ and refreshed by 
his genial rays, in the full- possession of youth and all its 
faculties^ enabled to retnm amidst my clients of Buda^ or 
to seek some new adventure^ in any corner of the earth to 
which my inclination led m& There is no man^ however 
overwhelmed with calamities^ however persecuted with end*^ 
less disappointmmit^ however disgusted with life and all it» 
specious allurements^ to whom so sudden and admirable at 
cjiange would not convey some portion of elasticity and 
joy. 

But there was one thought that entirely occupied me. I 
cannot describe how my soul yearned towards this my only 
son : the sentiment^ even now as I wrtte^ is an oppression 
I am scarcely able to sustain. Willingly^ most willingly^ 
would I have traversed every region of the globe^ if so I 
might have discovered his unknown retreat : and now sud-« 
deoly, without the smallest effort on my part^ he was placed 
before me. His last solemn partings his abjuration of my son 
ciety and intercourse for ever> rose to ray memory^ and gave 
a zest inexpressible to our present encounter. At the' thoi^ht 
that my son was in the neighbouring tent^ all ear^y ob^ 
jects beside faded from my mind, and appeared uninterest* 
ing and contemptible. I instantly resolved to devote ray- 
self to his service^ and to place all my enjoyment in the 
contemplation of his happiness, and the secret consciousness 
of promoting it He had, if I may so express myself, in; 
my own person forbidden me his presence : in my now 
altered figure I might disobey his injunction without f^r« 
iBg his rebuke. Let not the reader condenm me, that, en-» 
dowed as I was with unlimited powers of action, I pre*^ 
fored a single individual, my own son, to all the world 
beside. Philanthropy is a godlike virtue, and can never be 
too loudly conunended, or too ardently enjoined; but na**; 
tural affection winds itself in so many folds about the 
hearty and is the parent of so complicated, so various and> 
exquisdte^siotjons, that he who should attempt to divest 
himself of it, wiU find that he is divesting himself of all 
that is most to be coveted in existence. It is not a selfish 
propensity ; on the ccmtrary, I will venture to afiirm that 
the generosity it breathes is its greatest chamu Beside, iii' 
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sbsdl see some of the effiscts of this in what I shall presently 
hare occasion to relate. 

When my son required of me to declare who I was^ I 
told him^ as I had already determined to do^ that I was a 
cadet of the house of Auhigny in France ; that^ after hay- 
ing passed through several other countries, I had come into 
Pdand with the floating and half formed purpose of enter- 
ing as a volunteer against the Turk ; hut that, before my 
plan was completely arranged, having been led> by my 
juvenile ardour in a hunting party, far within the frontier 
of Hungary, I had been so unfortunate as to become a 
prisoner to l^e troopers of Bethlem Gabor. I added that, 
when introduced to their chief, I had given him so much 
.ofience, by the firmness of my manner, and my refusing to 
comply with certain propositions he made me, that he had 
thrust me into a dungeon, from which, but for the gallant 
exertions of the present detachment, I should never have 
come out alive. 

Charles heard my story with attention and interest. He 
called on me to resume my courage and my hopes, and to 
be confident that my sufferings were now at an end. He 
told me, that he was a Frenchman as wdl as myself, and 
like mys^, had been a soldier of fortune. He felt, he 
said, a powerful sympathy in my tale ; there was something 
in my countenance that irresistibly wOn his kindness ; and, 
,if I would put myself under his protection, he did not 
doubt to be the means of my future success. He spoke 
with great asperity of Belidem Gabor, who, as an 
intrepid, indefatig^e and sanguinary partisan, had been 
the author of greater mischiefs to the Christian cause, than 
any of the immedii^te servants of the sultan of Constant!- 
nople. He congratulated himself that the same action that 
had delivered the world from so murderous a renegade^ had 
^rendered him the preserver of a youth of so much enter* 
prise and worth, as he doubted not I shotdd prove. He 
said, there was but one oth^ man in Hungary, who 
had been so effectual an enemy to the cause of truth 
and Christianity as Bethlem Gvabor. The name of this 
4nau he understood was Chatillon, and he grieved to say 
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worlds and its applause. It was thus that^ under every 
ehange of fortune^ I continued to soothe my soul with de- 
lusiye dreams* 

. MeanwhOe my project went on with the happiest aus* 
pices. The friendship between me and Charles coxUinued 
hourly to increase. As a Frenchman^ whom chance had 
introduced to his acquaintance in a distant country^ it was 
iiatural that he should feel a strong bias of affection towards 
me. But that sort of fraternal resemblance which the most 
inattentive spectator remarked in us^ operated forcibly to the 
increase of Charles's attachment. He would often^ in the 
ingenuous opening of his soul towards me^ call me his 
brother> and swear that I should for ever experience from 
him a bit>ther'8 love. Charles had by this time completed 
the thirty-second year of his age ; I was^ in appearance^ at 
least ten years younger than he. There is something in 
this d^ree of disparity^ that greatly contributes to the cul- 
tivation of kindness^ and is adapted to the engendering ^ 
thousand interesting sentiments. Frequently would he exr 
phdm^ '' Our fortunes^ my dear Henry/' that was the name I 
assumed^ *' have been in a considerable degree similar : w« 
were both of us early cast on the world ; I indeed at the 
immature age of seventeen. I entered the world without 
fui adviser or a friend ; but my destiny was favourable^ and 
I escaped its quicksands and its rocks. I have now by a 
concurrence of happy circumstances obtained a place among 
honourable men and soldiers^ and for what is to come may 
reasonably regard myself with some degree of confidencer 
You are yet in one of the most dangerous periods of human 
life ; your work is all to do ; your battles are yet to fight* 
fiuffer me, my dear friend, to represent your better genius, 
and act an elder brother's part. You shall find me no 
ignorant Mentor, and no ungentle one. 

Nothing could be more gratifying to me than to see the 
shoots of affection thus springing up spontaneously in 
Charles's bosom. I willingly humoured the generous de- 
ception that he was putting on himself, and heard, with 
transports inconceivable his assurances of kindness and pro- 
tection. We rode, and we walked together ; we were in a 
manner inseparable. When he went out to reconnoitre, I 
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my mother^— -if I could have found her in the wildest 
desert of Africa, and have known her virtues, a stranger 
to my blood, descended from the remotest tribe of the hu- 
man race, I should have chosen her for my friend, my 
preceptress and my guide, beyond all that youth and beauty^ 
with their most radiant charms, could tender to my ao« 
ceptanceJ" 

Thus unconsciously, yet ingeniously, did my dear son 
from time to time torture his father's heart. I could not 
even deliver him from the gloomy and wretched uncer-* 
tainty, whether this mother were alive or dead. With one 
word I could have composed his soul into a sober grief; I 
could have said. Your adorable mother at length rests from 
her sorrows ; she is no longer the victim of a misguided 
and a cruel father ; you have no longer . occssion to brood 
over tliat most disconsolate of reflections, '^ I know not what 
anguish may be at this moment suffered by her who is en- 
titled to all my duty and all my affection." With one 
word I might have told this ; and that word I dared not 
utter. 



CHAPTER XLIV. 



My son related to me his history, and made me the de» 
pository of his feelings and reflections. The name of St. 
Leon indeed never passed his lips ; I felt that he had con- 
signed that to inviolable oblivion. The appellation he bore 
in the army was the chevalier de Damville. Soon after he 
abandoned me at Dresden, he had entered as a volunteer 
in the imperial army. Charles the Fifth was at that time 
assembling forces to encounter the confederates of the 
league of Smalcalde. In this situation my son was emi- 
nently fortunate. He was distinguished for uncommon 
enterprise and courage in some of the first actions of the 
war, and early attracted the notice of Gian-Battista Cas- 
taldo, count of Piadena, who held an eminent command 
under the emperor. In this army my son was a party to 
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the ocmntry Castaldo had to defend had almost all of them 
been alienated^ one after another^ by the tricking and -^Q- 
judged politics of the house of Austria. The natiqii was 
ruined^ houseless and starving. Many of the officers who 
served under my general were the basest of poltroons ; but 
they were imposed upon him by his court ; he was com<» 
pelkd to place them in important trusts ; and^ even when 
in the most dastardly way they betrayed those trusts^ they 
were by some pitiful intrigue sheltered from his discipline 
and his justice. The forces of Castaldo were mutinous 
and ungovernable; and he was almost constantly denied 
the funds requisite for their pay. 

^^ For two years the count of Piadena struggled with thesa 
complicated difficulties. When he had obtained a hard-> 
earned advantage at one extremity of the kingdom, he 
found it rendered usdess by some treachery or incapacity 
Ui the other extremity, which it was instantly necessary he 
should hasten to repair. He quelled four alarming mutinies 
by his firmness, his resources, and the prudent combination 
of his calmness and severity. In the midst of one of hit 
most arduous situations he suddenly received intelligence 
that the states of Hungary, which were at that time assem- 
bled, were debating whether they should enter into a treaty 
with Solyman for the purpose of placing their country 
under the Turkish sceptre. He immediatdy flew to the 
place of council ; the decision in favour of Solyman was 
drawn up and ready to be adopted ; but Castaldo, by hit 
presence, his authority, and his eloquence, recalled the 
states to their duty, and prevented them from eternally 
staining the Christian name. Surrounded with these diffi- 
culties, oppposed to an enemy many times more numerous 
than the forces he could bring against them, and whose 
wants were all plentifully supplied, Castaldo by his single 
abilities kept the balance even, or rather caused it to incline 
in favour of the Christian scale. But what,*' added Charles, 
^^ avails the most consummate merit ! How may the most 
incessant and undaunted exertions be shadowed by the veil 
of obscurity! The world judges by events; success is 
necessary to procure tiie palm of fame. After two years 
of 'Such labours as 1 witnessed itnd glory to describe^ a mu^ 
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Hier^ ** remove the body, and devote the rest of our care to 
its faonourahle funeral/' — " May God,'' returned the ini-» 
passioned widow, *^ never suffer the earth to cover my bus-' 
band's eoise, till his death has been amply revenged ; this 
is the hour <»f battle, not a time for funeral and for tears ! '^ 
So Speaking, and seizing the sword and shield of the 
breathless champion, ishe rushed upon the enemy ; nor did 
she quit the breach tiliy by the slaughter of three Turks 
who were ascending the scriiiig ladders, she had appeased 
the fury in her breast, and the ghost of her departed bus-* 
band. Then raising the corpse, and pressing it to her 
bosom, she drew it to the great church of the city, and 
paid to it the last honours with all possible magnificence** 
Many other examples of a heroism not inferior to this 
were displayed on the same occasion. '^ And sihidl I," 
Added Charles, in a sally of glorious enthusiasm, '^ ever 
desert a cause which' has been thus honoured } Shall I 
betray a soil which has been immortalised by such illus^ 
trious actions ? Shall I join myself to the renegade Beth* 
lem Gabor, and the execrable Chatillon ? No : such vir-* 
tue as I have described never could have been conceived^ 
but in the bosom of truth ! Great as is the pious devotion 
I feel for that God who died on the cross for the salvation 
of mankind, I own my weakness, if it be a weakness, his 
cause is scarcely less endeared to me by the sublime exer- 
tions of his heroic followers, than by his own adorable 
condescension and mercy. 

^' When the glorious Castaldo departed with his rebellious 
army for the metropolis of Germany, there was nothing I 
more earnestly desired than to accompany his march. For 
seven years he had conferred on me the benefits, and shown 
towards me the afibction, of a father; and I could not think 
of being separated from him without the extremest anguish. 
Beside, I regarded it as little less than sacrilege, to quit his 
side at a time that he was exposed to the furious suggestions 
of a host of robbers and banditti. But he would not allow 
me to abandon my post. ^ Some time,' said he, ' we must 

* This incident is told, nearly in the words of St Leon, by Thuftnus, Hiu 
toruB SiU Temporii , lib. 2. cap. 14. 
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master. Horvati^ the ChriBtian governor of this fortifl- 
catioD^ is one of the most accomplished and the hravest of 
omr native commanders ; and^ Nadasti having sent him a 
reinforcement the better to enable him to support the 
threatened siege^ I was in the nmnber of the soldiers ap^ 
pointed on this service. The trenches were opened early 
in June, and die siege continued for the space of seven 
weeks. The bashaw^ though an eunuch^ in person stunted^ 
and of monstrous deformity^ was distinguished for an un- 
common degree of audacity and perseverance. Four timet 
he filled the dikes of the fortification with wood and earth; 
and as often^ by means of a furious sally of the besieged^ 
the materials^ which had thus with vast expenoe of industry 
and labour been accumulated^ were set fire to and con. 
sumed. On the twelfth day of the siege he gained pos4 
session of the town^ and drove us back into die citadel ; 
but on the day following we recovered the ground we had 
lost, and from that time the town was his no more. The 
actions of diese days were the severest of the whole siege ; 
we fought the enemy street by street^ and inch by inch ; 
the great fountain in the market-place ran with blood ; we 
ascended hills of the dead, which the infidels opposed as a 
barrier to our further progress ; I seized two Turkish 
standards; and, though wounded, pursued the enemy 
through the eastern gate, and returned in trimnph. Na;; 
dasti in the sixth week of the siege marched to our relief; 
but he was met and worsted by the bashaw, who returned 
Tietorious to the foot of the walk. During the whole of 
llie siege mutual animosity was cherished by every speciet 
of contrivance, and the heads of the distinguished dead 
were exhibited on both sides as spectades of al^rrenee 
and terror. The inflamed passions of the combatants se« 
veral times found a vent in listed duels : Horvati, the 
governor, killed in one of these encounters a gigantic Turk, 
who had sent a proud defiance to our host I procured 
myself honour upon a similar occasion ; and ^e scarf 
whidi I now wear, composed the turban of the infidel I 
slew. At length the disappointed bashaw was obliged to 
raise the siege ; and he soon after died of grief and morti- 
ficaticm in his palace at Buda. I confess I recdkct the 
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FrimidBliip is a necessity of our uatore^ the stimulating 

and restless want of every susceptible heart. How wretched 

an imposture in this point of view does human life for the 

most part appear ! With boyish eyes^ full of sanguine 

spirits and hope^ we look round us for a friend ; we sink 

into the grave^ broken down with years and infirmities^ and 

still have not found the object of our search. We talk to 

one man^ and he does not understand us ; we address our. 

selves to another^ and we find him the unreal similitude 

only of what we believed him to be. We ally ourselves to 

a man of intellect and of worth ; upon further experience 

we cannot deny him either of these qualities ; but the more 

we know each other^ the less we find of resemblance ; he 

is cold, where we are warm ; he is harsh> where we are 

melted into the tenderest sympathy ; what fills us with rap» 

ture^ is regarded by him with indifference ; we finish with 

^ a distant respect^ where we looked for a commingling soul: 

this is not friendship. We know of other men^ we have 

viewed their countenances^ we have occasionally sat in their 

society : we believe it is impossible we should not find in 

them the object we sought. But disparity of situation and 

dissimilitude of connections prove as effectual a barrier to 

intimacy^ as if we were inhabitants of different planets. 

It is one of the most striking characteristica of the nature 
of man^ that we are eternally apt to grow dead aiid insens- 
ible to the thing we have not Half our faculties become 
palsied^ before we are in the slightest degree aware that w« 
are not what we were^ and what we might be. There are 
philosophers who regard this as the peculiar privilege of 
man, a wise provision of Providence to render us con- 
tented and easy with our lot in existence. For my part, 
I do not envy, and I have never aspired to, the happinesa 
of ignorance and stupidity. But, be it a blessing or a 
corse, the phenomenon is undoubted. Present me with some 
inestimable benefit, that my nature fitted me to enjoy, but 
that my fortune has long denied me to partake, and I in- 
stantly rise as from an oppressive lethargy. Before, it may 
be, I felt myself uneasy ; but I knew of no remedy, I 
dreamed it was my nature, I did not put forth a finger for 
relief^ But now, that I have drawn the unexpected prizes 
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on the arm of him who delighted to call me his younger 
brother^ this was the consciousness that hunted my steps 
and blasted me with its aspect whichever way we turned. 



CHAPTER XLV. 



Among the various confidences reposed in me by my son, 
one was his love. The object of his attachment was a 

, young lady of quality, named Pandora, niece to Nadasti, 
great palatine of Hungary. In consequence of the earnest 
recommendation of Castaldo in 1553, Nadasti had taken my 
fion under his particular protection, and Charles's principal 
home at the periods when the army was dispersed in winter- 
quarters was at the palatine's house in the city of Presburg. 
Here his manners had become more poHshed, and his taste 
more refined. Till then, bred in tents, and living amidst 
the clangour of arms, he had been a mere soldier, rough, 
generous, manly, and brave. But Nadasti was an elegant 
scholar, smitten with that ardent love of classical and 
ancient lore which has so eminently distinguished the six- 
teenth century. He assembled round him men of letters 
from Various parts of Europe ; and, under his auspices, the 
days of Matthias Corvinus, king of Hungary, seemed to be 
revived, whose love of literature was such, that he kept three 
hundred transcribers in his house, constantly employed in 
multiplying copies of the precious relics of Roman and 
Athenian learning. The consort of Nadasti was one of the 
most accomplished matrons of the age in which she lived, 
and her three daughters were patterns of every polite and 
amiable accomplishment. Such was the school into which 

% the chevalier de Damville ent^ed at the age of twenty-five, 
inimediately after the retreat of Castaldo. This may seem 
an age somewhat late for new-modelling the character, but 
Charles had an enterprising and aspiring temper ; and he 
soon became a distinguished ornament of courts and the 
society of ladies. Castaldo had taught him all he knew. 
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interesting to bodi^ rendered them eagle-^yed to discern 
the smallest indications. They had had a thousand oppor- 
tunities^ and a thousand opportunities had been resisted. 
They became more than usually silent and reserved towards 
each other ; they shunned to meet^ and^ when they met^ 
avoided each other's eyes. One day a casual encounter in 
a solitary retreat^ which each had sought principally with 
intention to escape the presence of the odier^ had taken 
them off their guard. They ';vere mutually hesitating and 
perplexed; each discerned more unequivocal indications 
than had ever occurred before of the state of the other's 
sentiments ; the entire accord snapped as it were at onoe 
the chains of reserve ; and each^ after a short interval of 
hesitation^ spoke with an eloquence^ hitherto untried^ the 
language of love. The difference of years between them 
gave, a zest to the eommunicatiDn. Pandora seemed to be 
throwing herself upon the protection of an elder brother^ 
of a guardian^ one in whose jnrudence she confided as the 
antidote of her inexperience; Charles felt his matorer years 
as imposing on him more severely that sacred integrity^ the 
obligation of which^ at least as society is at present consti- 
tuted^ seems in the majority of cases to grow out of the 
relative situation of the sexes^ oi the protectorship of the 
one^ and the dependence of the other. 

" And now," exclaimed Charles, " what am I to do ? 
what am I to desire ? It would be affectation in me to 
conceal from myself on an occasion like this, that the re« 
putation I have acquired both in the arts of peace and war 
is sudi, as to have caused Nadasti to set his heart upon 
my becoming his son-in-law. The great palatine, though 
in many respects generous and liberal, has that inflexiUe- 
ness of opinion, which is perhaps more apt to grow up in 
the hearts of scholars, than in other departments of society. 
He is grave and solemn ; all his habits are of a majestic 
and lordly nature ; and I have small reason to hope that I 
riudl find him accessible to my representations. He is little 
sul:ject to sallies of passion ; bis own propensities are wholly 
under the control of his judgment; and it is not likely 
that he will make allowance for the ardent affections of 
other minds* Pandora is entirely dependent on him ; in 
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adversity. Her voice was of the sweetest^ the dearest and 
softest tone I ever heard. There was a peculiar natvete. in 
her accents^ that riveted your soul in irresistible fetters. 
Her conversation^ for in the sequel I enjoyed much of her- 
conversation^ had a very uncommon zest. She seemed to, 
have no art^ and what she uttered appeared as if wholly un- 
chedced by consideration or reserve. You were persuaded 
that she always delivered without restraint the first thing 
that occurred to her mind ; yet in what she said there was 
so much good sense^ so much true feelings and^ as the occa- 
sion allowed^ so much whim and imagination^ that you could 
not discover how any of her words could be clumged but 
for a worse. This drcumstsmce strikingly contrasted with 
the childish simplidty^ or rather the feminine softness and 
syiph-like delicacy^ of her manner and her tone. The op- 
position of appearance between her and my son made a 
strong impression upon me. He was a perfect soldier^ with 
an ample chesty broad shoulders^ and a figure^ though grace- 
ful and well proportioned^ yet so strongs that it seemed 
framed to contend with and to conquer the wrestlers in the 
Oredan games. His complexioii^ shaded with luxuriant 
eurls of manly hair^ was itself made brown with the rigours 
of dimate. Pandora was so heavenly fair, so Bweefly deU. 
cate and slender^ &at you would have thought she would be 
withered and destroyed in his embrace^ like the frailest or- 
nament of the garden before the northern breeze. But 
courage to dioose what is rugged and manlike is often cha- 
racteristic of the softest of her sex. 

I speedily contracted an iutimate commerce with the 
beautiful Pandora. I was naturally desirous to be as con- 
summate a judge as possible of those perfections^ which I 
believed fated to determiue the future happiness of my son. 
When sufficiently satisfied in that respect^ I still continued 
the indulgence^ and found a pure and exquisite pleasure in 
the daily contemplation of accomplishments that were to 
prove the materials of his gratification and delight^ whose 
gratification I preferred to my own. I had a still farther 
view in this commerce. I was anxious to be perfectly in- 
formed of the connections and family of Pandora^ that upon 
them I might build a project I had deeply at hearty of be- 
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into full possession of his reward till he had completed the 
task he had undertaken. It was fixed that no person in 
Hungary should be acquainted with my visit to Venice, 
but only be allowed to understand generally^ that I had been 
engaged for a certain time in an excursion of amusement. 
So hard is the fate of the possessor of the philosopher's 
stone, and so limited his power, as to have rendered all 
these precautions on my part indispensably necessary. Had 
not the various circumstances concurred, the detail of which 
is here stated, the birth of Pandora's mother in a maritime 
state, the expedition of Pizarro to Peru, her uncle's en- 
gaging in this expedition and dying before it was com* 
pleted, and my own casual rencounter with his compagnon 
du voyage, my project would too probably have been baffled. 
A direct gift of the fortune I designed would never have 
been admitted of; and, had not the coincidence been emi* 
nently favourable, even though I should have succeeded in 
misleading every other party, I could not hope to have 
eluded the perspicacity and jealous honour of my son. 

When I returned to Presburg, I again renewed my in- 
tercourse with Pandora. The passion entertained by Dam- 
TiUe for the beautiful orphan was a secret to every person 
at court ; they had managed so discreetly as to have avoided 
every hint of suspicion ; and, as it was universally known 
that the great palatine had an eye on this gallant soldier for 
one of his daughters, few persons entertained a doubt that 
my son would speedily declare his election among the co- 
heiresses of Nadasti. On the other hand, in the friendly 
intercourse between me and Pandora, neither she nor my. 
self felt that there was any thing to conceal, and it was 
therefore a matter of complete notoriety. My blooming 
youth of appearance was remarked; by the majority Of 
bystanders we were judged formed for each other ; and, 
before I was aware, the beautiful Hungarian was awarded 
to me by the general voice as my destined bride. When 
however I became acquainted with the rumour, I was con. 
tented to smile at it; the consciousness in my own breast 
how far the public sagacity had wandered in its guess, gave 
to that guess, in my apprehension, a certain air of whim- 
sieal and amusing. 
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reserved disco\irse ; I tenderly enquired into the source of 
his grief. 

" For a long time he resisted my importunity. At 
lengthy ^Faithless girl,' said he, ^have you the cruelty to 
ask the meaning of my depression f This is the extremity 
of insult. Is it not enough that I know your incon- 
stancy ? Is it not enough that I have found you, like the 
rest of your frivolous sex, the mere slave of your sense of 
sight, regardless of vows, regardless of an affection which 
despised all interests hut diat of tenderness and love, 
caught by the first appearance of something younger, softer, 
and more courtly, than I pretend or desire to be ? Will 
nothing satisfy you but the confession of my unhappinesfr 
from my own mouth ? Do you require expostulation, in- 
treaty, and despair, from your discarded lover, to fill up the 
measure of your triumph ?' 

" For a long time I was totally at a loss to apprehend 
my dear chevalier's meaning. 

*' ^No,' continued he, ^ I am not jealous. There is no 
temper I hold in such sovereign contempt as jealousy. I 
am not of a disposition easily to conceive mnbrage, or 
lightly to doubt the protestations of the woman I adore. I 
have been blind too long. But I see that you are eternally 
together. I see that you take advantage of the distance at 
which the despotic temper of Nadasti keeps us &om each 
other, to give all your time to my favoured rival. You 
seem never to be happy out of his society. I was first led 
to throw off the dulness of my unsuspecting security, by 
the general voice of the public. The whole court gives you 
to each other. Not a creature it holds, but has discerned 
that passion, which you have the insolence to expect to 
conceal from me. Since I have been awakened from my 
security, I have seen it a thousand times. I have seen 
your eyes seek and encounter each other. I have seen 
them suddenly lighted up by your interchanging glances. 
I have seen the signs of your mutual intelligence. I have 
seen with what impatience, the moment you could escape 
from the crowded circle, you have joined each other, and 
retired together. Ungenerous Pandora ! 

" ^But do not im^ne I will enter the lists with the gaudy 
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hood? Have not all my senses been witnesses of your 
guilt ? The miracle is that I could have been duped so 
long. I have heard this stripling lover of yours inexhaust- 
ible in your praises^ and dw^ng upon them with an ar. 
dour that nothing but passion could have inspired. I have 
seen^ as I have already told you^ the intelligence of your 
eyes. I have seen those melting glances^ I have heard 
those tender and familiar tones between you^ that bespoke 
the most perfect confidence and the most entire mingling of 
heart. If I did not believe this^ I should believe worse of 
you. I should think your heart not merely capricious^ but 
an absolute prostitute ; prepared to bestow upon hundreds 
those sweety those nameless tendernesses of accent and 
countenance, which I fondly imagined wexe reserved for 
me alone. I should regard you as the worst and most per« 
nicious acquisition that could fall to the lot of a man. 
' Go, Pandora,' added he : ^ my heart 16 chaste ; my 
soul is firm. I can no longer be deceived by you ; I will 
not dispute your charms with the idle boy you have now 
thought proper to favour.' And, saying thus, he burst 
£rom me in an agony of impatience. 

'^Alas!" continued the sweet and ingenuous Pandora, 
" my dear Henry, what shall I do ? How shall I remove 
the unreasonable imaginations of this noble mind ? Bear 
me witness. Heaven ! nothing could be more innocent than 
the correspondence I allowed myself to hold with you. My 
adorable Charles was continually calling you brother; I 
scarcely ever heard him speak of you by any other appella. 
tion. I regarded Charles as my husband ; I already viewed 
you in anticipation as the brother of my lord. Excluded 
as I was from frequent conversation with him whom I most 
loved, I endeavoured to supply the deficiency by an irnre. 
served communication with you. The extreme resemblance 
i of your persons increased my gratification. You were his 
- picture, his speaking image. While I looked at you, I 
said, ^ Such once was my Charles, before he was the great 
man, the gallant soldier, the accomplished cavalier, the 
adored object, that now engrosses my affections.' Beside, I 
knew that Charles loved you as much as he did any man on 
earth, and that knowledge made you dear to me. You 
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vei^tion was interesting and soothing to us both; we 
regarded it as the last unreserved and sympathetic com-^ 
munication we should ever have with eaoh other ; it insen- 
sildy grew longer and longer^ and we knew not how to put 
(an end to it. We were still in this state of irresolution 
.when^ looking up^ I perceived Charles deDamville approach- 
ing from the further end of the walk that led to the alcove. 

I would have withdrawn. I was anxious to remove the 
unjust suspicion that hung upon his mind ; but the ini^^t 
that presented to him so strong an apparent confirmation of 
them^ the instant that by so doing must have worked up his 
soul into tumult^ did not appear a favourable one for ex- 
planation. To withxiraw was impossible. Pandora had 
discerned her lover at the same moment with myself. She 
was seized with a faintness. She would have sunk to the 
ground ; but I caught her in my arms. I rested with one 
knee on the earth; her head was reclined on my bosom. 
Charles approached with a quicker pace. , 

'^ Rise," said he. " This is beyond my hopes. I left Pres. 
burg with the purpose of not revisiting it for years ; but, 
as I proceeded further and further from a place which had 
lately been the centre of my affections, I began to doubt 
whether I had not acted ¥dth precipitation, and to believe 
that there was yet some uncertainty hanging on my fate. 
The seemingly earnest protestations of this delusive syren 
rung in my ears ; mechanically, without any formed reso- 
hition, I changed my course, and returned on my steps. 
My doubts are now at. an end. I find you taking instant 
advantage of my absence to throw yourselves into each 
other's arms. The feelings I so lately uttered in your pre- 
sence. Pandora, would have kept you apart, if my feelings 
had been in the least sacred in your eyes, if all my sur- 
mises had not been too true."-— He took by the hand the 
weeping Pandora, and led her to the seat which a little 
before she had quitted. 

^' Why all this artifice ? Why all this deceit ? It is said 
that we are not masters of our own hearts, and that no 
human passion is formed to endure for ever. Influenced 
by these maxims, I could have pardoned your inconstancy, 
too fair, too fickle Pandora ! but why strain every nerve^ 
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I sought to interrupt my son. I could no longer bear to 
gee him inyolved in so painful an error^ and not exert every 
nerve to rescue him from it. But his passions were 
wrought higher than mine: he would not suffer me to 
speak. 

*^Be silent^ D'Auhigny! I cannot brook to be inter- 
rupted now. My heart is full ; and I must have leave to 
utter the sentiments that agitate and distend it." 

He advanced towards Pandora. He took hold of her 
hand. 

'^ Rise^ madam. I shall not long trouble you with the 
boisterous impetuousness of my passions. Do not resist me 
now!" 

She rose^ and followed him ; her face still covered with 
her handkerchief^ and drowned in tears. He led her to the 
front of the alcove: he motioned me to approach; with 
his other hand he took hold' of mine. He seemed to lift 
Pandora's hand to his lips^ as if to kiss it ; with a sudden 
start he put it down again ; he held it below the level of 
his breast. 

During this scene^ Pandora and myself were speechless. 
Most women^ in the situation of Pandora^ would^ I suppose, 
have spoken, and have been eager to vindicate themselves 
from so groundless an imputation. But what she did was 
peculiar to the delicacy and defencelessness of her personal 
character. She was overwhelmed, and incapable of effort. 
For my own part, my feelings were uncommonly compli- 
cated. My apparent situation was a plain one, the situation 
of a youlh mistaken by his friend for the seducer of the 
mistress of that friend ; and had my feelings been merely 
relative to this situation, I could undoubtedly have spoken 
without embarrassment. But with this were involved the 
sentiments originating in my secret character, the senti- 
ments of a man anxious to benefit, and who had devoted 
himself to the interests^ of another ; of a father trembUngly 
alive to the happiness of his son, and eager to dive into his 
soul, that he might the more sensibly admire his virtues, 
and with a more enlightened skill secure his fortune. I wa^ 
silent : Charles de Damville proceeded : — 

Thus," said he, " I join your hands ; thus I withdraw 
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adored cheyalier. I assured her that I would not rest^ till 
I had forced DamviUe to hear me^ and compelled him to 
credit the sincerity of my tale. 

How many things were there, that, in the scene which 
had just passed, I might have urged in answer to Damvilley 
' hut respecting which my situation imposed upon me the 
most rigorous silence ! I might have said, '^ You call your-* 
self my protector, my henefactor, my patron ; the real re^ 
lation hetween us is the reverse of the picture you have 
drawn. I want not your protection ; I am qualified, if I 
please, to he a patron to all the world. I am meditating 
the most generous things in your hehalf : this perfidious 
friend, as you deem him, has devoted all his thoughts, and 
postponed all his gratifications, that he might prove himself 
substantially and in the most important particulars your 
friend." 

More than this I might have said. I migl)it have said, 
*' I am your father. I have no inclinations, no passions con- 
travening your gratification. I love you with more than 
a father's love ; I transfer to you all ihe affection I enter- 
tained for your peerless, murdered mother ! All my study 
is your happiness. You are to me the whole world, and 
more than the whole world. Extensive and singular as are 
my prerogatives, I fold them up ; I forget them all ; and 
think of you alone." 

I cannot give a stronger proof than is contained in what 
I have here stated, of the misery of my condition. I was 
cheated, as I have once before remarked, with the form of 
a man, but had nothing of the substance. I was endowed 
with the faculty of speech, but was cut off'from its proper 
and genuine use. I was utterly alone in the world, sepa-. 
rated by an insurmountable barrier from every being of my 
species. No man could understand me ; no man could 
sympathise with me ; no man could form the remotest guess 
at what was passing in my breast. I had the use of words ; 
I could address my fellow-beings ; I could enter into dia- 
logue with them. I could discourse of every indilSerent 
' thing that the universe contained; I could talk of every 
thing but my own feelings. This, and not the dungeon of 
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derable obstacles were interposed to their felicity; but 
obstacles are commonly found to yield to firmness and con- 
stancy ; and, without my fatal interference, Charles and 
Pandora would one day have been happy. If by adverse 
fates they had hitherto been kept asunder, still they un- 
derstood each other, and rejoiced in their mutual confidence 
and attachment. This, the consolation of aU their sorrows 
and disappointments, it was mine to have destroyed. The 
globe, for aught I knew, would speedUy be interposed be. 
tween them, and here I stood in the middle point, like one 
of ihose invincible repulsive powers hid in the storehouse 
of nature, forbidding to them all future retrogression to each 
other. 



CHAPTER XLVII. 



The picture which my distracted fancy thus set before the 
eye of my mind, was not altogether verified in the event. 
After a thousand fruitless inquiries and perquisitions, I 
found, to my utter astonishment, that C|j^arles, arresting 
his career at the town of Fribourg, had returned upon his 
steps, and sought a second time the metropolis of Austrian 
Hungary. This was of the class of those events which we 
sometimes meet with in the world, that bafile all calcula- 
tion, and strike us like magic, or like madness, in their 
authors. 

I had nothing to do, as I conceived, on this occasion, 
but to follow the example of my son, and like him to resume 
the route of Presburg. I yet hoped to witness, if not to 
co-operate in, the reconciliation of Charles and Pandora. 
My spirits in this respect were revived, and my prospects 
made brighter, by the thoughts that these virtuous and 
meritorious lovers were at last likely to be once again in- 
closed within the cincture of the same city. Add to which, 
my Venetian confederate had not yet made his appearance 
at Presburg ; and not only was I under engagements to 
give him the meeting there, but it was also clear that his 
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emaciated^ skinny^ and colourless. Her eyes were hollow^ 
and her eyelids inflamed with weeping. All these changes 
had taken place in ahout five weeks that had elapsed since 
I saw her last. I was so struck with the sights that I in- 
voluntarily started^ and could scarcely command myself 
enough to refrain from tears. It was plain that she car- 
ried an arrow in her hosom^ which one hand only in the 
universe could extract with safety. As I approached^ she 
raised her lovely head that had been depressed with grief, 
and Hfted her white arms with an expression of despair. 

^^ Come nearer^ my sweet Henry," said she, '^ I rejoice 
to see you ; though you have proved my worst enemy, the 
destroyer of my peace. But your intentions, my kind boy, 
my brother, for such I will still caU you, have always been 
good and innocent. But, ah, Henry, you have deluded 
me ; you urged me to banish despair ; and every day I see 
more reason to despair." 

I asked if she had not seen the chevalier since his return 
to Presburg. 

'^ It were better for me," replied Pandora, " if I had 
not seen him. . What has really happened, is worse than if 
I had been denied to see him. I have met him every day 
in the apartments of my aunt. To an indifferent eye it 
would have appeared as if he neither sought lior avoided 
me. He carries himself towards me with a cold and con- 
strained civility. But he neither demands an interview, 
nor allows me the opportunity to utter a word to him in 
private. Oh, D'Aubigny, I see too well that I have lost 
him for ever. When he fled my presence, when he resolved 
to. seek some distant region, cruel as that conduct was, it 
convinced me that 1 was of some importance to him. But 
now he passes by me in stern neglect; he has utterly driven 
me from his heart. Indeed, my brother, this last blow is 
too much : I feel that 1 shaU never recover it." 

" And does the chevalier," cried I, '^ appear at his ease.^ 
Does he exhibit the wonted symptoms of his health and 
triumphant spirit ? " 

'^ Away ; too pleasing deluder ! " replied Pandora. 
'^ Cheat me not with false hopes ! flatter me not with un- 
real expectations I Damville does not appear to be well or 
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Idnd^ and not in degree : hers a defenceless^ a delicate and 
truly feminine grief ; while his^ amidst all its aggravations^ 
had something in it of the diampion and the hero. When 
he felt most severely^ he seemed to disdain himself for 
what he felt ; and^ though his struggles were excruciating^ 
he resolutely smoothed his manly fronts and the loftiness 
of his spirit produced on his cheek a generous and a settled 
bhish. 

I have just said that I had resolved to force from him a 
hearing. I was mistaken in my calculations on this point. 
Dejected as his habits had lately been^ he no sooner saw 
taey than he advanced towards me with a fierce and im- 
perative demeanour^ that absolutely startled me. 

'* How is it, man ! " cried he, '' that you are at this 
hour out of custody ?" 

" Custody ! " interdicted and astonished, repeated I. 

*' Yes, custody ! If such a wretch as thou art, be per- 
mitted to go at large, what human institution, what human 
possessions, shall ever be secure ? " 

" Good God," said I, '' what am I to understand by 
your present rage?" 1 know that you have coneadered me 
as your personal enemy and the underminer of your hap- 
piness. But, when first you accused me of this crime, you 
treated me in a manner le^s violent and disdainful than 
that which you now employ." 

^ I brook not to explain. Read that letter. I received 
it at Fribourg. That letter brought me back from the con- 
fines of France to the spot where now we meet." 

I took up the letter. Its contents were nearly as fol- 
low ; — 

liETTER. 

'* My dear Friend, — You will permit me to call you 
80, since to me, and me only, you have recently thought 
proper to confide your projects, and your unfortunate pas- 
sion for the charming Pandora. What you related to me 
on the subject convinced me how much she was unworthy 
of your love, and how basely she has conducted herself 
towiu*ds you. Yet you will yourself feel some compassion 
for her, when you learn who it is upon whom she has be-^ 
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it' is vain to attempt to form any reasonable conjecture^ re- 
specting a character so mysterious and inexplicable. 

'^ Your devoted friend, 
\ ^' Andrew, count of Bathori." 

" Well, sir," seeing I had finished the perusal, " and 
what have you now to allege ? When I saw you simply as 
the favoured lover of Pandora, however treacherous and dis- 
honourable 1 might deem your conduct towards me, I quitted 
the field* I did not trust myself to be a judge in my own 
cause. I did not confide in my estimate of your un-> 
worthiness, when I was myself jjbeHy concerned. I had ^^*^^'- 
some time before received an invitation from the duke 
d'Aumale, who was collecting a number of generous and 
high-spirited nobles to accompany Mary queen of Scots 
to the barbarous fields of her native realm. 1 at first de- 
clined, I now accepted, the invitation ; I set out for Paris 
to join him. I found that letter waiting my arrival at Fri- 
bottrg, and I returned. Deeply as Pandora has sunk in 
my esteem, I determined I would never allow her to be 
thrown away upon the infamous Chatillon. 

'^ You haunt my steps. I heard of you again and again 
on my route as I returned from Fribourg. I arrive at 
Presburg, and presently after you again make your appear- 
ance. What further villanies have you to act ? What new 
treacheries have you devised against me ? This morning I 
consented to the representations of count Bathori, and agreed 
that you should be delivered up to justice. Why then are 
you not in custody ? 

^^ When I consider the mystery and inscrutableness of 
your character, I am lost in conjecture. You are said to be 
a magician, a dealer in the unhallowed secrets of alchymy 
and the elianr vita. In cases like this, all the ordinary 
rules of human sagacity and prudence are superseded, the 
wisest man is a fool, and the noblest spirit feels the very 
ground he stood on struck from under his feet. How can 
I know that the seduction of Pandora's affections is not 
owing to magical incantations, who in that case is rather 
an object for compassion than for censure ? How can I tell 
that the fraternal resemblance borne by your features to 
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oar i]l*fated intercourse ? Every offence and prejudice that 
can gall the human mind had heen brought forward in it in 
turn. I had wounded Damville in the most sensible point 
of private life^ and had blasted his hopes there where he 
stored them all. I had offended his most rooted political 
prepossessions^ by aiding the Turk^ and feeding a nation 
that perished with hunger. I was an equivocal character, 
assuming different names^ and wandering over the world 
with different pretences. Last of all, I had revived in his 
mind the images of his father and his mother^— all that had 
once been most dear^ and now was most painful^ to his recol- 
lection ; and had tortured his fancy widi nameless horrors. 
These sentiments could never be removed. All the explan- 
ations in the world could never reconcile me to his mind ; 
and I felt that I had that within^ which^ in what was to 
come^ as it had in what was past^ must for «ver annihilate 
all confidence between us. At once therefore I accepted his 
diallenge^ arranged with him the terms of a hostile encoun- 
ter on the following mornings and immediately after bid 
adieu to Presburg^ and to the sight of every soul contained 
within its waUs^ for ever. 

This is^ I powerfully feel^ the last adventure that I shall 
ever have the courage to commit to writing. A few minutes 
I more^ and I will lay down my pen^ and resolve in the most 
solemn and sacred manner never to compose another line. 
Indeed^ all other adventures must necessuily be frigid and 
uninteresting^ compared with that which I have now de- 
scribed. Great God^ what a fate was mine ! Anxious as 
I had been to prove myself in the most momentous respects 
the benefactor of my son^ dismissing all other thoughts and 
cares from my mind, journeying with this sole object in 
view^ from Presburg to Venice^ and from Venice to 
Presburg^ from Hungary to the banks of the Rhine^ and 
from the banks of the Rhine back again to Hungary^ — 
the whole scene was now terminated by a declaration on his 
part^ that nothing could appease the animosity he cherished 
against me, short of rioting in the blood of his father's 
heart. I was reduced to the necessity either of lifting my 
sword against my son^ of running myself upon the point of 
his weapon^ or of forfeiting the engagement between us^ 
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worn out with years and fatigues^ but still grasping and 
avaricious to his latest hour^ expired in my arms in the 
city of Trieste ; and by his death yielded me this content^ 
ment^ that henceforth the only obvious means for detecting 
my beneficent fraud in securing the dower of Pandora was 
for ever removed. 

That the reader may enter the more fully into my sen- 
timent of congratulation upon the happiness of my son^ 
and rise from the perusal of my narrative with a more 
soothing and pleasurable sensation^ I will here shortly reca- 
pitulate the good qualities that had been unfolded in this 
truly extraordinary young man from his earliest infancy. 
He was a child^ only nine years of age^ at the period of the 
truly affecting and exemplary behaviour the reader may re- 
member him to have displayed^ while I was at Paris squan- 
dering the property of my family at the gaming-table. In 
the alienation of mind produced in me by that dreadful 
catastrophe^ he was my constant attendant^ my careful 
nurse^ and my affectionate friend. When^ twelve months 
after^ we were driven by our calamities out of Switzerland^ 
and I lay extended to all human appearance on the bed of 
deaths Charles was the comforter of his mother^ the friend 
of his sisters^ and even^ young as he was^ contributed to the 
maintenance of my starving family by the labour of his in- 
fant hands. At Dresden^ as yet no more than seventeen 
years of age^ he was assailed by one of the severest trials 
with which the mind of man can in any case be beset. But 
he hesitated not a moment. Obliged to choose between 
poverty and innocence^ with the sacrifice of all his habi- 
tudes^ and the loss of every friend^ on the one side^ and 
wealthy new to his enjoyment^ with ignominy or an equi- 
vocal character^ on the other^ his determination was instant 
and unalterable. Cast^ at so immature an age^ alone and 
portionless^ upon the worlds he almost immediately^ by his 
gallantry^ his winning qualities^ and his virtues^ gained to 
himself a friend in one of the greatest captains of the age. 
Unaided by the brilliancy of family or fortune^ he acquired 
the character of the bravest soldier in Hungary^ where all 
were brave. This last trials to which I had been the un- 
designing means of subjecting him^ was none of the least 
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